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RUSSIAS SEA POWER. 


Mucu has been written lately 
in this country on the subject 
of the Russian navy, and vari- 
ous speculations are rife as to 
the effect which the extreme 
activity of the Russian dock- 
yards, and the large orders for 
war-ships placed abroad, may 
have upon Great Britain’s re- 
lations with that Power, should 
she still further increase her 
naval armaments to such a 
point that they would (in the 
opinion of some people) become 
& serious menace to British 
sea-borne commerce. 

_There appear to be two dis- 
tinct and opposite schools of 
thought on this subject. One 
school sees no menace to Great 
Britain in a large increase in 
Russia’s navy, but only regards 


it as a proper and legitimate 
effort to obtain her fair share 
of the world’s commerce, and a 
wise precaution to be ready to 
protect her interests and her 
distant and scattered posses- 
sions, which must otherwise be 
open to attack by any rival 
possessing a powerful navy. 
The other school regards Rus- 
sia’s abnormal activity in naval 
matters (taken in connection 
with her territorial aggressions 
in Central Asia, Persia, and the 
Far East) as a direct menace 
to Great Britain. 

One of the latest additions to 
the literature on this subject is 
a handsome volume entitled 
‘The Imperial Russian Navy,’? 
by F. T. Jane. Mr Jane be- 
longs to the former school: he 
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thinks the increase in the Rus- 
sian navy is in no sense a 
menace to Great Britain, but 
merely a proper and fair in- 
crease to meet the needs of her 
growing empire. He believes 
that Russia honestly desires 
peace and not war, at any rate 
for many years to come; and, 
finally, he thinks the supposed 
increase has been largely ex- 
aggerated by the alarmists and 
Russophobes in this country. 
Mr Jane has lately made a 
tour in Russia, visiting some 
of her ships and dockyards, and 
he appears to have been re- 
ceived with marked hospitality 
and kindness by every one he 
met —from Grand Dukes to 
navy captains and naval con- 
structors—and to have been 
shown everything worth seeing 
without stint or reserve. He 
has, on the whole, formed a 
favourable opinion of the Rus- 
sian navy, and of Russia’s 
peaceful and benevolent inten- 
tions; and—as before men- 
tioned —he thinks the large 
increase in her shipbuilding 
programme to be a matter of 
imagination, and a_hallucina- 
tion of the alarmists. He 
says :— 

“Nearly all those ships that the 
Navy League have shrieked them- 
selves hoarse about have no present 
existence, nor are there even vacant 
slips in Russian dockyards whereon 
they could be built.!. Ten years hence 
some of them may be in progress; 
but nearly the whole of that par- 
ticular storm ina teacup arose from a 
misunderstanding of Russian methods. 
‘We shall, they say, ‘ build a ship A, 
after A we might begin B of the 
same type. If A and B are success- 


ful, it might be a good idea to then 
think about a C, to be followed, per- 
haps, at some future date by a D,’ 
Now this is one ship to be built. But 
the mildest statisticians say, A+B+ 
C+D=4 ships, while the most of 
them may bring it up to 7. This is 
no stretched or fancy picture. And, 
further, it takes at least ten years for 
a Russian ship to grow into complete 
existence.” 


Mr Jane’s book is written in 
a lively and dashing style—we 
had almost said a slap - dash 
style—and it is interesting to 
read, especially in the historical 
and descriptive parts; but he 
cannot be accepted as an autho- 
rity on Russian naval affairs, 
and he is greatly in error when 
he supposes that it takes ten 
years to complete a Russian 
war-ship. Such things may 
have occurred in Russia—they 
have occurred in England—but 
they are the exception, not the 
rule, as we are given to under- 
stand by Mr Jane. If we may 
be excused for using homely and 
popular expressions, we should 
say that Mr Jane had been 
“got at” and “bamboozled” 
by his hospitable entertainers, 
and sent away to tell his 
countrymen (as he has done 
in his book) that they need 
not be alarmed at any i 
crease in the Russian navy, 
as it is only intended to 
secure peace and not to pro 
voke war. 

Mr Jane is the inventor of 3 
naval war game, played with 
small models of ships on a board 
ruled off into squares, like 4 
gigantic chess-board. It is no! 
thought much of by English 





1 This is quite true, and that is why so many of them are being built abroad, 
as we shall presently show, 
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naval officers, but it seems to 
have been adopted in Russia as 
a tactical exercise, and no doubt 
Mr Jane’s feelings as an inven- 
tor have been largely operated 
on by his sagacious Russian 
entertainers. 

We pass now to a far graver 
and more thoughtful work on 
the same subject—Colonel Sir 
George Clarke’s ‘ Russia’s Sea 
Power.’! The subject is treated 
with Sir George Clarke’s well- 
known power of language and 
felicity of expression; and we 
see before us, as in a panorama, 
the remarkable rise and devel- 
opment of the navy of an inland 
Power, from the accession of 
Peter the Great (1689) to the 
present day ; and we see further 
the influence which sea power— 
or the lack of it—has had upon 
the expansion of the Russian 
empire. 

The keynote of Sir George 
Clarke’s book is, “A better un- 
derstanding with Russia”; and 
he is certainly not alone in 
thinking that could a better 
understanding, politically, soci- 
ally, commercially, be estab- 
lished between Great Britain 
and Russia, it would be the 
better for both, and better also 
for the peace of the world. 

Undoubtedly the main hin- 
drance to a better understand- 
ing between the two peoples 
1s the mutual suspicion which 
each has of the other—a chronic 
distrust of the ulterior designs 
Which lie hidden behind the 
political manoeuvres, and the 
actual absorption of new terri- 
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tory, which each sees the other 
“ guilty of,” and usually con- 
siders to be a direct menace to 
their own interests. Hitherto 
this rivalry and antagonism has 
been mainly confined to the 
land, and Russia’s sea policy, 
as indicated by the nature of 
the war-ships she has been 
building, has been one of de- 
fence, and not of offence, on 
the sea. But the last few years 
have seen a complete change in 
this respect, and the building 
of ships like the Rurik, Rossia, 
Gromoboi, and numerous others 
of the same nature, have been 
regarded by British naval offi- 
cers—if not by our statesmen 
—as a menace to British sea- 
borne commerce. “For,” they 
argue, “the mercantile marine 
of Russia is quite insignificant, 
and Russian statesmen, who 
generally have a good reason 
for what they do, are not 
spending all this money with 
the totally inadequate object 
of protecting this insignificant 
commerce. This great fleet of 
fast and powerful battleships 
and cruisers must therefore be 
intended to attack the ocean 
commerce of some rival Power.” 
Whose? France? Germany ? 
The United States? Or that 
of Great Britain? Which is 
the most likely ? 

Thus when Russia went to 
The Hague with her famous 
peace proposals, she hatl in com- 
mission a powerful navy, far be- 
yond the requirements for the 
protection of her coasts from 
invasion ; and she had the fol- 
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lowing ships actually in course siderable list of others “ pro- 
of construction, besides a con- jected” :— 
Knots. 


Tons. At 


Prince Potemkin 
Oslyabya 
Peresvyet 
Retvizan 
Tsesarivitch 
Pobyeda . 
Borodino 


The above are all first-class 
battleships, heavily armed and 
well armoured ; and when com- 
pleted, they will be equal in 
fighting power to any battle- 
ships afloat. 

Russia was also building the 
armoured cruisers Gromoboi, of 
12,196 tons, and 22 knots’ speed, 
at St Petersburg, and the Bay- 


Tons. 
6630 
6630 
6630 
6000 
6396 
5900 
3000 
3000 


Diana 
Pallada 
Aurora 
Varyag . 
Bogatyr . 
Askold 
(Not named) 
Novik 


In addition to the above, 
Russia was building at St 
Petersburg, at Chrichton Abo, 
at Havres, at Schichau’s, Eb- 
ling, and at Laird’s, Birken- 
head, thirty-three “destroyers ” 
of from 240 to 400 tons each, 
with speeds ranging from 27 
to 32 knots. Thus we see that 
in the summer of 1899 she was 
not only building war-ships of 
the most formidable and pre- 
datory types, to the full extent 


12,582 
12,674 
12,674 
12,750 
12,900 
12,675 
12,675 


Nicolaief. 
St Petersburg. 


17 
20 
20 " 

18 Cramp’s, Philadelphia. 
18 La Seyne. 

20 St Petersburg. 

20 " 


an, of 7800 tons, and 21 knots’ 
speed, at La Seyne. But, what 
is most significant of all, she 
was at the same time build- 
ing, in various countries, the 
following cruisers of moderate 
size and possessed of high 
speed, technically known to 
naval architects as “ commerce 
destroyers ” :— 


Knots. At 

20 St Petersburg. 
20 " 

20 
33 
23 
23 
25 
25 


" 
Cramp’s, Philadelphia, 
Vulcan Works, Stettin. 
Germania Co., Kiel. 
Havre. 
Schichau, Ebling. 


of her own resources, but that 
she was also employing France, 
Germany, the United States, 
and even England, to assist 
her. 

As already mentioned, im 
addition to the above list of 
ships actually on the stocks 
and some of them in a very 
advanced state, there are sev 
eral more battleships, another 
armoured cruiser of the Gro 
moboi type (though larger 





1 It appears from this that Mr Jane’s remark, that there are not slips enough 


in Russia to build the new ships ordered, 


has very little to do with the subject: 


and furthermore, as to its taking ten years to build a Russian war-ship, it mY 
_be noted that some of these ships are contracted for to be delivered in twenty- 
four months, some thirty months, and so on, but none are to take more than 


three years. 
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and several more commerce 
destroyers ‘ projected,” and 
which will probably be built. 

In view of all the circum- 
stances of the situation, shall 
we be accused of unfriendly 
and unworthy suspicions of 
Russia if we venture to suggest 
that when she invited Europe 
to disarm, and went to The 
Hague with peace upon her 
lips and an olive-branch in 
her hand, she also had her 
tongue in her cheek? But the 
cream of the joke is, that 
Russia is going to pay for 
these ships with other people’s 
money ! 

It may also be worth men- 
tioning that France (Russia’s 
ally) was at the same time 
building thirteen large and 


four smaller cruisers, all of the 
“commerce - destroying” type, 
of high speed and _ heavily 


armed. But France makes no 
secret of her intentions; and 
every one knows that she would 
fight Great Britain to-morrow 
if she thought she had any 
chance of success. 

It is probable that many of 
our readers are not aware of 
the fact that the rise and 
development of the Russian 
navy is largely due to British 
officers. Thus, in his interest- 
ing historical sketch, Sir George 
Clarke tells us that— 


“The great naval enterprise of 
Catherine II. had spent itself, and 
such success as it had obtained was 
entirely due to Great Britain. By 
the aid of British ports and British 
officers the Russian squadron reached 
the Levant. To British officers was 
due the destruction of the Turkish 
eet. The name of Tchesmé is now 
borne by a Russian battleship ; but 
the fact that the victory thus com- 
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memorated was due to Elphinston, 
Greig, Dugdale, and Mackenzie is 
altogether forgotten: Whether orig- 
inating in the friendship of Peter the 
Great with Sir John Norris, or sug- 
gested by the prestige of the British 
navy, the practice of obtaining offi- 
cers from this country had steadily 
grown. 

“ Under Catherine II. the number 
of such officers, largely of Scotch 
descent, was considerable ; and when, 
in 1788, Paul Jones was appointed a 
rear-admiral in the Russian service, 
sixty are said to have resigned their 
commissions. Among the earliest 
importations was Lord Duffus, who 
in the Advice frigate fought a gal- 
lant action with eight French pri- 
vateers off Yarmouth in June 1711. 
Carried to Dunkirk as a prisoner, he 
became involved in the rebellion of 
1715, was attainted, and after being 
released from the Tower was made 
an admiral by Peter the Great. Sir 
Samuel Greig, after seeing service at 
Quiberon Bay, before Brest, and at 
Goree, joined the Russian navy as a 
lieutenant, became rear-admiral after 
the action at Tchesmé, and was after- 
wards Governor of Cronstadt. His 
son, Alexis Samuelovich, was made a 
midshipman at birth in 1775, and 
won great distinction in the Turkish 
war of 1827-29, afterwards devoting 
himself to the organisation of the 
navy and the development of the 
Black Sea fleet. A grandson showed 
great gallantry during the siege of 
Sebastopol. Elphinston joined as a 
rear-admiral in 1769, and afterwards 
returning to England commanded the 
Magnificent in Byron’s action off Gren- 
ada in July 1779, and in the battle 
between Rodney and de Guichen in 
April 1780. In 1788 Captain Sir 
Frederick Thesiger became a Russian 
officer, and won laurels in fighting 
the Swedes, who were assisted by Sir 
Sidney Smith. The roll is a long 
one, and the Russian navy may al- 
most be said to be the creation of 
British seamen.” 


Sir George Clarke—quoting 
some of his facts from the 
‘Annual Register ’— gives the 
following brief but graphic 
account of the destruction of 
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the Turkish squadron at 
Tchesmé by the Russians, plus 
some British officers. After an 
indecisive action off Chio— 


“ At nightfall the Turks cut their 
cables, and, in opposition tothe opinion 
of the more experienced officers, ran 
into the Bay of Tchesmé, where, 
huddled together like birds in a net, 
they were blockaded by the Russians. 
On the 6th, at midnight, four fireships, 
prepared by Admiral Elphinston, 
were taken into the bay by Lieu- 
tenants Dugdale and Mackenzie, the 
operation being covered by Com- 
modore Greig with four ships of the 
line and two frigates. The Russians, 
who were unaccustomed to service of 
this nature, showed great backward- 
ness ; but Dugdale, though deserted 
by his crew, succeeded in grappling a 
Turkish vessel, and set fire to his 
ship. In five hours the whole fleet, 
except one 62-gun vessel and a few 
galleys, was destroyed.” 


And again, Sir George Clarke 
tells us that in 1796 “the Rus- 
sian navy, trained by British 
officers, had grown to formid- 
able dimensions.” 

This was more than a hun- 
dred years ago; but we know 
that to-day Russia is largely 
indebted to Great Britain for 
the development of her present 
war navy. 

Have we, then, for two cen- 
turies been cherishing in our 
bosoms a scorpion which is 
now preparing to turn upon us, 
and sting us, if possible, to 
death ? 

Sir George Clarke uses this 
close connection between British 
officers and the Russian navy 
as an argument in support of 
his plea for a better under- 
standing between the two 
countries upon all points where- 
in their interests appear to 
clash. A “better understand- 
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ing with Russia ” is an excellent 
idea—if practicable. It is prob- 
ably the statesman’s ideal of 
happiness,—his El Dorado, for 
which he is seeking; but he 
must be sorely puzzled to find 
out how it is to be arrived at, 
when he remembers that Rus- 
sia’s notion of an “ understand- 
ing” is one which she is to 
observe just as long as it suits 
her convenience and her policy 
to do so (for instance, Merve 
and the Afghan frontier). This 
renders it rather awkward to 
make a bargain with her. 

Russia — with the support 
of France andGermany—turned 
Japan out of Port Arthur on 
the “understanding” that the 
possession of that peninsula by 
a strong Power would threaten 
the integrity and independence 
of the Chinese empire, and up- 
set the balance of power in the 
Far East. Upset the balance 
of fiddlesticks ! 

“That in the captain is but 
a choleric word which in the 
soldier is flat blasphemy.” That 
in Russia is but a friendly act 
which in Japan is a threat to 
the independence of China. Can 
hypocrisy go further? All the 
world knows that Russia has 
herself taken Port Arthur, that 
she is strongly fortifying it, 
that she has already practically 
absorbed a large slice of the 
Chinese empire — viz., Man- 
churia; that she commands 
the entrance to the Gulf of 
Pechili, thatshe threatens Pekin, 
and can take that city as soo 
as she wants it (ze, as soon 
as her Trans-Siberian railway 
is finished), and that Great 
Britain’s weak, isolated, and 
unfortified possession at Wer 
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hai-wei can offer no sort of 
check on Russia’s ambitious 
schemes. 

We have said that all the 
world knows these _ things. 
Probably we ought to have 
made an exception, and said 
that all the world except Great 
Britain knows them. At any 
rate Russia knows them, and 
Japan knows them; and the 
latter country is making heroic 
efforts to be prepared to safe- 
guard her own interests by 
organising her army and build- 
ing a most formidable navy: 
but she looks for allies, and 
thinks that her interests are 
identical—or at any rate co- 
incide—with those of several 
of the Great Powers, and that 
they are diametrically opposed 
to those of Russia. 

An understanding with Russia 
would no doubt be an excellent 
policy for Great Britain to 
pursue, if it were possible ; but 
it seems to pass the wit of man 
to come to an understanding 
with a Power that acts as 
Russia does. 

That Great Britain, or at 
any rate the Government of 
Great Britain, did not at all 
recognise the significance of 
the audacious seizure of Port 
Arthur by Russia, is clearly 
shown by a remark made by 
Lord Salisbury at a Primrose 
League meeting at the Albert 
Hall on the 4th of May 1898. 
He said: “I think Russia has 
made a great mistake in taking 
Port Arthur. I do not think it 
18 of any use to her whatever.” 
What an extraordinary mis- 
conception of the situation! 

To refer again to the his- 
torical aspect of Russia’s sea 
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power, it is interesting to note 
that although the Russian 
navy was nursed into vigour 
by British officers, our greatest 
admiral—who was not a bad 
judge of men—never had any 
faith in the Russians, nor de- 
sired them as allies. Sir George 
Clarke tells us that— 


“ Admiralty orders sent to Lord St 
Vincent in 1798 enjoined on the Med- 
iterranean fleet co-operation ‘with 
the Turkish and Russian squadrons 
which are to be sent into the Archi- 
pelago,’ and Nelson was thus brought 
into contact with the youngest of 
European navies. From the first he 
seems to have formed an unfavour- 
able opinion alike of the motives and 
of the efficiency of his allies. ‘The 
Russians,’ he wrote to Lord Spencer 
on November 29, ‘seem to me to be 
more bent on taking ports in the 
Mediterranean than destroying Bon- 
aparte in Egypt.’ On September 5, 
1799, he wrote to Captain Ball, ‘The 
Russians are anxious to get to Malta, 
and care for nothing else.’ And to 
General Fox on December 14: ‘The 
Austrians are calling out for a naval 
co-operation on the coast of Genoa. 
They complain that the Russian ships 
never come near them. Our Govern- 
ment think naturally that eleven sail 
of the line, frigates, &c., should do 
something: I find they do nothing.’ 
After complaining several times of a 
want of co-operation, Nelson wrote to 
Lord Spencer on December 23, ‘The 
Russians, even if at sea, of which I 
see no prospect, cannot sail, or be of 
the least service.’” 


And again, Sir George Clarke 
tells us— 


“A treaty of offensive alliance, to 
which Austria and Swedén acceded, 
was signed on April 10. By Nelson 
in the Mediterranean, the prospect 
of a fresh period of Russian co-oper- 
ation was not viewed with enthus- 
iasm. He had previously formed a 
low estimate of the efficiency of the 
Russian navy, and he doubted the 
sincerity of the Russian policy. ‘If 
Russia goes to war with France,’ he 
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wrote to Sir H. Elliot on July 8, 
1804, ‘I hope it will be her own 
war, and not joined with us. Such 
alliances have never benefited our 
country. . No; Russia will take 
care of the Ionian Republic, the 
Morea, and in the end Constantin- 
ople. The views of Russia are 
perfectly clear. Again, on August 
3 he emphasised his suspicions in 
a letter to Sir A. G. Ball: ‘My 
opinion of the views of Russia has 
long been formed, and to this moment 
I see everything she does works to 
the same end—the possession of all 
European Turkey.’” 


At that period it had not 
become obvious that Russia 
also wanted large slices of 
Asiatic Turkey, if not the 
whole of it. It is, however, 


only proper to add that Sir 
George Clarke also tells us: 
“Nelson’s misgivings were not 
at this time justified. Alexander 
I. loyally upheld the alliance, 
and put one hundred and forty- 


six thousand men in the field.” 

It is also interesting to note 
a certain consistency in the 
views of our two _ political 
parties with regard to Great 
Britain’s policy concerning 
Russia. Thus, more than a 
hundred years ago the Tories 
and Whigs—of whom our pres- 
ent Conservatives and Radicals 
are the lineal descendants— 
were sharply divided on this 
subject, as they were on many 
others. The Whigs wished for 
an alliance with Russia, but the 
Tories regarded that country as 
our probable enemy. 


“The Russian successes in this war 
gave rise to apprehension in Eng- 
land, and in June 1790 a conference 
was assembled at Reichenbach under 
the auspices of Pitt, with a view 
to mediation between Russia and 
Turkey. Catherine, however, re- 
fused to admit any interference, and 
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for the first time the progress of 
Russia formed the subject of warm 
debates in the House of Commons. 
Pitt’s proposals for an increase of 
naval armaments as a check to the 
ambitions of the Tzarina were strongly 
opposed. Fox considered an alliance 
with Russia ‘the most natural and 
advantageous we could possibly form.’ 
Burke stated that ‘the attempt to 
bring the Turkish empire into con- 
sideration of the balance of Europe 
was extremely new, impolitic, and 
dangerous. He therefore protested 
against incurring ‘an immoderate ex- 
pense in order to bring Christian 
nations under the yoke of severe and 
inhuman infidels,’” 

Here we have the keynote to 
the Radical’s opinion of the 
“unspeakable Turk.” 

If our policy with regard to 
Russia is to change in its 
fundamental principles — every 
time the Conservatives come in 
and the Radicals go out, or vice 
versd, it is not likely to bea 
successful policy in the long- 
run. Russia knows her own 
mind, and goes on steadily and 
consistently: she can wait for 
her opportunity, and when she 
sees it she pounces on it likea 
cat upon a mouse. Her last 
grab—of Port Arthur — was 
the grandest one she has ever 
made, fraught as it is with the 
most tremendous consequences 
to all the Great Powers of 
Europe, and to America and 
Japan also; and it is now quite 
certain that Russia was herself 
much surprised at the ease 
with which she was permitted 
to accomplish this great coup. 
The withdrawal of the British 
ships from Port Arthur at 4 
critical moment gave her exactly 
the cue she wanted. 

We entirely agree with Sir 
George Clarke that the policy 
of trying to stop Russia’s a(- 
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vance into places where we 
don’t want her, with diplo- 
matic notes, or remonstrances, 
or treaties which we are unable 
to enforce, is futile to the last 
degree; but we are unable to 
agree with all his conclusions, 
or with the practicability of the 
propositions which he sets forth 
in the eloquent appeal with 
which this interesting little 
book concludes. He says :— 


“From first to last the policy of 
hostility to Russia has proved an 
absolute failure. It has not in the 
slightest degree retarded her Asiatic 
expansion. It has bred and main- 
tained misunderstanding and ill-feel- 
ing between two great nations. It 
has directly provoked measures of 
reprisal, which have entailed com- 
mercial and other losses upon the 
people of Great Britain and India. 
It has not conduced to our national 
dignity. Its drift is towards war 
upon some minor issue, such as that 
of Penjdeh, which experts alone could 
pretend to understand — war from 
which no national advantage could 
be obtained. If it could be finally 
buried in oblivion, Europe, as well as 
Great Britain, would be the gainer. 

“Reflection will show that, after 
two centuries of expansion, Russia 
has not occupied a square yard of 
territory which is now or has ever 
been desired by Great Britain. This 
cannot be said of France, of Ger- 
many, or of the United States. In 
such circumstances it is especially 
difficult to believe that a direct under- 
standing with Russia in Asia—such 
an understanding as was reached 
with Germany in East Africa and 
In New Guinea, and as we are 
patiently seeking to obtain with 
France in West Africa—is impos- 
sible, Until Russia advances into 
a defined sphere of British influence, 
Wwe have no grievance against her ; 
until such a sphere is defined, we 
‘ave no claim to arrest her advance, 
’ ° policy is so dangerous as that of 
Ms yd Fg eer ag gp is so gratuitous 
To x ussia is ‘our great enemy. 

emove the long-standing an- 
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tagunism between the two nations, 
and to substitute direct agreements 
between London and St Petersburg 
for competitive manipulations of the 
dummy Government at Peking, 
would be a task worthy of a great 
statesman, and a powerful guarantee 
of the peace of the world.” 


This is all very eloquent, and 
some of it very wise ; but we are 
reminded of the homely proverb 
that “Fine words butter no 
parsnips.” Facts are stubborn 
things, and Russia’s present 
position in North-East Asia is 
a fact. It is the very wildest 
delusion to assume that Russia 
intends to go halves with any 
one in the “manipulation of 
the dummy Government at 
Peking.” She intends to do 
that herself, without anybody’s 
assistance or interference. She 


is even now practically mistress 
of the situation, and in three or 
four years will be absolutely so. 


Japan is the unknown factor 
in the “ Far Eastern” problem. 
She has a powerful navy com- 
posed of the most modern ships, 
and apparently she knows how 
to work them. She is full of 
enterprise and energy, and she 
cannot view with indifference 
the menacing attitude which 
Russia is now assuming on the 
very confines of her dominions. 
She has large interests in Corea: 
there are several flourishing 
Japanese settlements in that 
peninsula ; men and women are 
flowing into the country daily, 
as if they intended to make it 
their home. Japanese fishing- 
boats go across during the 
summer months, making tem- 
porary mat-shed settlements on 
the coast, and catching the fish 
the idle Coreans are too lazy to 
catch themselves. A Japanese 
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company has bought from the 
American company the incom- 
plete Seoul-Chemulpo railway, 
and is now rapidly completing 
it. Four-fifths of the line are 
finished, and _ well - appointed 
trains run now to within two 
miles of the Seoul river; but 
the great bridge has still to be 
built, and it offers some diffi- 
culties, which, however, will 
speedily be overcome by the 
capable and enterprising Japan- 
ese engineers. Japan will never 
allow the decaying kingdom of 
Corea to fall into the hands of 
any other Power. 

While we now write there is 
a three-cornered duel going on 
about a plot of land, near 
Mesanpho. It appears that 
the Russian Minister has asked 
the King of Corea for the con- 
cession of a considerable piece 
of land and foreshore at the 
Parkes 


head of Sir Harry 
Sound, and close to the town 
of Mesanpho, for the ostensible 
purpose of building a com- 


mercial dockyard! The King 
of Corea referred the question 
to the Japanese Government, 
and the Japanese Government 
was then “sounded” as to what 
its reply would be if asked 
officially, and its answer was 
that the concession should be 
promptly refused. 

We may here explain, for the 
benefit of our readers who are 
not well acquainted with the 
geography of Corea, that the 
town of Mesanpho is about 
twenty miles west from Fuzan, 
which latter is at the south- 
east corner of the Corean 
peninsula ; and that Mesanpho 
stands at the head of the finest 
harbour in the world. We 
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speak from personal knowledge: 
we have visited all the “finest 
harbours in the world,” and we 
have visited Sir Harry Parkes 
Sound (Douglas Inlet) several 
times, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is absol- 
utely the “finest harbour in the 
world.” Japan will never allow 
Sir Harry Parkes Sound to fall 
into the hands of any other 
Power. She cannot afford to do 
so; it is too near her own coast. 

It may be further explained 
that Sir Harry Parkes Sound 
is close to our discarded _posses- 
sion of Port Hamilton, and that 
it is about half-way between 
Vladivostock and Port Arthur, 
on the sea route. 

Great Britain should do all 
in her power to keep on good 
terms with Japan: their inter- 
ests in the Far East do not 
clash in any material respects, 
and when the great struggle 
comes she will be a most useful 
ally. But in the meantime we 
must give and take, and not be 
too exclusively selfish about 
“British interests,” nor expect 
her to jump to our assistance 
the moment we_ beckon her. 
She is ready to do so now ; but 
if treated coldly she may make 
her own arrangements. 

Russia’s recent movements 2 
the Far East add a special sig- 
nificance to the extraordinary 
and altogether unprecedented 
efforts she is making to increase 
her navy, especially in those 
classes of ships intended for 
offence, and not for defence. 

It will probably be some 
years before the nations ° 
Europe discover who is their 
common enemy, and who it 8 
that threatens their indeper 
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dence, with her prodigious 
armaments, her enormous ex- 
tent of territory, and her 
almost unlimited resources. 

At present jealousy of Eng- 
land’s prosperity appears to be 
the ruling passion on the con- 
tinent of Europe. She, how- 
ever, does not threaten the in- 
dependence of any of the nations 
of Central and Western Europe. 
It is impossible that she can 
attack any of them in their 
own countries (except, perhaps, 
Italy), whatever she may be 
able to do to their colonies and 
their trade. But if we glance 
fora moment at a map of the 
eastern hemisphere, we shall 
see, and perhaps be able to 
realise, the immense extent of 
Russia’s dominions, and_ the 
way they seem to grasp, like a 
huge hand, the two continents 
of Europe and Asia, to which 
has now been added a sharp 
and powerful claw in the shape 
of the Liau Tung Peninsula, 
with Port Arthur at the ex- 
tremity of it. The paw of the 
Great Bear grasps the whole 
eastern hemisphere. 

An interesting and masterly 
paper has appeared lately in 
the ‘Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution,’ by 
Colonel Mark Bell, V.C., C.B.,} 
i which he points out clearly, 
and with irrefutable logic, the 
danger which the gigantic 

ower of Russia is rapidly 
becoming to all the nations of 
Europe; and he urges, without 
delay, a sinking of the petty 
Jealousies and rivalries which 


‘The Highway of the Nations. The 
ae Europe and Asia, and the considerations influencing its Alignment.” 
y Colonel Mark Bell, V.C., C.B., Fellow of King’s College, London. 
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now divide them, and a com- 
bination to save themselves 
from the common enemy before 
it is too late. 

Colonel Bell points out that 
if Russia once gets possession 
of the decaying kingdom of 
Persia, and runs her strategic 
railways to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, she will be mis- 
tress of all Asia. All possi- 
bilities of land communication 
with China and the Far East 
will be cut off, save her own 
Siberian railway; Asia Minor 
will speedily be absorbed, and 
she will then hold Europe in 
the hollow of her hand. The 
will of the Czar and his Minis- 
ters will be the law of Europe, 
and England will, of course, 
lose India. 

The ambition to absorb fresh 
territory and gain more power 
undoubtedly grows upon what 
it feeds; and although Great 
Britain is perhaps not the coun- 
try to throw stones in this re- 
spect, it is pointed out by 
Colonel Bell that the peril 
arising from Russia’s Asiatic 
expansion affects the Central 
Powers of Europe much more 
nearly than the Western Powers. 
They will be the first to fall 
and lose their independence, 
and then the Western ones will 
follow. Already Russia dictates 
to Europe, and all the nations 
are afraid of her: they know 
she is herself unassailable, and 
she holds the balance of power. 
She does this largely through 
her servile and well-organised 
press, which is employed by her 
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astute and unscrupulous states- 
men to coquette with first one 
nation and then with another. 
Vain and giddy France is flat- 
tered and cajoled at one time, 
jealous Germany at another ; 
but care is taken to use every 
possible means to foment dis- 
cord amongst them all, and to 
prevent a combination against 
herself, the common enemy of 
all freedom, until she has so 
extended and consolidated her 
power as to be able to defy 
them either singly or combined. 
That the danger of a Russian 
domination of all Asia, and then 
finally of all Europe, is immin- 
ent, cannot possibly be denied 
by any one who has studied the 
question, and is not affected by 
a predisposition of blind optim- 
ism as to Russia’s gentle, peace- 
ful, and pious intentions. 
Colonel Bell, in the paper 


above alluded to, puts the case 
very clearly, and without any 
exaggeration, when he says— 


“The southern expansion of the 
great Northern Power, now more a 
Power of Asia than of Europe, and 
whose centre of empire lies in Central 
Asia, out of her own sphere and into 
the zone of influence of Europe, and 
her too great solicitude to contro! 
commerce and religions and com- 
munications wholly within it, are 
dangers to Europe, and its further 
encroachments would lead to that 
Power running roughshod over her— 
a final over-running of Europe by 
Asia. This danger is enhanced when 
we consider the power that Russia is 
becoming in Northern China; that 
Bandar Abbas is already called by 
her the Vladivostock of Russia in the 
Persian Gulf ; that she seeks by con- 
necting Central Asia with the gulf 
by means of railways from Ashkabad 
vut Mashad, Herat, Birjand, and 
Kerman to Bandar Abbas, and from 
Tiflis by Kars, and the Turko-Per- 
sian frontier, to render herself free 
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of the Dardanelles and the Suez 
Canal, and to cut off British interests 
to the westward of the former line, 
and that she gives herself out to he 
the vindicator of Iran! With a 
motto of patience and velvet to cover 
her claws, a nation can achieve su- 
premacy in time; and, looking into 
the dim and far-distant future, and 
judging of coming events, if they are 
not forestalled, by the lowering 
shadows that they cast before them, 
one sees a vision of Russia extending 
from the Baltic to the Chinese seas, 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
and Caspian Seas and the Oxus and 
Yellow rivers, in conflict for the 
dominion of the old world with 
Europe and Southern Asia—i.c., the 
North of the old world arrayed 
against the South.” 


The only fault we have to 
find with this description is 
that Colonel Bell puts it in the 
form of a vision, or a prophecy, 
whereas more than half of it 
had already taken place at the 
time he wrote. 

And again he says: “In any 
general irruption of Asia into 
Europe the continental Powers 
of Europe would be the first to 
suffer, and in a much greater 
degree than an island Power 
such as Great Britain.” _ 

In this connection it is m 
teresting to note the opinion of 
that greatest of modern strate- 
gists. As long ago as 189 
(the time of the Crimean Wat) 
von Moltke wrote: “It seems 
to me that the German Powers 
are playing a sorry part. Evr 
dently a new increase of Russias 
power is more dangerous tothem 
than to any one, and yet they 
leave it to the Western Powers 
to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for them.” And yet. there 
are so-called “Statesmen now 
living who regard the Crimea! 
War as a huge blunder! Have 
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they any idea of where Russia 
would now be if there had been 
no Crimean War? They say, 
“Oh, but she has regained all 
she lost.” Possibly; but she 
has been kept back for forty- 
five years, and in the mean- 
time other nations have become 
stronger. That you will be 
hungry to-morrow is not a 
good reason for eating no 
dinner to-day. 

It would be well, indeed, for 
the future peace and prosperity 
of all Europe if the German 
Powers, including Austria, could 
be got to see the question with 
the eyes of their great strategist; 
and better still if some good 
fairy would whisper into the 
ear of La Belle France, and tell 
her that she is preparing for her 
own and herneighbour’sdestruc- 
tion. No doubt her anarchists 
would be delighted to see the 
whole European fabric destroyed 
with one common explosion, 
even if they went up with it 
themselves ; but all Frenchmen 
are not anarchists: there must 
be some sensible men left in 
France, even if the nation— 
as a nation—seems to have gone 
mad on more than one subject ; 
and it is to be hoped that 
France will see before it is too 
late the folly of her infatuated 
love for the great autocratic 
Power which plays upon her 
vanity, borrows her money, 
uses her as a tool to further 
her own unscrupulous and am- 
bitious schemes, and who will 
assuredly throw her over as 
soon as she has squeezed her 
dry, and finds that she can 
make no more use of her. 

Colonel Bell’s paper is devot- 
ed to a full explanation of the 
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proposal—which is not new— 
that a railway should be run 
from the Mediterranean through 
Mesopotamia to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and then on 
through India to the Far 
East; and that this railway 
should be constructed by the 
European Powers, exclusive of 
Russia, as a means of counter- 
acting the effect of the great 
Siberian railway, and to pre- 
vent the whole of Asia from 
becoming absolutely Russian. 
It is evident that Colonel Bell 
has deeply studied the whole 
question, not only from its 
military and strategic aspect, 
but from its political and 
commercial aspect also. He 
says :— 


“* Europe has lent Russia money to 
construct communications, whereby 
she has placed her in a position to 
injure herself. Let her now lend 
herself a little, to be laid out in Turkey 
and Persia, &c., to be administered 
by herself, and not as heretofore by 
venal Pashas, to counteract the harm 
she has done, in order to construct 
counter-communications.” 


Yes, truly, this is the best 
of the joke, from Russia’s point 
of view: she is making gigantic 
preparations, both by land and 
sea, to obtain the supreme 
dominion in Europe and Asia ; 
and—as we have before point- 
ed out—she is doing it with 
other people’s money! with 
the money of those whom she 
intends to oust, both strategi- 
cally and commercially. 

For those who desire further 
information on the very inter- 
esting subject of the proposed 
Mesopotamian railway, we 
would strongly recommend a 
perusal of Colonel Bell’s paper, 
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though we cannot part com- 
pany with him without further 
quoting one or two of his preg- 
nant remarks. He tells us :— 


** Napoleon considered the valley of 
the Tigris to be the strategical key 
of the whole world. Such sayings 
are not unimportant, although the 
present generation may be unable to 
assign specific reasons for them.” 


And again :— 


“Tf the belt” (the Mesopotamia- 
Persian belt) “is occupied by Russia, 
the doom of both Turkey and Persia, 
the Persian Gulf and the Dardanelles, 
is sealed, and she will have gained a 
position from which she cannot be 
ousted, strengthened as it would be 
by art, and backed by millions of 
soldiers.” 


Colonel Bell sums up thesitu- 
ation in the following words :— 


“ Russia, with youthful energy and 
great forethought and fertility of 
resource, is leading the world; she 
leads enterprise, and is running her 
rails longitudinally” (sc) “through 
Asia, and under her own guarding, 
from Moscow to the Chinese seas, 
and from Batoum through Trans- 
Caspia, to the Kuidja gate of China, 
and is gaining inestimable advantages 
from her magnificent enterprise. She 
is gradually pushing her feeder lines 
southward into Europe’s sphere of in- 
fluence, to gain a predominating in- 
fluence in Turkey and Persia as well 
as in China, and to Charjui and Tash- 
kend to put an end to the inconven- 
ience of the trans-shipment across the 
Caspian, and Europe can no longer 
stagnate, and rely upon her shortest 
line—the Suez Canal—to Asia, and 
along which now all nations run 
steamers to India and the Far East 
and Australia. She now requires 
three commercial lines to the East— 
z.e., vid the long-sea routes, the Suez 
Canal, and by rail across Mesopo- 
tamia : no line through Russia could 
possibly serve Europe’s purpose. She 
must now enter into keener competi- 
tion for the trade of Asia, a railway 
competition with Russia, and inaug- 
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urate a quicker route than any she 
yet possesses by running her rail 
across Mesopotamia, vid Mosul and 
Baghdad, to Kawait or Grain on the 
Persian Gulf, and across Persia to 
the gates of India, vid Karmanshah, 
Ispahan, Yazd, Kirman, and Seistan. 
Its Persian terminus, Seistan, is a 
fertile oasis, capable of great expan- 
sion, and a centre of trade - routes 
between Persia and India, the Cas- 
pian and the Persian Gulf. Com- 
merce and strategy adhere to natural 
directions, and this line is as neces- 
sary to her commercial as her political 
requirements.” 


We have laid before our 
readers two opposite views of 
the relations existing between 
Great Britain and Russia, and 
two opposite opinions as to the 
wisest policy to be pursued in 
our future relations. 

Some will probably agree 
with Sir George Clarke and 
Mr Jane that we ought to use 
every possible means to come 
to a friendly agreement with 
Russia upon questions whereon 
our interests appear to be op- 
posed; and others will no 
doubt be found to agree with 
Colonel Bell in his proposed 
policy of trying to thwart 
and forestall Russian expai- 
sion in Asia by  construct- 
ing, or helping to construct, a 
line of railway from the Medi- 
terranean to the Persian Gulf, 
and thence onward to India 
and the Far East. But we 
imagine there will be a wr 
versal consensus of opinion to 
condemn a vacillating, halting, 
or half-and-half policy. Surely 
upon a question of such vital 
importance to the future of the 
British empire it ought not to 
be impossible for the political 
parties in the State to come to 
some understanding as to the 
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main lines, at any rate, of our 
future policy. Europe has not 
yet awakened to a sense of the 
danger which threatens her in 
the further expansion of the 
already prodigious extent and 
power of the Russian empire,— 
prodigious not only as to actual 
territory (which might mean 
much or little), but as to her 
newly acquired strategical posi- 
tions, and the millions of well- 
armed and well-drilled soldiers 
which she has prepared to 
defend them. 

As von Moltke pointed out 
nearly half a century ago, the 
German Powers will be the first 
tosuffer ; England perhaps last 
of all, as England could live 
without India, though with 
diminished glory, for as long 
as she maintains adequate sea 
power she could defend her 
other possessions, and still have 
amighty empire. And yet such 
is the superiority of Russian 
diplomacy and intrigue, that 
she has succeeded in persuad- 
ing all Europe into the belief 
that England is the common 
enemy—the enemy of all free- 
dom and progress, the tyrant 
and the bully. 

England may not perhaps be 
quite the lamb which some of 
our advanced Radical politicians 
would like to make her, but it 
isabsurd to depict her as the 
wolf; yet, however absurd it 
may be in fact, it is nevertheless 
done, and, what is more, millions 
believe it, especially in France, 
and lend their money to holy 
Russia to help her to check 
England from conquering the 
world. 

_ Russian advance and expan- 
sion has hitherto been compara- 
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tively slow, and not free from 
checks and reverses, though 
never halting longer than neces- 
sary to gain strength and await 
opportunity for another ad- 
vance; so that it has on the 
whole been continuous, from 
Peter the Great to Nicolas IT. 
But now she seems to be pre- 
paring for a rush, or perhaps 
two rushes simultaneously—one 
for Pekin, and the other for the 
Persian Gulf. She knows, or at 
any rate believes, that England 
will not, if she can help it, per- 
mit either; and she is therefore 
preparing the means by which 
she thinks she will be able to 
threaten and overawe England, 
by attacking her in her tenderest 
place—viz., her sea-borne com- 
merce. For this reason and for 
no other is she now spending 
millions of money, and straining 
every nerve to construct that 
very powerful fleet of war-ships, 
the list of which we have given 
to our readers at the beginning 
of this article; and we would 
once more emphasise the point 
that the great majority of these 
ships are not such as Russia 
requires for defence, but are 
simply ‘“‘commerce-destroyers.” 

Our duty is clear. We are 
already building battleships in 
sufficient numbers to maintain 
our superiority in this respect ; 
we are also building several 
large, fast, and powerful ar- 
moured cruisers, though not 
nearly in sufficient numbers to 
meet and deal with the immense 
fleet of this class of ship which 
Russia and France combined 
will in two or three years be 
able to let loose upon our ocean 
trade. 

Sir George Clarke tells us 
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that “ Fate has, however, or- 
dained that Asiatic dominion 
should be shared by two great 
nations. There is ample room 
for both, and could they attain 
to a reasonable measure of mu- 
tual understanding, fairer hopes 
of peace and progress would 
dawn upon the world.” 

We do not profess to know 
what “Fate” has decreed ; but 
we have a very decided opinion 
that Russian statesmen have 
decreed that they do not in- 
tend to go shares with any 
one in Asia, if they can keep 
it. We can therefore only re- 
gard this enormous increase in 
the war navy of an inland 
Power, possessing an _ insig- 
nificant mercantile marine, 
and practically unattackable 
by sea, as a direct menace to 
some one who does possess a 
mercantile marine, and who is 
particularly vulnerable in this 
respect ; for the nature of the 
ships under construction clearly 
indicates the purpose for which 
they are intended. The pro- 
duction of such a fleet of “ com- 
merce - destroyers” does not 
appear to us to be merely a 
phase in the legitimate expan- 
sion of a friendly and peace- 
loving Power possessing the 
largest army that the world 
has ever seen. And yet we 
take leave of Sir George Clarke 
with the most sincere and 
hearty wish that his visions 
of “a better understanding 


1 Mr Goschen lately told the House of Commons that he was unable to spend 
all the money voted for shipbuilding last year, thus implying that the resou 
of the country had been stretched to their fullest extent. 
has, however, been contradicted by various letters to the press, 
no doubt that the resources of our private yards have not nearly be 
They are building largely for foreign countries, and they might just as wel 
building for their own country, if orders are placed in time. 
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with Russia” may be speedily 
accomplished ; though always 
with the proviso that our 
national dignity and interests 
be in nowise compromised in 
our efforts to obtain it, and 
that we take due precautions 
to provide against the possible 
failure of those efforts. 
England’s large fleet of un- 
armoured cruisers was sufficient 
for yesterday ; is perhaps sufh- 
cient for to-day; but it will 
not suffice for to-morrow, either 
in speed or in power of indi- 
vidual ships. If her rivals 
build commerce-destroyers she 
must build anti - commeree- 
destroyers, larger, more power- 
ful, and slightly faster. We 
would therefore most strent- 
ously urge the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and through him 
the Government, to make in- 
mediate provision for at least 
a dozen more of the “King 
Alfred” type of armoured 
cruisers; and perhaps _half-a- 
dozen of a type somewhat 
larger, faster, and more powel- 
ful than the “Novik.”! Such 
a@ programme, in addition to 
the ships we already have 
building, would undoubtedly be 
expensive. It would “costa 
lot of money,” as the expres 
sion goes; but it would be far 
cheaper than the loss of ou 
ocean commerce. This colr 
petition in armaments is ne 
of our seeking: it is the att 
of those who wish to destroy 
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our commerce, and with it our 
empire. 

All the great moves in war- 
ship construction which have 
taken place during the last 
half-century, almost all the 
imovations in type, armour, 
speed, armament, boilers, and 
some other minor but not un- 
important matters, seem to 
have originated in foreign 
countries, and to have been 
simply and solely designed with 
the object of depriving con- 
servative John Bull of his 
boasted naval supremacy, by 
rendering his “fleet in being” 
obsolete. Fortunately, we have 


the great advantage of being 
able to build more rapidly and 
more economically than our 
rivals, 

The competition in naval 
amaments may be extrava- 
gant; but it is a competition 


in which we must take the lead, 
regardless of cost, or perish as a 
nation. Dark clouds are rising 
around our horizon, and there 
is no time to be lost. 
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Thoughtful Englishmen some- 
times ask themselves, and one 
another, why they are so gener- 
ally hated and cursed on the 
continent of Europe. The 
answer may be given in a very 
few words—Envy and jealousy 
of their unprecedented com- 
mercial prosperity. That is 
a sufficient cause: no other is 
necessary. 


Since the above was written, 
the interference of Russia in 
Persia, where she seeks by 
various means to obtain com- 
plete dominion over the weak 
Government of the Shah, lends 
additional force to Colonel Mark 
Bell’s arguments. 

Russia’s move is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that Great 
Britain has her hands full at 
present in South Africa. It is 
sufficient to show the insincer- 
ity of the famous disarmament 
proposals, even if unsupported 
by other acts. A straw will 
show all but blind men how 
the wind blows. 
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Ir was getting late when we 
drove up to the big drill-shed. 
We had a private farewell of 
our own to attend to first, and 
we looked rather dishevelled. 
When five big men in fur coats 
pile into one cab, dress clothes 
are apt to get rumpled, and 
the temperature rises, even if 
the windows are open and the 
thermometer outside the club 
marks 25° below zero. The 
floor was crowded, and in that 
sea of upturned faces it was dif- 
ficult to pick out one’s friends 
and acquaintances. The people 
were talking when we arrived 


—about lyddite shells and 


quarter-column formation, and 
the “lava charge,” and other 
mysterious technicalities. 


On 
the platform were rows upon 
rows of school-children, and 
scattered here and there about 
the great hall were men in 
uniform. Then some one sang 
Rudyard Kipling’s Invocation, 
and the children’s fervent 
appeal to “pay, pay, pay,” 
sounded like a mandate. When 
the last verse was ended the 
colonel of the 90th Battalion 
stood up and told us of the 
burial of the union-jack by 
the Johannesburgers, and how 
there was painted on the box 
the one word “ Resurgam,” and 
added that the Canadian Con- 
tingent proposed to be present 
at the resurrection. Whereat 
we cheered ourselves hoarse, 
and began to talk again,—about 
Imperial Federation, and the 
consolidation of the Empire, 
and other themes that are 
very near to the people’s hearts 


THE PLAINS. 

these days. Then came “Sol. 
diers of the Queen,” and the 
schoolboys let themselves go 
in the chorus. The papers 
said there were only 150 of 
them,. but judging from the 
volume of sound that went 
ringing along the roof, the 
lungs of the rising generation 
in this crisp clear atmosphere 
are exceptionally healthy. They 
sang that refrain with a whole- 
souled resoluteness and energy 
that made the men stare hard, 
and some of the women choke 
a little. It was only a chorus 
of colonial schoolboys singing 
a music-hall song; and yet, 
looking into the future, it was 
more than that—it was a peal 
of loyalty and defiance, it was 
the growling of the cubs of the 
young lion. Then another 
pause, and we were just getting 
started bn a_ perfectly new 
scheme for the amalgamation 
of the English Yeomanry and 
the Canadian Rough Riders, 
when a wild tumultuous cheer 
broke out in the neighbourhood 
of the platform, and was caught 
up and rolled back like a wave 
from the body of the hall. A 
single, soldierly, red-coated fig: 
ure was threading its way 
through the front ranks of the 
choir, and the audience threw 
their fur caps in the air, while 
the lion cubs tumbled over oné 
another and yelped gleefully, 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow. 

The commanding officer turned 
a little white, and raised his 
hand to his moustache, a 

some of the women who wer 
round his young wife began 
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choke again. He spoke after 
the manner of the English, 
“in straight - flung words and 
few,” and told us how proud 
he was of his men, and how 
they rejoiced at the chance of 
fighting for the old flag; how 
they would think of us, and 
remember that we should be 
crowding round the bulletin- 
boards to hear what our fellow- 
countrymen were doing “out 
there.” Then he had to stop 
for a minute or two till we had 
done cheering ; and after silence 
had been restored one individual 
lion cub expressed his complete 
approval of the speaker by 
piping out the shrill remark, 
“E’s all right,” whereat we 
all broke loose again, and the 
commanding officer told us how 
forsome months he and his men 
had been practising the Boer 
formation out on the prairie, 
and that they hoped to teach 
“our friends the enemy” a 
trick or two in their own game. 
And afterwards the whole as- 
sembly sang “God Save the 
Queen”; and his friends went 
up and shook hands with the 
speaker; and I noticed that 
some of the women were look- 
ing a little dewy about the eyes, 
while the men poured out on 
to the snow-clad side - walk, 
and swore softly at nothing 
In particular to relieve their 
feelings, 

Three days later I started to 
the capital of the “Territories ” 
to see something of the Cow- 
boy and Mounted Police Con- 
tingent before they left. I got 
on the train a couple of hours 
before dinner, and arrived in 
time for early breakfast next 
morning. In a country of 
Magnificent distances like this, 
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we look on such a journey 
very much as you would on a 
“run down” from London to 
Brighton. In a corner of the 
smoking-car were fastened up 
the latest tissue bulletins of 
the war, as they arrived over 
the wires from station to sta- 
tion. In the dining-car, and 
in the Pullman, the talk was 
of Buller and Methuen, and 
the chances our men might 
have—to the total neglect of 
the wheat-market and of the 
weather. When the negro 
porter called up the Regina pas- 
sengers at six o'clock the next 
morning, the first question was, 
“ Any news?” and there was 
no need to particularise either. 
I had to wait an hour at the 
hotel before getting my break- 
fast; and the first half-dozen 
guests to enter the dining-room 
were tall lithe men, booted and 
spurred, who seemed to smell 
of fresh air, and who swung 
into their seats with an un- 
mistakable cavalry swagger. 
Half an hour later the Mounted 
Police “democrat” drove up, 
and, with a couple of the 
officers, I started for the bar- 
racks. It is a three-mile drive 
alongside the railroad track, 
beyond which there lies a flat 
waste of snow to the sky-line. 

I said something about the 
cold, and was promptly snubbed 
by one of my companions. 
Major Constantine — by the 
way, he says “Mr” is good 
enough for him—has just re- 
turned from the Yukon, where 
it is cold. I asked him what 
was the coldest dip he had ex- 
perienced there ? 

“One day,” he told me, “ the 
thermometer marked 77° below 
zero.” 
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“Did you feel it much?” 
(My little record of 52° below 
zero was losing importance.) 

“ Well, it wasn’t pleasant out 
of doors: there was no wind 
luckily, but the air was full 
of sparkling particles of ice. 
It was impossible to see across 
the barrack-yard,—the smoke 
poured straight down from the 
chimneys like water, and lay 
on the ground like a blanket. 
We had only four hours’ day- 
light at that time, and candles 
were a dollar apiece, 120 dollars 
a box.” 

“How in the world did you 
put in time?” 

He smiled grimly and said: 
“My boy, I had work to do. 
I was Chief Magistrate, Com- 
mander -in-Chief, Home and 
Foreign Secretary, and a few 
other things besides. I had 


three tables in my room with 


a different class of work on 
each, and when I got tired 
I took a rest by moving from 
one table to another. You see, 
the mining population was a 
little mixed: we had Arabs, 
Chilians, Kanakas, Japs, every- 
thing except Chinese, — there 
were Government regulations 
against them. I arrived there 
with twenty men on July 26, 
I remember, and by November 
8 we had built nine houses, one 
75 feet long, and the smallest 
16 feet by 16 feet. We had 
to cut and carry all the timber 
ourselves, and the men’s shoul- 
ders used to get raw. We had 
to do everything by man-power 
at that time, and food was ex- 
pensive. I got up a consign- 
ment of 12,000 lb. of beef; 
1500 lb. of it cost $1.50 per Ib., 
the rest only $1.” 

I didn’t “ grouse” about the 
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cold in Regina after that. We 
drove into barracks, and my 
two companions disappeared 
into their offices promptly. The 
contingent was to start in three 
days, and they had no time to 
spare. I walked off towards 
the riding-school to judge the 
recruits. There was a_ long 
narrow pathway of a couple of 
planks laid side by side on the 
snow, slanting from the barrack- 
yard tothestables. Strung out 
in single file for its whole length 
was a line of recruits, each man 
carrying a brand-new Cali- 
fornian saddle on his head. | 
have the highest respect for 
these volunteers in the service 
of the empire, but I must con- 
fess that they looked tough. 
Their khaki uniforms were wait- 
ing for them 2500 miles away, 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
knowing that their travelling 
kit would probably have to be 
thrown away, they had not 
chosen their best clothes. The 
corporal at the head of the line 
was attired in very old breeches 
and gaiters, a flannel shirt, and 
a Norfolk jacket that had seen 
better days. At the sight of 
me his face broke into a smile, 
and his eyes twinkled gleefully 
under the — superincumbent 
saddle. It was T., a man of 
more than independent meals, 
owner of a string of polo ponies, 
and of a name known through: 
out England. But he had tra- 
velled, for the love of it, through- 
out all this great North-West 
country ; hunted in the Barren 
lands; been “out” with French 
Scouts; and the war fever was 
on him, and he was thorough- 
ly and conscientiously happy: 
There were plenty more like 
him—lI must have talked to 4 
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dozen that morning. Here 
comes another, a tall figure in 
“shaps,” or fringed leather 
overalls, a buckskin coat, and 
a wide- brimmed cowboy hat 
under which a pair of Saxon 
blue eyes look straight into 
yours, while the owner speaks 
in a soft cultivated drawl that 
suggests a Londonclub. I saw 
them afterwards in the riding- 
school, sitting their half-broken 
Western - bred horses, some of 
whom appeared to think they 
were in a circus, with an ease 
and grace that told of years of 
practice. 

It does not do to judge by 
appearances: even the skilled 
eye of the Commissioner may be 
deceived sometimes. One guile- 
less simple-looking youth, with 
a vacant sleepy face, came up 
for inspection, The Commis- 


sioner scanned him distastefully. 


He was doubtful about his chest- 
measurement, about hisstamina, 
about his physique generally, 
and more than half inclined to 
get rid of him. So he asked 
sharply, “Can you ride?” 

The boy looked up with a 
tired smile, and said, “ Yes, sir.” 

The Commissioner told an 
orderly to bring a horse from 
the stables; and the orderly 
took care not to pick the 
tamest horse he could find. The 
hew recruit swung himself into 
the saddle, and the horse began 
to buck. We know something 
about bucking horses out here, 
and I had heard of this one. 
The troop were going to take 
him out as a “Mascotte.” They 
said he would “buck round and 
round in a ring, and cry like a 
baby.” The new recruit sat on 
him with a peaceful, meaning- 
less grin, and never moved. 
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The colonel said, “‘ That’ll do, 
you can take the horse.” Then 
he turned to the rider and 
gruffly remarked, “Well, you 
can ride.” 

The boy smiled apologetically ; 
he was sorry for having given so 
much needless trouble. “Yes, 
sir,” he said; “I think I can 
ride anything with hair on ”—a 
pause — “except a porcupine.” 
He was accepted. 

After riding - school they 
turned out for foot-drill. Verily 
they were a motley crowd. 
Some of them wore fur caps; 
some “Stetsons,” or cowboy 
hats with a stiff brim; some 
had red “ tuques,” and reminded 
me of Masaniello ; one desperado 
hada broken brown “billy-cock.” 
Beside them the Mounted Police 
busby with its yellow bag looked 
smartness itself. Many were 
clad in long fur coats reaching 
nearly to their heels — they 
looked the most comfortable ; 
some had buffalo or buckskin 
pea -jackets, which were cer- 
tainly serviceable. A few poor 
devils had no overcoats at all, 
not even gloves; and I was 
always relieved when _ the 
“Stand easy” gave them a 
chance of stamping on the 
frozen ground, and slapping a 
little life into their numbed 
fingers. 

There were men in moccasins; 
there were men in shooting- 
boots; there were men in rid- 
ing-boots; and men in rubber 
overshoes. And the most con- 
spicuous feature in the whole 
business was their utter lack of 
self-consciousness. Every eye 
was on the drill-sergeant, and 
on every face there was a 
strained eager look of attention. 
They wanted to learn every- 
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thing they could in the shortest 
possible time, and nothing else 
mattered. They were much 
above the ordinary run of re- 
cruits in intelligence, education, 
and especially in initiative and 
individual resource. No wonder 
that they picked it up so quickly, 
and that their mistakes were so 
few. 

I drove back to the hotel 
that evening with a good deal 
to think about. After dinner 
I smoked with the man who 
had returned from the Yukon, 
and made him tell me things. 
How he had hunted one fugi- 
tive from justice for six months 
over the North American con- 
tinent, and finally run him to 
earth at Loredo, where the 
Mexican Government detailed 
a major and twelve men to 
arrest him. How he had to 
take him from there to the 
Gulf of Mexico, in order to 
board a British steamer, and 
avoid trouble about extradition. 
How the only steamer he could 
catch was bound for Jamaica, 
and he had to ship his man to 
Kingston, and thence to Hali- 
fax, in order to bring him with- 
in reach of Canadian law. Of 
the U.S.A. marshal, who was a 
Montrealer by birth, and had 
to use his revolver with his 
left hand because his right 
elbow was crippled by a bullet. 
He was a dead shot, and 
extraordinarily quick “on the 
draw ” ; report said that he had 
killed eighteen men in his time, 
and he was universally re- 
spected. Of the fight on the 
platform of the railway station 
at Albuquerque, and how some 
of the bullets broke the train 
windows. Of the fandango he 
attended at Les Cruces on 
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Christmas Eve, when there 
were three dead men on the 
floor inside two hours. How 
they drove at midnight from 
the hotel at Tularosa, which is 
in No-man’s Land, after making 
all their arrangements to stay 
for two days; because, had 
some of the inhabitants of that 
thriving town known the date 
of their departure, their chances 
of getting away safe would 
have been slim. Of his first 
journey to the Yukon with 
only one companion, and how 
they built their own boat and 
paddled it 750 miles down the 
river. 

He showed me the _ proper 
way to fire a revolver, with the 
middle finger on the trigger, 
and the forefinger laid along the 
stock, parallel with the barrel, 
because in that way you line 
dead on your object, instine- 
tively. I wanted more, but un- 
interesting outsiders came in 
and interrupted. 

The education of the North- 
West Mounted Police during 
their term of service is varied 
and comprehensive. 

Next morning I walked up to 
the barracks alone. There was 
a dense white mist which made 
all objects at a distance of ten 
yards look hazy and indistinct. 
The trail lay close to the rail 
way track, but even that | 
could hardly make out. I had 
gone about a mile, and was be- 
ginning to wonder whether I 
might not have missed the way; 
when the mist lifted a little 
and a watery-looking sun strug: 
gled to show itself overhead. 
Away to the left stretched the 
endless prairie, and, for the 
hundredth time, I was struck 
by its extraordinary resell 
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blance to a calm summer sea. 
The surface of the snow was 
rippled by yesterday’s wind, 
and here and there a tiny hum- 
mock broke into sparkles like a 
crested wavelet. It was good 
to live on a morning like this. 
Suddenly I heard a distant 
shout, and looked round. 
Growing out of the mist behind 
me came a troop of ghosts, 
rising and falling, and herald- 
ing their approach by un- 
earthly yells. It was a band of 
horses being driven in from 
some of the western ranches. 
At their head rode a cowboy, 
in buckskin coat, shaps, long 
spurs, wide-brimmed hat, and 
lariat on his saddle. Behind 


him some thirty or forty rough- 
coated, wild-looking bronchos ; 
behind them again a couple 
more cowboys, and a smart- 
looking police sergeant in uni- 


form. They swung by at a 
half-speed gallop, and faded out 
of sight in fifty yards, the regu- 
lar beat of their hoofs on the 
frozen snow passing like a 
rataplan of muffled drums. A 
moment later and a bugle-call 
sang out loud and clear from 
the invisible barracks beyond. 
Then the fog lifted, and the 
buildings stood out sharp and 
distinct on the crest of the hill, 
and high up the flag fluttered 
out its scarlet folds against the 
cloudless blue of the sky. 

There was a commotion when 
I got there. A young corporal 
in the police had volunteered 
for South Africa, and his ser- 
vices had been refused. Sub- 
sequently he had got into trouble 
for some trivial offence and 
been put under arrest. When 
he was sent for to the orderly- 
toom he reached down his cap, 
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put it on, adjusted his belt, and 
quietly remarking, “Tl settle 
this business right now,” he 
placed the barrel of his revolver 
in his mouth and drove a bullet 
through the top of his head. 
When they picked him up, his 
left hand was still grasping the 
barrel and his right was round 
the trigger. Everybody was, I 
think, genuinely sorry, but 
everybody was so busy that 
little was said. 

The quartermaster was ubiq- 
uitous. To see him fussing 
about with a sheaf of memo- 
randa in his hand, it was hard 
to realise that little more than 
a year ago he was lying on the 
prairie with his right arm 
smashed by a bullet, a rifle 
pointed straight at his head, 
and behind it “Almighty Voice,” 
son of “John Sounding Sky,” 
cattle thief, murderer, and, in 
his way —hero. How that 
worthy slew five white men 
and three Indians before he 
was slain himself; how, with 
a couple of boys, he dug rifle- 
pits in a small bluff, and held 
it for two days and a night, 
till a field-gun had been brought 
from Regina; and how, all 
through the fight, his old mother 
sat ona little hillock near by, 
wrapped in her blanket, croon- 
ing a death-song, and calling 
on her son to die as became an 
Indian brave,—are not all these 
things told in the chronicles of 
the Mounted Police? 

The quartermaster’s arm is a 
little stiff; he was subsequently 
pitched out of a dog-cart in an 
English lane and broke it the 
second time; but he offered to 
raise and equip 50 or 100 men 
at his own expense for service 
in South Africa, The offer was 
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refused, and then came the 
news that a second contingent 
had been accepted, and that 
it would be recruited from the 
Mounted Police. Captain A. 
was in Winnipeg at the time, 
and there was a doubt about 
his medical fitness, owing to 
his wound. I will not vouch 
for the truth of the story, but 
it is said that he called on the 
regimental doctor one after- 
noon, closed the door behind 
him, whipped a revolver out, 
and ordered the astonished 
medico to throw up his hands. 
Then he explained what he 
wanted, and added that he did 
not propose to leave the room 
without a certificate of fitness 
—and he got it. 

I lunched with the Commis- 
sioner: the house was crowded, 
and we took our meal in relays. 
My hostess was the chief’s only 
daughter, the type of a pretty 
English girl. She was sending 
out her father, husband, and 
one brother ; and was to accom- 
pany the contingent to Halifax. 
“Not that they want me a 
bit,” she explained, “ but Weno- 
nah can’t go without me, and 
they won’t go without Weno- 
nah.” Now Wenonah is a wide- 
eyed baby of fourteen months, 
and she rules the regiment, 
from the colonel downwards, 
with a rod of iron. Her name 
is Indian for sweetheart, and 
sounds just as pretty. (A 
murrain on the philologist who 
told me that the original form 
of the latter word was “sweet- 
ard,” on the analogy of “drunk- 
ard” and “coward” !) 

After lunch we all moved off 
to the parade-ground, The sun 
was dazzling, and the glare from 
the snow was hard to face. So 
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our party crossed the square, to 
the imminent peril of our lives, 
with a couple of hundred 
Western horsemen charging 
down it at full gallop, and 
leant our backs against the 
wire fence, with the sun behind 
us. Right opposite were tlie 
barrack buildings, and a long 
dark line of sleighs and blank- 
eted horses. Everybody in 
the neighbourhood was out, 
from the Lieutenant-Governor 
to the railway hands. Between 
us and them were four troops 
of mounted men manceuvring. 
How those men could ride! 
Three days ago half of them 
had never been drilled; three 
days ago many of those horses 
had never had a saddle on their 
backs. Yet they trotted and 
cantered, and galloped and 
wheeled in line, the riders with 
the same intent look on their 
faces, and their rough - coated 
15-hand steeds obeying every 
touch of heel and bridle, in a 
manner that would have done 
no discredit to a cavalry regi- 
ment. True, some of the men 
rode with short stirrups, and 
when they charged past a few 
were sitting down in the saddle, 
and racing with a seat that was 
strongly reminiscent of an Eng- 
lish hunting - field ; but they 
were unmistakably workmar- 
like. Strolling up and down, 
his hands behind his _ back, 
garbed in a buffalo coat, beneath 
which you caught an occasional 
glimpse of blue riding-breeches 
with a yellow stripe, perfectly 
fitting boots and _ glittering 
spurs, was the colonel. Those 
keen steadfast blue eyes of his 
never missed anything, though 
he rarely spoke, and then only 
to give a short sharp word of 
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command. The officers under- 
stood the men they had to deal 
with, and I never heard an oath 
orrough word. ‘“ You did that 
very well, men; now try it 
again.” And the men obeyed ; 
you could feel that they were 
doing their very best. 

The full-dress uniform of the 
police is a scarlet tunic with 
yellow facings, white helmet (in 
summer), blue cloth breeches 
with yellow stripes, cavalry 
boots, and cavalry overcoats. 
In winter they wear coats of 
Russian lamb, since the ex- 
tinction of the buffalo, and fur 
busbies with yellow bags. All 
of which added just the touch 
of colour to the scene that made 
it a joy to look upon. But 300 
yards in our rear was a little 
square strip of snow fenced in, 
and dotted here and there with 
headstones. A small group of 
men in charge of a non-com- 
missioned officer were bending 
over a dark patch of black 
earth,—a fatigue party of 
prisoners digging the grave of 
the man who had shot himself 
four hours ago because he could 
not be permitted to go to the 
front. 

What the Commissioner's 
daughter didn’t know about 
horse-flesh didn’t seem to be 
worth knowing: the lady next 
to me was chatting about Hur- 
lingham and Ranelagh with the 
familiarity of a born Londoner, 
pausing to remark with pardon- 
able pride, “ You wouldn’t think 
that horse my husband is riding 
hever was saddled till he was 
caught and ridden down to the 
railway station on Thursday, 
Would you?” And I acknow- 
ledged that I wouldn't. We 
were all sorry when the ride 
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was over and the men returned 
to stables. 

That evening I dined at the 
hotel, sitting next to a bishop 
in orthodox Episcopal garb. 
At the next table was a quiet- 
looking youth, who was heir- 
presumptive to an English 
marquisate; another was in a 
very similar position, owing to a 
recent return among the killed 
and wounded in South Africa. 

The bishop, if I may be al- 
lowed to use such a disrespectful 
expression, was chortling. He 
was doing it softly and un- 
obtrusively, but he was unde- 
niably tickled. The night 
before he had found himself 
alone in a Pullman with a 
prominent rancher and a Jap- 
anese student from an Ameri- 
can university. They had read 
all their papers, talked them- 
selves hoarse, and the rancher 
suggested a game of whist. 
To get a fourth they enlisted 
the services of the nigger porter 
onthe car. ‘The porter played 
a remarkably fine rubber,” said 
his lordship gleefully ; “the Jap 
had only played twice before, 
but he picked it up in the most 
wonderful .manner; but I 
wonder what they would think 
of such a quartet over in Eng- 
land!” I always did respect 
that bishop. 

I left on the train that night, 
with a couple of police officers 
from Calgary, in the heart of 
the ranching district, where 
they were raising another 
similar corps, enlisting some 
of the finest cowboys in the 
Territories. One man, they 
told me, presented himself 
to the recruiting officer, and 
stated his various qualifications 
strongly but concisely. 
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The officer looked at him 
hard and said, “ Where have I 
seen you before? Why, you’ve 
been convicted three times for 
horse-stealing !” 

“Yes, sir,’ responded the 
unabashed volunteer hopefully, 
“and I've brought my rope!” 

The sequel of the story is 
unauthenticated, but it is whis- 
pered that that officer will 
never be short of a good horse 
if there is one anywhere in 
the neighbourhood during the 
campaign. 

Another giant of about six 
feet four, but a splendid rider, 
was cleaning his horse two 
days after enlistment. He was 
in his shirt-sleeves, his waist- 
coat was unbuttoned, and 
underneath was a belt with 
the brass cartridges peeping in 
gleaming rows. He was asked 


why he carried his belt loaded 


at such a time, and explained 
in a hurt tone that he had 
carried his belt loaded since 
he was big enough to lift a 
revolver. These men can shoot 
straight, with both hands, from 
the back of a horse going at 
full gallop; and heaven help 
the Boers if they ever get a 
chance at them in pursuit! 
We began to talk about the 
individual resourcefulness — to 
which the men are trained in 
their police experiences. One 
of my fellow-travellers was 
travelling last autumn among 
the foothills near Great Slave 
Lake, when he came to a 
mountain stream. A week ago 
it was fordable, although there 
was a steep pitch down the 
bank to the water’s edge. To- 
day, though he did not know 
it, the bank had been eaten 
away, and the river was in 
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flood. The waggon he was 
driving dropped straight into 
the swollen current, and the 
horses disappeared _ bodily, 
“There was a bar about fifty 
yards away, and by swimming 
the horses diagonally, so as to 
get the force of the stream 
to push behind, I managed to 
get to land all right; but a 
man who did not understand 
that would in all probability 
have tried to make straight 
across, and lost the horses, 
and, very likely, his own life 
too.” Wherein I concurred. 
They had a sham fight at 
Calgary a day or two pre 
viously, calling out all the 
available forces in the neigh- 
bourhood, including a_ couple 
of 9-pounder guns, whereof the 
inhabitants are very proud. 
During the engagement, by a 
skilfully executed flank move- 
ment, a troop of cowboys, led 
by a retired officer in the In- 
perial army, charged down on 
those guns like a storm, “roped” 
them in less time than it takes 
to write it, twisted their lariats 
round the horns of their Cali- 
fornian saddles, and galloped 
away at full speed with the 
enemy’s artillery clattering a 
their heels. Picturesque, ant 
possibly some day useful too! 
Men who have shot tigers 
Central India and Ovis poli in 
the Himalayas, tell me that 
among the Indians in this 
country are the finest trackers 
theworld. An Indian hunter may 
not match certain shikaris 0 
the spoor of a tiger among rocks, 
but for “still - hunting” the 
wary wapiti and picking up 4! 
imperceptible trail in the path- 
less forest—for stealing throug 
dried timber on moceasined feet, 
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as silently as a ghost, he is 
unrivalled. He will glance care- 
lessly at a moose-yard and tell 
you offhand the number, age, 
and sex of the herd from the 
footprints alone. He will tell 
you anything about tracking, 
except how he knows it, and 
that he seems unable to explain. 
As scouts these men are in- 
valuable. The police themselves 
have picked up a good deal of 
this knowledge in hunting stray 
bands of horses, runaway cattle, 
and cattle-thieves. 

Not long ago a number of 
petty thefts occurred week after 
week in one of our small Western 
towns. The police force con- 
sisted of a young constable, 
little more than a boy. He 
was sorely perturbed over the 
matter, but kept his own 
counsel. He prowled about the 
streets at night, long after the 
inhabitants were in bed, alone, 
but saw nothing. At last, about 
two o’clock one morning, he 
noticed a barrel, upturned, 
under the hotel-windows, and 
drew up to investigate. There 
was a crash of broken glass, 
and a dark form landed on the 
side-walk and sped away silently 
with his pursuer close on his 
heels. But a policeman in 
boots is no match for an Indian 
m moccasins, and the constable 
gave up the chase—for the 
moment. 

He returned to the town, 
knocked up a sleepy stable- 
keeper, hired a buckboard, and 
the two drove off to pick up 
the trail. The Indian was wily 
with the craft of his race. He 
had tried all his tricks to cover 
up his tracks: in one place he 
Jumped a clear twelve feet side- 
ways from the path, and doubled 
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like a hare ; he caught his pony 
at last, and rode him straight 
into a band of horses to obliter- 
ate the hoof-marks. Finally, 
thinking all was safe, he crawled 
into a hayrick eight miles away 
on the prairie, and went to sleep. 
He woke to find himself looking 
at the barrel of a revolver; and, 
being a sensible man, got into 
the buckboard like a lamb, and 
drove to the lock-up. Charac- 
teristically enough, his thefts 
had consisted principally of 
cheap looking-glasses, children’s 
toys, and valueless knick-knacks. 
But it was a good piece of track- 
ing—at night, and done from 
a wheeled vehicle. 

The Assiniboine Indians have 
been known to cut the lariat in 
a sleeping man’s hands and 
steal the horse without waking 
the owner at the other end; 
and men of this stamp take a 
lot of catching. 

The history of the North- 
West Mounted Police is full of 
interest, and no one, perhaps, is 
a better authority on the sub- 
ject than Colonel Irvine, who 
commanded the force between 
the years 1880 and 1886, and 
in whose private residence I am 
writing these notes. From the 
reports which he has put at my 
disposal, it would be easy to 
write a book which would con- 
tain a fairly complete history 
of the rise and progress of this 
North-West country. From 
these reports I learn that the 
nucleus of the force consisted 
of 150 men, who arrived in 
the Province of Manitoba in 
October 1873, and were quar- 
tered in the old stone fort 
on the banks of the Red river. 
They were under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel French, 
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of the Royal Artillery, who had 
organised the school of gunnery 
in the Dominion, and who is 
now Major-General command- 
ing the New South Wales 
Forces. He was quickly im- 
pressed with the necessity of 
increasing the strength of the 
troop in order to cope success- 
fully with the outlaws and 
whisky traders in the Far 
West, and returned to Ottawa, 
to find that the Dominion 
Government were in complete 
sympathy with him. On the 
6th of June 1874, he left 
Toronto in command of 16 
. Officers, 201 men, and 244 
horses. Of the men a consider- 
able number had served in the 
regular army, the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and the schools 
of gunnery at Kingston and 
Quebec ; and all had been care- 


fully selected for the work be- 


fore them. On the morning of 
the 12th they arrived at Fargo, 
the terminus of their railway 
journey, and 1300 miles from 
their starting-point. Here en- 
sued a scene of wild confusion. 
The waggons had been taken 
to pieces, and packed in de- 
tached parts; the saddlery was 
all in pieces, though each box 
was complete in itself; the 
horses had to be disembarked 
and attended to; there were 
acres of ground covered with 
stores of all sorts; and the 
people of the town were gath- 
ered round enjoying the sight, 
and prophesying that it would 
take a week, at least, to get 
them started. At 4 o’clock 
A.M. of the 13th, says Colonel 
French, the saddlers were at 
work at the harness and sad- 
dlery, the wheelers putting the 
waggons together, and an officer 
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and thirty men getting out 
stores and loading them. This 
party was relieved at 8 o'clock 
A.M., again at noon, and again 
at 4 o'clock P.M. At 5 o'clock 
p.M. “D” division drove out with 
twenty-nine loaded waggons, at 
7 pM. “E” division following; 
and by the afternoon of the 
14th “F” division cleared up 
everything (with the exception 
of heavy stores going down by 
steamer), and came to where the 
other divisions were camped, 
about six miles from Fargo. 
Four days later they camped 
again on Canadian soil, and 
here their difficulties began. 

The night after their arrival 
the worst thunderstorm ever 
seen in the country burst over 
them. For eight hours it 
lightened without cessation. 
At midnight 250 horses stam- 
peded, breaking halters and 
picket ropes, and crushing their 
way through the laager of wag- 
gons that encircled them. The 
men made a desperate attempt 
to stop the runaways, six of the 
pluckiest being badly trampled, 
and one sev erely i injured. Under 
these circumstances horses have 
been known to run straight 
ahead with the wind for fifty 
miles before they are stopped. 
The North - West Mounted 
Police were lucky: they Ir 
covered all theirs (with the ex 
ception of one, supposed to have 
been drowned in the Pembina 
river) within a distance o 
thirty - five miles, but the cr 
tastrophe caused a delay o 
several days. 

When the train pulled out 
from Dufferin it was a mile ant 
a half long when closed up © 
a proper “interval. But from 
advanced- to rear-guard it was 
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more usually from four to five 
miles, owing to the uneven rate 
of travel of horses and oxen, 
and the difficulties presented by 
the breaking of axles and wheels 
of what Colonel French calls 
“that imposition of the country, 
the Red river cart.” 

At the head of the column 
was “ A” division with splendid 
dark bays and thirteen wag- 
gons. Then “B” with dark- 
browns. Next “C” with light 
chestnuts, drawing the guns, 
and gun and small-arm ammu- 
nition. Next “D” with greys, 
then “E ” with blacks, the rear 
being brought up by “F” with 
light bays. Then a motley 
string of ox-carts, ox-waggons, 
cattle for slaughter, cows, calves, 
ploughs, harrows, mowing-ma- 
chines, &c. The force had not 


only to fight if necessary, but 
to establish posts throughout 


the Far West. 

And so they marched 800 
miles to the Rocky Mountains 
through unknown country, 
whose inhabitants were some 
30,000 Indians and a few white 
whisky - traders and despera- 
does. 

Here they left the Assistant- 
Commissioner to build Fort 
Macleod, so called after himself, 
and sent another detachment 
north to Edmonton, while the 
main column turned back, cross- 
Ing northwards by way of 
Qu’Appelle to Fort  Pelly, 
whence they returned to Duf- 
ferin, arriving in November. 
From Toronto, which they left 
m June, to the Red river was a 
distance of 1460 miles. From 

ufferin, which they left on 
July 8, with the thermometer 
at 95° to 100° in the shade, till 
the balance of the force returned 
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there, four months afterwards 
to a day, the thermometer mark- 
ing 20° to 30° below zero, they 
had marched 1959 miles, and 
not lost a life. 

From that time on the duties 
of the Police were many and 
various. They were magistrates, 
judges, cavalry, artillery, in- 
fantry, engineers (military and 
civil), constables, architects, 
builders, mail clerks on the 
railway—sorting the letters in 
uniform and side-arms (V.B.— 
never has a train been “held up” 
in Canada), and Indian agents. 
They were several other things 
too, but I am only enumerating 
a few of their principal official 
occupations. 

First and foremost, they had 
to induce the Indians to “ take 
treaty.” By these treaties the 
various tribes bound themselves 
to remain on their different 
“Reserves,” which were allot- 
ted to them of sufficient area 
to allow one square mile for 
each family of five persons, or 
in that proportion for larger 
and smaller families. In ex- 
tinguishment of all their past 
claims, the Government bound 
itself to a yearly payment, in 
cash, of the following sums: to 
each chief, 25 dollars; to each 
minor chief or councillor, 15 
dollars; and to every other 
Indian of whatever age, 5 
dollars. There were other pro- 
visions for the supply of ammu- 
nition, cattle, implements, school 
instruction, medals and robes 
of honour to the chiefs, &c. 

To impress the several tribes 
with the advisability of closing 
with these terms was a matter 
of years. It was strongly rep- 
resented to them that in the 
case of misbehaviour by any 
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member of the tribe, that in- 
dividual, and that individual 
only, would be punished ; that 
there would be no more wiping 
out of half a nation for the 
sins of one of their number. 
This proved to be one of the 
most cogent arguments used, 
and invariably elicited grunts 
of approval. 

I will give an instance of the 
methods used by the police in 
dealing with natives. Fort 
Walsh is situated some seventy 
miles from the American border. 
In the neighbourhood of the fort 
some years agowas alarge Sioux 
camp under the chieftainship of 
Spotted Eagle. A photograph 
of this individual is lying beside 
me as I write. He is a tall, 
stately, very intelligent man, 
rather like a _ good - looking 
Mongol. His long hair hangs 
down in front of him in two 
pigtails or plaits, bound round 
and round with strips of cotton. 
His robe is beautifully decora- 
ted with porcupine-quill work ; 
on one shoulder are the claws 
of a grizzly bear; in his hand 
he carries a formidable-looking 
weapon with a razor - shaped 
wooden handie some three feet 
in length and studded with 
brass nails, projecting from 
which, at right angles, are three 
knife-blades. On his head he 
wears the single feather dis- 
tinctive of the Sioux tribe. A 
few miles from the main camp 
was another smaller camp, a 
kind of suburb of the larger. 
One night a party of Assini- 
boines, from the other side of the 
border, swooped down on the 
lesser of these two bands and 
carried off all their horses. 
Spotted Eagle, as soon as he 
heard the news, reported the 
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matter at Fort Walsh to 
Colonel Irvine, telling him that 
the hostiles were making for 
the border as fast as they could 
travel. 

Colonel Irvine called a super- 
intendent and two men, and 
invited the Sioux to come with 
them and identify their pro- 
perty. This they were u- 
willing to do, as they were 
inferior in number and at deadly 
enmity with the Assiniboines. 
Finally they compromised by 
selecting one of their tribe, a 
young man who owned the 
largest share of the stolen 
horses. So the six men (includ- 
ing an interpreter) rode off into 
the night. All next day they 
rode on, and at night camped 
by a small river. Here their 
Sioux guide, who could not 
speak a word of English, gave 
a little illustration of the sol- 
dierly qualities of our much- 
abused Red brethren. 

As soon as the evening meal 
was over he sat down before the 
camp fire, unslung his _buffalo- 
hide quiver from his shoulder, 
and proceeded _ to carefully 
sharpen and straighten each 
arrow in turn. While he was 
busy at this, and the colonel 
was holding him up as an ex 
ample to his men, the teamster, 
a long and rather excitable 
Scotsman, ran in to announce 
that a strange animal, which he 
took to be a bear, was stealing 
up to the horses, and that the 
latter were showing signs of 
alarm, so that he feared a stam 
pede. The men jumped for 
their rifles and followed him 
Sure enough, there was 4 
shaggy-looking object adval- 
cing cautiously through the 
bushes. The men ran 
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anxious to get a shot, when an 
arrow sang past their ears, and 
the intruder dropped uttering a 
wild yell; the teamster charged 
up, and flung himself on the 
prostrate body, with his arms 
round its neck. Luckily for 
him, it turned out to be only 
a buffalo calf with an arrow 
through its heart. 

Next day they struck a camp 
of Assiniboines, commanded by 
a well-known warrior named 
Red Dog. Leaving the two 
men and the Sioux guide in 
charge of the horses, the colonel 
and the superintendent walked 
up to the chief’s lodge with the 
interpreter. The lodge was of 
unusual size and _ beautifully 
decorated. In the seat of 
honour was Red Dog, and 


round him his staff, all tall, 
handsome, young Indian braves. 
The interpreter explained their 


mission, and after a little hesi- 
tation Red Dog announced that 
he had not taken the horses, but 
that he knew who had—namely, 
a superior chief to himself, who 
was already some miles on ahead 
towards the border. Colonel 
Irvine asked him if he would 
lend them a guide, as it might 
be difficult to locate the band 
under the circumstances, no one 
knowing to within fifty miles at 
what point they might choose 
to cross. Red Dog consented, 
and early next morning a fresh 
start was made, 

After an hour’s ride they 
heard a cry behind them. Turn- 
ing round, they saw Red Dog, 
surrounded by all his staff (“for 
all the world like a lot of 
A.D.C,'s,” said the colonel in 
telling the story), coming up at 
full gallop. The police halted 
for their arrival, and, somewhat 
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to their relief, found that the 
chief had made up his mind to 
accompany them. 

Then ensued a scene which 
for artistic effect must have 
been hard to beat. It was a 
brilliant day, and Red Dog and 
his staff, splendid horsemen and 
magnificent trackers, spread out 
in skirmishing order over the 
prairie, and took up the trail at 
a fast canter. On they swung, 
the chief with his blanket vivid 
with dyed porcupine-quills ; the 
colonel in scarlet tunic and 
white helmet; the braves in 
breech-clouts, and little else but 
a feather on their heads and a 
quiver over their shoulders ; and 
the policemen in red coats, long 
boots, spurs, and the cowboy 
hats they are permitted to buy 
at their own expense in summer- 
time. Every now and then one 
of the young Indian braves 
would throw himself far down 
along the side of his horse, and 
indicate the direction of the 
tracks by a long free swing of 
the arm, rising again to smile 
over his shoulder at his com- 
panions. On they rode until 
they came in sight of a small 
hill rising out of the prairie, 
and here Red Dog called a 
halt. 

He explained that he thought 
it would be safer for him to go 
on alone, and that if he found 
the camp there, as he expected 
to do, he would light a small 
fire for a signal. The detach- 
ment waited, while the chief 
raced off at full gallop; and in 
a short time a thin pillar of 
smoke curling up told them 
that they had run their quarry 
to earth at last. It was getting 
dusk by now; the Sioux’s life 
would not have been worth an 
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empty cartridge-case had he 
entered that camp, and the 
colonel left him and the two 
constables behind, some three 
miles from the hills, and went 
on alone with the superin- 
tendent and the interpreter. 

In the gathering darkness 
they caught the twinkle of 
many fires, and on arriving at 
their destination found an en- 
campment of over three hun- 
dred lodges. It was not diffi- 
cult to pick out the chief 
teepee, and the little party went 
straight up to this and were at 
once admitted. The chief was 
seated, as usual, in the place 
of honour, and the lodge was 
packed with young braves, each 
one with a Winchester between 
his knees. 

Through the interpreter the 
colonel explained his mission, 
and the chief rose to address 
them. With all the stateliness 
and dignity of an Indian war- 
rior (who would be as much at 
home in a European Congress 
as in a painted wigwam) he 
acknowledged that they had 
taken the horses. He said that 
the Sioux were enemies of the 
Americans, who were his friends. 
He unrolled a parchment com- 
mission which had been given 
him by the United States Gov- 
ernment; and finally, by way 
of peroration, drew a sword 
given to him by some American 
officer in high standing, and 
waved it over his head. The 
eyes of the young braves began 
to sparkle in the firelight and 
their fingers to fidget with their 
Winchesters. 

The colonel explained court- 
eously but firmly that the horses 
had been stolen on English ter- 
ritory, and that he wasn’t going 
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back without them, and _ the 
braves crowded up a little 
closer. Then the colonel re- 
marked sotto voce to his com- 
panion, “I don’t think I'l 
arrest all those chaps”; and 
the superintendent, whose sense 
of humour was a little to seek, 
said, “‘ For God’s sake don’t.” 

The chief rose in reply. He 
complained that the Sioux had 
stolen some of their horses, and 
asked scornfully if the colonel 
would assist him to recover 
them. Whereto the latter 
promptly replied, ‘“ Certainly; 
if they were taken on this side 
of the line, you shall have them 
all returned.” The chief ac 
knowleged that they had been 
taken on American soil, and 
the colonel suggested that, in 
that case, he had better get his 
American friends to recover 
them for him. Meanwhile 
Spotted Eagle had been talking 
to the braves round him, and 
advising them to give up the 
horses. There was a long con- 
sultation, and then the Assin- 
boine chief again arose. 

“T am going,” he said, “to 
make your hearts glad. The 
horses were taken on this side 
of the line, and to-morrow 
morning you shall have them 
back.” The colonel _ said, 
“That’s all right,” and at- 
vanced and shook hands, a 
action which was explained to 
the somewhat astonished chief 
to be a ratification of the 
bargain. 

Next morning all the horses, 
excepting two or three, wét 
brought in, and the interprete? 
appealed to his officer to 
satisfied, adding that the Sious 
would be more than pleased 
recover that number. ne 
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answer was curt, “I am not 
here to please the Sioux or any 
one else—I’m here to get back 
those horses.” 

To save further trouble, the 
missing number was made up 
from horses belonging to the 
Assiniboines themselves, and 
the army of six returned to 
Fort Walsh.’ Next morning, 
early, Red Dog galloped up 
with his men in columns of 
troops behind him. They 
formed up into line in front of 
the fort, and the men dis- 
mounted with the speed and 
precision of a crack cavalry 
corps. The colonel returned 
their property. The Indians 


remarked with a grunt, “ Coup 
for you” (coup meaning a good 
stroke of business); and the in- 
cident was at an end. 

But the greatest trouble they 


had was with the whisky- 
dealers. The Indians, or the 
more intelligent among them, 
recognised early that they could 
not drink and live, so that the 
chiefs co-operated with the 
police, while the more bigoted 
drinkers among them were 
driven to pain-killer, and red 
ink, and hell broth, concocted 
by boiling tea and tobacco in 
the same kettle, and that soon 
weeded them out. 

With the white men it was 
different. In the first place, 
the constables themselves re- 
garded whisky -drinking as a 
malum prohibitum, — nothing 
could persuade them that it 
was a malum in se; so that 
they hated arresting a delin- 
quent, unless it was out on the 
Prairie, and they suspected him 
of trying to trade spirits to the 
Natives, 
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In the next place, one of the 
evils of prohibition is that it 
drives men to think longingly 
of forbidden fruit, and to set 
their wits to work to devise 
means of obtaining it. They 
smuggled it in coffins; in egg- 
shells carefully packed and duly 
labelled ; in tomato cans; even 
in Bibles, ingeniously con- 
structed of tin, and holding 
about a pint apiece. And the 
police caught them and poured 
it regretfully out on the prairie. 
In one case they buried a tub in 
a certain spot, and over the tub 
they placed an iron grate, and 
over that earth. They chose 
this place to empty a particu- 
larly large seizure, and that 
night there was but one sober 
man in the detachment, and he 
was the officer in charge. 

But away from the settle- 
ment the men recognised the 
necessity of the measure, and 
joined keenly in the chase of 
illicit traders. 

One Saturday night the 
officers at Fort Macleod were 
half-way through dinner when 
some Assiniboine Indians came 
in and reported that a quantity 
of liquor was being smuggled 
into the country, to be “cached” 
near a point where two Indian 
tribes, who were not on the best 
of terms, were camped in some- 
what dangerous proximity. 

Colonel Irvine knew that this 
meant red war, and he promptly 
started with an inspector and a 
force of about twenty men to 
make the seizure. They rode 
all night, and reached Fort 
Whoop-up an hour before dawn. 
There they waited for the sun 
to rise, and to rest the horses. 
At break of day they pushed on 
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till a scout galloped back and 
reported that there was a cart 
three or four miles ahead in the 
valley beneath them, with two 
men driving. The men were 
standing up, flogging the horses, 
and racing for the river. It 
was a lovely morning, the dew 
sparkling on the grass, and the 
green valley, dotted here and 
there with bluffs, stretching 
away far beneath their feet. 
With one accord the whole 
troop caught hold of their 
horses’ heads, turned them 
sharp, and rammed them down 
the precipitous incline. 

Once on the flat they were 
racing for blood, the red coats 
of the pursuers making the 
scene curiously like a fox-hunt. 
But the quarry had a long 
start, and were over the river 
and galloping up the farther 
bank before the leaders had 
By 


reached the water’s edge. 
that time their load was light- 
ened, as they had been seen 
throwing cans into the stream 
as fast as they could get rid of 
them during their transit. 


The police didn’t trouble 
about looking for a ford,—each 
man rode straight into the river 
where he first reached it, and 
the whole troop were swimming 
like a pack of otter - hounds. 
They scrambled up the bank 
on the far side, and the cart 
stopped, the drivers throwing 
up their hands. It was neces- 
sary, however, to secure a piéce 
de conviction, and, by the 
colonel’s orders, a sergeant 
picked up a can which had 
been washed ashore. “Open 
it, and taste it,” said his chief ; 
“we've got to prove that it’s 
whisky.” The sergeant com- 
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plied, nothing loth, but he 
promptly spat the first mouth. 
ful on to the grass. It was 
pure alcohol. 

The detachment returned 
with the prisoners to Fort 
Macleod, having been in the 
saddle for twenty-four hours, 
with the exception of one hour 
at Fort Whoop-up, and having 
covered nearly a hundred miles, 

The depot and headquarters 
of the Mounted Police are 
situated at about two or three 
miles from Regina, on the banks 
of the Wascona (which, being 
interpreted, means “ Pile -of- 
Bones Creek”). Their official 
duties cover an area of over 
two and a half millions of 
square miles—about two-thirds 
the size of Europe; and, rail- 
roads being scarce in this 
country, most of their travelling 
has to be done on horseback, or 
in winter with dog-trains. It 
was found that the Ontario 
horses took too long to actli- 
matise, and that the native 
broncho, crossed and much im- 
proved with thoroughbred stock, 
was far better adapted to the 
country both in endurance and 
hardiness. They are tough and 
wiry, averaging about fifteen 
hands, with short backs and 
sound legs and feet. Lon 
Lorne’s escort of about fifty 
mounted men travelled 122 
miles in thirty-five days, #2 
average of over thirty-five miles 
per diem. Owing to the large 
amount of transport, they had, 
speaking generally, two horses 
to a man, and not one single 
horse was incapacitated from 
work by sore back or shoulders 
His Excellency, prior to taking 
his departure from Ford Sha; 
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ordered a parade of the escort, 
and in the course of his address 
made use of these words :— 


“You have been subjected to the 
most severe criticism during the long 
march on which you have accom- 
panied me, for I have on my personal 
staff experienced officers of the three 
branches of the service—cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry—and thev have one 
and all expressed themselves aston- 
ished and delighted at the manner in 
which you have performed your ardu- 
ous duties, and at your great efficiency. 
Your work is not only that of military 
men, but you are called upon to per- 
form the important and responsible 
duties which devolve upon you in 
civil capacities,—your officers in their 
capacity of magistrates, and other 
duties they are called upon to per- 
form, even that of diplomacy.” 


Of the services rendered by 
the North-West Mounted Police 
during the construction of that 
gigantic undertaking, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, Sir 
William Van Horne wrote in 


the following terms :— 


“Dear CoLtoneL Irvine, — Our 
work of construction for the year 
1882 has just closed, and I cannot 
permit the occasion to pass without 
acknowledging the obligations of the 
Company to the North-West Mounted 
Police, whose zeal and industry in 
preventing traffic in liquor and pre- 
serving order along the line under 
construction have contributed so much 
to the successful prosécution of the 
work. Indeed without the assist- 
ance of the officers and men of the 
splendid force under your command, 
it would have been impossible to 
accomplish as much as we did. On 
ho great work within my knowledge, 
where so many men have been em- 
ployed, has such perfect order pre- 
vailed. 

“On behalf of the Company and 
all their officers, I wish to return 
thanks, and to acknowledge particu- 

tly our obligations to yourself and 
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to Major Walsh.—I am, dear sir, 
yours very truly, 
W. C. Van Horne, 
General Manager.” 


The number of men employed 
on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way during construction was 
over 30,000. 

If the history of the Mounted 
Police is ever written it should 
be of thrilling interest; but 
enough — perhaps more than 
enough—has been said in this 
article to show that we have 
here in Canada a force which, 
properly used, should render 
invaluable assistance towards 
the defence of the empire. 

I have another word to say. 
The “Recessional” is a great 
poem. At the moment it was 
written it put into burning 
words the idea that was 
growing half defined in the 
minds of most Englishmen, that 
the power of Great Britain had 
reached its climax, and that 
henceforward our empire might 
begin to decay. To these men 
I would say, Come out to the 
Colonies; fill your lungs with 
the wild free air of a new 
country; look around and see 
your blood-brothers living close 
to Nature herself, facing the 
difficulties and fighting the 
foes that beset a young nation. 
Remember that they are round 
you and with you, east and 
west and north and south. 
Then you will feel and know 
that the coming century is 
only seeing the birth of a new 
empire greater than we have 
yet known. Come out here, for 
here you will feel it in the air. 

C. HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
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NOTHING is more striking in 
modern parliamentary life than 
its growing disregard of the 
past. Great issues are mooted 
by men who either ignore or 
are ignorant of their historical 
origin. Young members discuss 
weighty problems in the light 
of native omniscience. The 
ancestry of events is neglected. 
Development is relegated to the 
few students whose lucubrations 
moulder in classical dust. The 
fact that statesmanship is able 
to look forward, because it has 
already looked back, is either 
flouted or forgotten. Public 
interest is gradually being with- 
drawn from the debates of the 
Commons, just because they 
are daily, less and less, in touch 
with national life, whose very 
changes are organic. The 
genius which treats facts with 
imagination has been replaced 
by the opportunism which in- 
vests phantoms with solemnity. 
The causes of this degeneration 
we shall not here attempt to 
explain. That degeneration it 
is must be patent to any one who 
reflects how the national growth 
depends upon traditional con- 
tinuity, and is rooted in the 
soil of institutions. 

There has been recently a 
great burst of colonial feeling. 
Community of blood, of lan- 
guage, and of institutions have 
riveted the daughters to the 
mother country. It is an aus- 
picious moment, and Mr Cham- 
berlain prepared for and utilised 
it. But of that statesmanship 
he was not the founder. Curious- 
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ly enough, the great statesman, 
whose isolated words have been 
so often twisted and perverted, 
to whom completely opposite 
proclivities have been mis- 
attributed, on whose lips have 
been placed, by those who ought 
to have known (and _ perhaps 
did know) better, the deliver. 
ances of others—this statesman, 
with that consistence and per- 
sistence peculiar to him, was 
the first in this century to press 
on his countrymen that fora 
united nation inhabiting an 
island the concert and union of 
her Colonies also are of the first 
importance. 

It will be of interest to recall 
some of his utterances in this 
regard. As early as 1848, when 
Lord Palmerston was dictating 
a constitution to Narvaez, Dis- 
raeli, true to the principle of 
Bolingbroke that interference 
with foreign Powers was to be 
deprecated unless British inter- 
ests were endangered, yet held 
that our welfare as a great 
colonial Power was so intim- 
ately connected with European 
politics that emergencies might 
arise where non - interference 
would menace alike safety and 
prestige. In July 1856, » 
reviewing the labours of the 
session, he pronounced the fol 
lowing remarkable criticism 
the objectors to the expansi0 
and progress of America :— 


“T cannot forget that the United 
States, though independent, are st 
in some sense colonies, and are 
fluenced by colonial tendencies; 3” 
when they come in contact with larg? 
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rtions of territory scarcely popu- 
lated, or at the most sparsely occu- 
pied, by an indolent and unintelligent 
race of men, it is impossible—and 
you yourselves find it impossible— 
to resist the tendency to expansion: 
and expansion in that sense is not 
injurious to England, for it contri- 
butes to the wealth of this country 
(let us say this in a whisper, lest it 
cross the Atlantic) more than it 
diminishes the power of the United 
States.” 


It was under a Government 
of which Disraeli was a leading 
member that in 1852 a con- 
stitution was framed for New 
Zealand, and in the summer of 
1858 the colony of British 
Columbia established. It was 
not more than a few months 
afterwards that disturbances 
arose, and it is characteristic 
of the ‘Times’ newspaper that 
its review of the year 1859 
finds in these developments 
only the incubus of ubiquitous 
colonies and commerce. In this 
regard the name of the then 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton should 
assuredly be commemorated. 
He treated colonial questions 
during his brief period of secre- 
taryship with firmness, insight, 
and adroitness. Nor should 
it be forgotten that between 
him and Disraeli was a link of 
kindred imagination, as well as 
long-standing friendship. Years 
before they had together con- 
tributed to ‘The New Monthly 

agazine.’ Both were men of 
striking originality, unmiti- 
gated by a public school educa- 
tion; and it is amusing to note 
that the fantastic strain, which 
Was censured (and often when 

was quoting from our clas- 
Sis) as “un-English” in the 
one, was only criticised as ex- 
travagant in the other. Both 
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were students of Bolingbroke. 
They had each the faculty of 
regarding history as a whole, 
and of not perverting their 
vision of progress by the petty 
rancours—political or ecclesias- 
tical—of the moment. Such 
an instinct is invaluable in 
attaching new settlements to 
the nest of their nurture. But 


it was in 1872, in his great 
speech on Conservative prin- 
ciples at the Crystal Palace, 
that Disraeli first definitely pro- 
pounded a colonial policy which 
the present Government would 
do well to ponder :— 


“Gentlemen,” said Mr Disraeli, 
“there is another and second great 
object of the Tory party. If the first 
is to maintain the institutions of the 
country, the second is, in my opinion, 
to uphold the empire of England. If 
you look to the history of this country 
since the advent of Liberalism—forty 
years ago—you will find that there 
has been no effort so continuous, so 
subtle, supported by so much energy, 
and carried on with so much ability 
and acumen, as the attempts of 
Liberalism to effect the disintegration 
of the empire of England. And of 
all its efforts, this is the one which 
has been the nearest to success. 
Statesmen of the highest character, 
writers of the most distinguished 
ability, the most organised and eflici- 
ent means, have been employed in 
this endeavour. It has been proved 
to all of us that we have lost money 
by our Colonies. It has been shown 
with precise, with mathematical, de- 
monstration, that there never was a 
jewel in the crown of England that 
was so truly costly as the possession 
of India. How often has it been 
suggested that we should at once 
emancipate ourselves from this in- 
cubus! Well, that result was nearly 
accomplished when these subtle views 
were adopted by the country, under 
the plausible plea of granting self- 

overnment to the Colonies. I con- 
ess that I myself thought that the 
tie was broken. Not that I, for one, 
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object to self-government. I cannot 
conceive how our distant Colonies 
can have their affairs administered 
except by self-government. But self- 
government, in my opinion, when it 
was conceded, ought to have been 
conceded as part of a great policy of 
imperial consolidation. It ought to 
have been accompanied by an im- 
perial tariff, by securities for the 
people of England for the enjoyment 
of the unappropriated lands which 
belonged to the sovereign as their 
trustee, and by a military code which 
should have precisely defined the means 
and the responsibilities by which the 
Colonies should be defended, and by 
which, if necessary, this country should 
call for aid from the Colonies them- 
selves. It ought further to have been 
accompanied by the institution of 
some representative council in the met- 
ropolis, which would have brought the 
Colonies into constant and continuous 
relations with the Home Government. 
All this, however, was omitted be- 
cause those who advised that policy 
—and I believe their convictions 
were sincere—looked upon the Col- 
onies of England, looked even upon 
our connection with India, as a bur- 
den upon this country, viewing every- 
thing in a financial aspect, and totally 
passing by those moral and political 
considerations which make nations 
great, and by the influence of which 
alone men are distinguished from 
animals.” 


Here we have a definite, a 
far-seeing, and a foreseeing 
policy. There is not one point 
of the scheme which will not 
shortly have to be seriously 
considered by the councils. of 
the nation. It is, moreover, a 
Conservative policy. Long be- 
fore, Bolingbroke, whom Dis- 
raeli had so minutely studied, 
—that Bolingbroke who first 
among English statesmen had 
pointed to the significance of 
Gibraltar, and had foretold 
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England’s mission as a “ Med- 
iterranean Power,’ —had de- 
scribed the then scanty Colonies 
as “so many home farms.” 
With what courage and sagac- 
ity did Disraeli receive and 
hand on the torch! None can 
now doubt the sagacity, and 
if any doubt the courage they 
have only to peruse the vatic- 
inations of that financial Cas- 
sandra, the late Mr John Bright, 
who, during the manufactured 
reaction against “ imperialism” 
of 1879, unconsciously justified 
Lord Beaconsfield’s predictions 
of seven years before. After 
cataloguing, like an auctioneer, 
the ‘“annexations” of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administration, 
he thus proceeded :— 


“All this adds to your burdens 
Just listen to this: they add to the 
burdens, not of the empire, but of 
33,000,000 of people who _ inhabit 
Great Britain and Ireland. We take 
the burden and pay the charge. This 
policy may lend a seeming glory to 
the Crown, and may give scope for 
patronage and promotion, and pay4 
pension to a limited and favoured 
class. But to you, the people, it 
brings expenditure of blood and of 
treasure, increased debts and taxes 
and adds risk of war in every patt 
of the globe.” 


Could a better instance be at- 
duced of the contrast betweel 
the view of England as a 
emporium and the view @ 
Great and Greater Britain asa! 
empire?! What happened? Mr 
Bright had converted Mr Gilad- 


stone. That conversion was 
reciprocal necessity. Without 
the other, neither could hav 
swayed “the lower middles 


al 
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Mr Gladstone appealed to the 
nation, Mr Bright to a class. 
Mr Gladstone appealed to the 
institutions and customs which 
he assailed; Mr Bright at- 
tacked without sympathy. Mr 
Gladstone was a Girondist, Mr 
Bright a Jacobin. Mr Glad- 
stone’s practical fervour and 
“connection” popularised the 
doggedness and narrowness of 
Mr Bright’s theoretic doctrine. 
It might be said that the 
whilom author of the essay on 
‘Church and State’ led the 
“Nonconformist Conscience ” to 
the altar, and that Mr Bright 
gave her away. But the elderly 
Benedick could not quite forget 
the love he had foregone. It will 
be remarked that Mr Gladstone 
still occasionally employed the 
word “empire,” as Lord John 
Russell had done in 1855—a 


word born with Queen Eliza- 
beth, and familiar throughout 
the reign of Queen Anne; 
whereas, if we mistake not, Mr 
Bright never so far demeaned 
himself as to employ or con- 


done it. Mr Gladstone came 
into power. The policy of 
“scuttle” ensued—from what 
motives we will not here stop to 
inquire. We abandoned Canda- 
har; we abandoned the Trans- 
vaal, It was the policy of 
panic and disunion, of personal 
“magnanimity ” but of public 
disgrace, and not the policy of 
wise consolidation and expan- 
sion, and of definite and re- 
spected boundaries, that has 
eventually conducted to “ex- 
penditure of blood and treas- 
we”; and if to-day we are 
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painfully retracing our steps, 
it is due to this retail creed of 
Mr Bright, and not to the 
wholesale propaganda of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

In perusing Disraeli’s speeches 
throughout his career as a 
whole, we are struck by their 
harmony. They were based on 
matured principles. Even the 
phrases “Peace with honour” 
and “Light and leading” (it- 
self a quotation from Burke) 
occur long before their appli- 
cation to crises rendered them 
household words. From first 
to last, as Lord Salisbury so 
aptly observed of him, “ Zeal 
for the greatness of England 
was the passion of his life.” 
Had he survived, we doubt 
not that colonial federation 
would have been the crown of 
his achievements. And it is 
just because this is being for- 
gotten, because our leaders 
rarely advert to the mantle 
which they too often wear 
without the inspiration, that, 
at this juncture, we desire 
to impress the condensed con- 
siderations which we have sub- 
mitted. Some scheme of im- 
perial confederation must short- 
ly be formulated; some recog- 
nition of colonial co-operation 
must speedily be made. The 
tariff will demand anxious con- 
sideration. When the time 
comes for the new Amphic- 
tyonic Council, let the plan be 
devised in the spirit of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and not in the 
sense of Mr Bright or the fren- 
zies of Mr Gladstone. 

W. SICHEL. 
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INDISCRETION. 


THE Queen’s visit to her 
people of London will be an 
imperishable memory for those 
who witnessed it. The wise 
thought and the words which 
express it alike suggest those 
patriarchal times when consti- 
tutions were not, and kings were 
in truth the fathers of their 
country. The Queen will visit 
her people of London! No 
comment can better the simple 
dignity of that pronouncement ; 
and the sacrifice of the lady, 
who faced the biting wind of 
March, found its best reward 
in the joyous patriotism of 
her people. As her carriage 
emerged from the Park into 
Pall Mall, the roar of enthusiasm 
could be heard at a distance 
of a quarter-mile, until the 
wonderful old lady herself ap- 
proached, and then a wave of 
emotion checked the utterance 
even of an applausive shout. 
To explain this emotion is diffi- 
cult, to deny it were absurd: 
one can only say that the pres- 
ence of the greatest monarch 
in the world makes an instant 
silence imperative. Shouts 
greeted her coming, they fol- 
lowed her when she passed, yet 
for the moment that she was 
there the crowd was silent. 
And it is the more remarkable 


this mixture of loud enthusiasm 
and silent respect, because 
the sentiment from which it 
springs is rather national than 
personal. To the most of us 
the Queen is a splendid symbol 
of empire: we admire the 
dignity of her life, the tact of 
her speech, the triumph of her 
reign. But when we see her, 
sitting in her carriage, bowing 
to her people with a pleased 
affability, nothing save a sort 
of mysticism can explain our 
emotion. She is a symbol of en- 
pire—that is the mystery ; and 
of such an empire as no other 
human being has ever boasted. 
No king that ever put the 
world beneath his conquering 
heel has enjoyed so great a 
triumph as our Queen. Neither 
Alexander nor Cesar subdued 
by the sword so many lieges as 
she has attached by the more 
peaceful method of conciliation. 
She reigns over a wider tert! 
tory than was ever controlled 
by human hand; and yet she 
has never been able to sigh 
with the Emathian conquer0r 
that there are no more realms t0 
conquer, since even in this year 
she will add two republics t 
her empire. Louis XIV. made 
the world of courtiers tremble, 
yet his majesté effrayante had 
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not the sanction which invests 
the appearance of our Queen 
Victoria with a sort of mystery. 
Nor let it be supposed that her 
reign has been a reign of peace. 
Though she did not gain her 
empire by the sword, she has 
protected it by the sword, and 
she has declared more wars 
than ever were dreamed in the 
bellicose brain of Alexander or 
Cesar. Moreover, she has 
known all the distinguished 
men of the last sixty years; 
from all whom she has known 
she has compelled respect ; and 
now, after sixty years of em- 
pire, she is still minded to visit 
her people of London, that she 
may share and approve the 
universal patriotism. So it is 
that she appears to us as a 
symbol of empire, as a token of 
a well-spent, grandiose career. 
But she issomething farhigher 


than a symbol: she is also a 
woman, whose keen sympathy 
with her country has not been 
rusted by the passing years. 
If England has shown an equal 
mind in a disastrous crisis, the 
Queen has set a glorious ex- 


ample. She has not fallen 
below the great occasion even 
in the style of her brief letters 
and speeches, which have all 
been touched by a simple in- 
timacy as well as by an august 
dignity. Above all, she has 
displayed a matchless tact, the 
greatest gift of kings. By 
making St Patrick’s Day a 
national féte, she did honour to 
the courage of Ireland, and laid 
the foundation of a unanimity 
upon which her approaching 
visit to Ireland will raise a 
stately edifice. From the be- 
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ginning of the war she made 
plain her anxiety, and yet kept 
an unwavering courage until 
our success made courage easy. 
So that if, when we saw her 
on her journey through London, 
she appealed to us as a symbol, 
reflection shows her a queen, 
with the right instinct of a 
woman, and the wisdom of a 
statesman. 

The demeanour of the crowd 
was no less remarkable. It 
was at once purposed and 
spontaneous. All the world 
shouted, and all the world 
knew why it shouted. Now, 
it has often been said that 
England differs from France 
in that it has no mob, and 
never has this truth been more 
clearly demonstrated than in 
the last few weeks. Only, to 
prove the truth of this asser- 
tion, we must find a proper 
definition. A mob, then, may 
be defined as a collection of 
persons which runs after the 
wildest chimera, and which 
does, says, and thinks collec- 
tively what it would never do, 
say, or think individually. Its 
danger is manifest and deplor- 
able. A thousand sane men 
may meet in the street, and 
compel a policy which each 
one of that thousand would 
regret separately. When the 
Russian admiral visited Paris 
some years since, the Parisians 
in their own homes preserved 
a serene demeanour: no sooner 
were they in the street than 
they wept, laughed, and shout- 
ed they knew not why. Sane 
elderly men spent hours in the 
gutter that they might see 
pass a handful of officers who 
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meant nothing to them, and of 
whose names and qualities they 
were wholly ignorant. There 
we witnessed the mob at its 
best: if it were not intelligent, 
it was not dangerous, since so 
vague an enthusiasm can never 
endanger the State. But turn 
that mob to fury, and a revolu- 
tion is imminent, for a mob can- 
not reason, and does not stop 
to think. The communards, 
who were hardly restrained from 
the sacking of the Louvre, 
had no rage against the pic- 
torial art. Had you canvassed 
them one by one, you would 
have found that ninety - nine 
out of a hundred reverenced 
the splendid gallery of Paris. 
But no sooner had the ninety- 
nine formed themselves into a 
mob than they surrendered the 
right of private judgment ; and 
it is this very surrender which 
renders the Government of 
France ever shifting and un- 
stable. In London this fury 
of the mob is unknown. The 
enthusiasm which greeted the 
Queen came from the crowd, 
and was ratified by the in- 
dividual. Moreover, to be rati- 
fied by the individual, enthusi- 
asm must be inspired by a 
reality. It is no chimera, but 
a reasoning admiration, which 
persuaded the people of London 
to shout themselves hoarse in 
the street; and if you would 
know the difference between 
the mob of Paris and the crowd 
of London, set the Russian fétes 
of six years since side by side 
with the Queen’s visit to her 
people of London. 

And when reticence is im- 
posed upon our crowd it under- 
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stands perfectly the virtue of 
silence. Had the French army 
met with the inevitable checks 
which hampered our progress 
in South Africa, government 
would have succeeded govern- 
ment in idle succession. The 
collective voice of the mob 
would not have been tilled, 
and rowdy bands would have 
marched up and down the 
street to intimidate the rulers 
of France and to demand a 
frequent change. So says the 
‘Figaro,’ and firm in the con- 
viction that after Colenso Lon- 
don was a rebel-pit, the first 
journal of France sent her 
most expert reporter to de- 
scribe the scene of misery and 
desolation. He found not 4 
line of “copy” —only a city 
resolute and unmoved. Then 
came the relief of Ladysmith, 
and London could no longer 
restrain herself. “At last,” 
said an intelligent Frenchman 
to us,—“at last it is proved 
you have a mob.” But we 
think the intelligent French- 
man was wrong. Elderly stock- 
brokers broke their hats and 
blew penny whistles in the 
street, not because they had 
surrendered the right of private 
judgment, but because their 
feeling of relief chimed with 
the universal feeling of relief 
Thousands knew that at last 
friends and relatives had escaped 
the clutch of fever or starvation, 
and the whole world went out 
that the expression of their Joy 
might have a larger space 
Enthusiasm we welcome: Wé 
trust that it will always be 
evoked by a British victory 
or by the flattering sympathy 
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of a wise queen. But a legiti- 
mate enthusiasm does not be- 
long to the mob, a curse which 
visits us but seldom, and which 
then destroys its own energy 
by the easy breakage of a few 
windows. 

But in this hour of our 
triumph Paris has been over- 
taken by a disaster in which, 
despite the constant suspicion 
of anarchy and dynamite, the 
mob has played no part. The 
Thédtre Francais is in ashes. 
The temple wherein the august 
tradition of Moliére has been 
enshrined for a century is but 
a ruin. The loss falls not 
only upon France; Europe is 
the poorer by its most elegant 
theatre, and no one who has 
seen Moliére played upon his 
proper stage can stifle a heart- 
felt and genuine regret. Here 


is no room for political rancour ; 


the true art of drama is never 
Chauvinist, and not even the 
Nationalist press, which hastily 
lays the blame upon Dreyfusism, 
can lessen our grief for this 
universal disaster. Although 
the Comédie Francaise is no 
affair of stones and windows, 
although it has known other 
homes than the stately building 
which was late a glory of Paris, 
it never has known and never 
will know a home better suited 
to its purpose and ambition. 
There was nothing more beauti- 
ful in the beautiful city of Paris 
than the public foyer, dominated 
by Houdon’s superb Voltaire. 
There for a hundred years 
has the wit of Ferney smiled 
from his marble throne upon a 
changing crowd of cosmopoli- 
tans; and thence on a summer 
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evening, when the light of the 
clear sky struggled against 
the glittering lamps, the spec- 
tator might look down on 
the place beneath, busy with 
thronged cafés and hustling 
pleasure-seekers ; while to look 
up from the pavement at the 
lighted windows was to snatch, 
as you passed, a sudden vision 
of luxury and joy. Still more 
wonderful was the foyer of the 
actors, that treasure-house of 
pictures and of relics, upon 
whose walls hung but a month 
ago the antic portraits of 
Moliére and his comrades, and 
where on the night of a céré- 
monie you might encounter the 
whole company dressed up, like 
children for a charade, in the 
robes of a doctor or a Turk. 
Everything was orderly, every- 
thing was dignified—no squalor, 
no cabotinage disturbed the at- 
mosphere of polished pleasantry. 
And the stage—was it not per- 
fect in order and arrangement ? 
The stage of the best London 
theatre still gives you an im- 
pression of squalor and a 
stormed barn; but the subven- 
tioned theatre of France re- 
mained splendid despite its 
litter of furniture and scenery. 
Moreover, it was something 
more than a theatre—it was to 
boot a museum and a library ; 
and it is the one gleam of satis- 
faction in a dreary misfortune 
that the priceless archives, the 
incomparable sculptures, and 
the curious pictures have all 
been saved. The walls of the 
new theatre will soon arise; the 
rare and costly treasures will 
be guarded more jealously than 
before,—all, indeed, will be re- 
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stored save the poor actress who 
has miserably perished on the 
threshold of her life and talent. 

But that which no fire can 
destroy is the constitution of 
the Théatre Frangais and its 
incomparable tradition of act- 
ing. Though not a stone of 
the building were saved, still 
the Decree of Moscow would 
remain in force, a monument to 
Napoleon’s foresight as well as 
to his noble detachment of 
mind. That a soldier, on the 
morrow of a military disaster, 
should distract his grief by 
devising rules for the manage- 
ment of a theatre is without pre- 
cedent in the world’s history ; 
that these rules should survive 
half-a-dozen changes of dynasty 
is indeed a greater miracle. 
Yet more wonderful still is the 
thread of tradition which links 
the theatre of Sardou with the 
theatre of Moliére, and this 
tradition is far more subtle and 
more lasting than sites or 
stones. The torch of art has 
been handed on from genera- 
tion to generation ; the actor of 
yesterday is the professor of to- 
day, and the training which is 
always imperative in France 
ensures the persistence of an 
excellent and authentic style. 
What Delaunay practised 
twenty years ago he preaches 
to-day; and since he learnt 
from a _ predecessor the art 
which his pupils will presently 
inculcate, it is clear that there 
need be no break in the acting 
of France. 

So much, then, is imperish- 
able, and thus our regret for the 
lost theatre is sensibly miti- 
gated. Nor do we need an elabo- 
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rate argument to prove the ad- 
vantage of an admirable system. 
The English actor begins his 
career and commonly ends it an 
amateur. He has so generous 
a faith in his own powers, that 
he believes he can act like a 
gentleman on the stage because 
he behaves like a gentleman off 
it. He forgets that to produce an 
illusion, tone, gesture, and bear- 
ing must be changed ; and for. 
getting this, he forgets also the 
value of training. He merely 
walks upon the boards without 
doubt and without fear, and 
the consequence is that the 
men of genius who beguile our 
leisure can merely speak witha 
cultivated accent, and not in- 
frequently walk like contor- 
tionists. The French actor, on 
the other hand, does not per- 
form until he has been to 
school, until he has learned to 
manage both his voice and his 
limbs with decorum ; and if he 
be at the Frangais he learns 
something more than this: he 
learns to act (so to say) with 
all the weight that tradition 
gives him. To see Coquelin’s 
incomparable “Tartuffe,” for 
instance, which is the fine 
flower of the French School, is 
to forget the actor in the part. 
This is not the Coquelin of 
the Porte St- Martin, who as 
Cyrano proved that he could 
embroider the commonplace 48 
well (or as ill) as Sir Henry 
Irving ; this is the old Coquelin 
of the Théatre Francais, de 
monstrating that, despite many 
years of starring, he can still 
accommodate an amazing talent 
to a perfect method. And we 
know not to which we should 
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ascribe the greater merit—to the 
talent or to the method. The 
talent is all the actor’s own, 
the sonorous voice, the apt ges- 
ture, the inestimable restraint 
which enables him at the crisis 
of the play to achieve a 
great effect by the simplest 
means, the faculty of getting 
into the very skin of the char- 
acter, the sudden change from 
insolence to humility, in which 
even his back and shoulders 
appear to be acting. But the 
method, like the scenic decor- 
ation, is as old as Moliére. 
Without the sacred tradition, 
there might have been a 
Coquelin, but never Coquelin’s 
“Tartuffe.” So it is_ that, 
though Coquelin is at the 
Porte St-Martin, a visit to the 
Thédtre Francais, which still 
endures, though its walls be 
crumbling, takes you back 
across the centuries. The set- 
ting is as simple and restrained 
as the performance. A _ back- 
cloth with a table and a few 
chairs are all that was neces- 
sary in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; they are all that is neces- 
sary to-day, and they are all 
that you get at the Francais, 
when the classics are given. 
The stage is not clogged with 
the vulgar furniture of archex- 
ologists; the play has no diffi- 
culty in emerging from its or- 
hament; and you will never 
hear at the Francais the fool- 
ish comment “How lifelike!” 
Which bursts from the lips of 
the untravelled Londoner when 
he sees the Rialto in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” And as 
there is a propriety in the scene, 
80 there is a propriety in the 
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acting. All are loyal to the 
ensemble: here is no competi- 
tion to get into the limelight, 
no thirsty anxiety to deliver a 
tag upon a lonely stage. Each 
is resolute to contribute his 
(or her) share to the interpreta- 
tion of the play, and that vain 
jealousy which is the disgrace 
of the drama is not permitted 
to disturb the deliberate result. 
For at the Théatre Frangais dis- 
cipline and the sense of a high 
calling have reduced the peculiar 
vices of mummery to their 
lowest terms. Cabotins there 
are at the house of Moliére; 
cabotins there will always be, 
wherever a curtain be drawn 
up on a stage. But at the 
Frangais no actor-manager can 
strut and mouth for his own glori- 
fication: first and last must 
obey the rules of the house ; and 
let it not be forgotten that 
when, after one of his lapses, 
Coquelin returned to the great 
theatre, he took his place as 
the youngest of the sociétaires. 
Moreover, the company recog- 
nises the dignified position 
which it holds, as a branch of 
what we should call the Civil 
Service. It is controlled by a 
Minister, and thus is set high 
above the petty squabbles 
which too often cover a green- 
room with ridicule; it is superior 
to that greed of gold which 
confuses talent with a treasury- 
list. Above all, wherever it 
goes, it carries its pride and its 
convention with it; and the 
disastrous fire, which the world 
deplores, is but an episode, not 
an interruption, of history. 
What wonder, then, that the 
Théatre Frangais reverences the 
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past, and still presents the 
masterpieces of Racine and 
Moliére in such a guise as the 
poets themselves would under- 
stand? It is impossible to 
imagine Shakespeare assisting 
with composure at a perform- 
ance of his plays given in 
London. He could not but 
shudder at the vision of an 
actor making his verse the 
excuse of ingenious and eccen- 
tric “business”; he could not 
but regret that he, the master, 
had become the servant of ac- 
tor and stage-carpenter. But 
neither Moliére nor Racine 
would feel out of place did they 
look down from the other world 
upon the Théatre Frangais, 
where, after two centuries, they 
might recognise the ancient 
gestures and the familiar ac- 
cent. So loyal, indeed, are the 
comedians to the past, that 
they preserve the old customs 
and the old ceremonies. Moliére 
is still crowned upon his birth- 
day; and at certain seasons, 
when “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” or “Le Malade Im- 
aginaire” is given, you may see 
the whole strength of the com- 
pany dressed up in curious 
robes, and may hear such 
august actors as MM. Mounet- 
Sully and Worms joining with 
the youngest pensionnaires in 
songs of ribaldry. Then, should 
a sociétaire retire from the 
theatre, you may witness such 
a ceremony as might fitly close 
the career of a great public 
servant. In brief, no oppor- 
tunity is lost of reminding the 
world that the Thédtre Fran- 
cais has a glorious past, of which 
it is still and will ever be mind- 
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ful. Yet of late years there has 
been a decline—not serious in- 
deed, since the institution is 
stronger than its servants. But 
it must be admitted that the 
old men were better, the old 
stage was better. When M. 
Worms retires, as he must ere 
long, there will be none to take 
his place. Not one of his 
colleagues, it seems, will ever 
play “Le Misanthrope” with 
his amplitude and _ reticence, 
Nor will M. Mounet-Sully easily 
find a successor. reat as is 
his talent, he has always seemed 
to us out of place at the Théatre 
Frangais; his style and ten- 
perament are essentially r- 
mantic; he delights in throw- 
ing ingenious sidelights upona 
difficult part, and interesting 
as is his “Hamlet,” it is ill- 
assorted with the classic grace 
of the ancient theatre. He 


should have gone off to star it 
at the Porte St-Martin, while 
Coquelin should have stayed be- 
hind to uphold the honoured tra- 


dition. But M. Mounet-Sully’s 
devotion has never wavered, 
and when he retires after the 
Exhibition, one note of personal 
distinction will be silenced. | 

And while the company 3 
not gathering strength, the 
scene has suffered from an ev! 
example. If the classical re 
pertory is as simply mounted 
as ever, the Frangais has of late 
years displayed an ambition t0 
rival London in the mounting 
of modern plays. Now, illusion 
on the stage may best be 
attained by a consistent avoid- 
ance of realism. When a sdlid 
scene is built up round the 
actors, the actors must of 
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necessity lose their credibility. 
Where all is false, a breath of 
reality destroys a just impres- 
sion; and the drama, which 
should present, not represent, 
is peculiarly sensitive to the 
encroachments of such hard 
facts as heavy furniture and 
inapposite archeology. But 
we have a convinced faith in 
the logic and refinement of the 
Thédtre Frangais. Other actors 
and actresses will take the 
places of those who after years 
of loyal service hang their harps 
upon the wall. The fashion of 
elaborate decoration will pass 
away with other foolish modes, 
and the first theatre of Europe 
will keep the place which it has 
held for centuries. Of course 


young France will dub it viewx 
jeu with contempt, because it 
does not care to be in the move- 
ment. But the vieux jeu is ever 


green, and will survive, as it has 
survived, a hundred short-lived 
schools. 

Meanwhile, France has but 
one desire—not to interrupt the 
performances of its theatre. 
Within a few months the in- 
jury wreaked by the fire will 
be repaired, and France will 
have shown once more her in- 
finite power of recovery. What 
18 ruined is ruined, and Paris 
looks forward with a brisk 
cheerfulness to the new theatre, 
which will welcome her visitors 
long before the Exhibition closes 
its doors. For this enterprise 
and _persistence we have a 
genuine admiration; and we 
can but the more deeply regret 
the spirit of restlessness which 

ves a great country from the 
Practice of its arts to the per- 
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petual backbiting of its neigh- 
bours. A French man of letters 
discovered recently that Eng- 
lish was not a literary language, 
that Shakespeare had no talent, 
and that Shakespeare’s country 
had never produced a writer. 
In the making of this discovery 
he was aided by a hasty love 
of the Boers, of whom possibly 
he had never heard six months 
ago. Perhaps by this he is 
learning the Taal, a few lessons 
in which may urge him to a 
newopinion. But these folliesare 
the fruit of an over-active brain, 
and it is pleasant to forget 
them, and to remember that the 
Théatre Frangais is an imperish- 
able monument, our admiration 
of which will never be obscured 
by political sympathy. 


Dr Knapp, whose ‘Life of 
George Borrow’ was as miscel- 
laneous a ragbag as ever mas- 
queraded as a book, has thrown 
away another golden chance. 
He had already warned us that 
he was preparing a new edi- 
tion of ‘Lavengro’ and ‘The 
Romany Rye,’ and we own 
that we looked forward to the 
result with something like con- 
fidence. The work of editing 
is scientific rather than artistic : 
an enforced accuracy prevents 
excursions into Carlylese, and 
checks the display of personal 
views. All that we expected 
from Dr Knapp was a plain 
account of Borrow’s manu- 
script, and a clear analysis of 
the differences which separate 
the manuscript from the print- 
ed copy. Then, if the editor 
had resolved to print some of 
the suppressed passages and to 
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withhold others, we had a right 
to demand an explanation of 
his choice. But Dr Knapp, as 
he was over-bold in his former 
enterprise, is over-timid in the 
edition of ‘Lavengro.’! He has 
given us “some _ suppressed 
episodes,” but there is no word 
of what remains unprinted, no 
ray of light upon Borrow’s 
criticism of his own work. The 
pity is the greater, because it is 
only possible to justify the 
resurrection of pages which an 
author deliberately designed for 
death, by the skilful perform- 
ance of a delicate rite. It 
may easily be argued that no 
man should take upon himself 
to rescue that which so whim- 
sical a writer as Borrow cast 
away. But had Dr Knapp 
given us a critical account of 
his author’s suppressions, and 
taken us completely into his 
confidence, we could have for- 
given him. ‘Lavengro’ is half 
a century old, and might al- 
ready have been treated as a 
classic. 

However, Dr Knapp is now 
all modesty, and even makes a 
boast of self-effacement. ‘“ Any 
one who takes up this edi- 
tion,” he says, “ will discover no 
visible name, or preface, or in- 
troduction, save only those of 
George Borrow, from the title 
to the close.” This is not 
strictly accurate, and there is 
no conspicuous merit in with- 
holding a preface when the 
work demands it. For in- 
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stance, Dr Knapp cites two 
suppressed passages in his 
‘Life,’ and says no word of 
them in his edition. Have 
other forgotten episodes shared 
the fate of these two? We 
know not; but we can only 
conclude that this latest edi- 
tion of ‘ Lavengro’ represents 
neither the princeps nor the 
manuscript: it represents, in 
brief, nothing more than the 
whim or discretion of Dr Knapp 
himself. 

What, then, are the sup- 
pressed episodes? Do they add 
to or detract from the excellence 
of the book? They leave the 
book very much where it was, 
since a picaresque novel, not 
being composed upon a rigid 
plan, cannot be thrown out of 
shape by interpolation. The 
episodes fall into their place 
without disturbing what pre- 
cedes or follows, and they must 
be admired or condemned upon 
their merits. Our first feeling 
is a feeling of disappointment. 
The inedited pages do not show 
us the best of Borrow. Not 
one of them contains a hint 
of “the wind on the heath,” that 
blows superbly through the 
great chapters of ‘Lavengro. 
Not one of them sounds the 
trumpet of battle, as it blares 
when the hero meets the Flam- 
ing Tinman. None the less all 
are appropriate, and none dis- 
turbs the narrative. The best of 
them are sketches of eccentric 
characters —of the Poet Par 





1 Lavengro. By George Borrow. A new edition, containing the unaltered 
text of the original issue ; some suppressed episodes, now printed for the first 
time; MS. variorum, vocabulary, and notes, by the Author of ‘The Life o 


George Borrow.’ 


London: John Murray. 
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kinson, of the fire-eating Tor- 
lough O’Donahue, of M. d’Eter- 
ville, the fervent of Boileau. 
And none knew better than 
Borrow how to handle such 
gentry. We could easily have 
spared his criticism of Lord 
Byron, “a perfumed lordling,” 
“with a white hand loaded with 
gawds,” “who wrote verses re- 
plete with malignity and sen- 
sualism,” “not half so great a 
poet as Milton or Butler or Ot- 
way ”’—that, we say, we could 
easily have spared, for it reflects 
nothing else than the popular 
feeling of the time. But Tor- 
lough O’Donahue is an attrac- 
tive swashbuckler, who thinks 
that he has already beaten 
Bishop Sharpe when he has 
indited the challenge. ‘“ Not 
bate him yet?” roars the Cap- 
tan. “Is not there the paper 


that I am going to write the 


challenge on? and is not there 
the pen and ink that I am 
going to write it with? and is 
not there yourself, John Turner, 
my hired servant, that’s bound 
to take him the challenge when 
‘tis written?” However, the 
fire-eater falls to talking philo- 
logy, and convinced that Bor- 
row is an Irishman, because he 
knows Carolan the Great, and 
a traitor, because he sings 
“Croppies lie down,” denounces 
him for “a long-limbed descend- 
ant of a Boyne trooper,” and 
Incontinently tries to break his 
head. “You must deny your 
country, must ye?” he shouts, 
“ye dingy renegade!—the black 
north, but old Ireland still. 

ut here’s Connemara for ye— 
take this —and this. Och, 
murther! what have we got 
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here .?” The 
silence. . 
Poet Parkinson, too, is not 
without merit. He is a fine 
example of a constant class, the 
forerunner of the Poet Close, of 
the Poet Gabbitas, whom our 
youth remembers in the West, 
and of the Bard of the Oval. 
The youthful Borrow took him 
with a seriousness which he did 
not deserve, and which he of 
course resented. “I tell you 
what, young man,” said the 
inspired one, “you have no 
talent for poetry; if you had, 
you would not want my help. 
No, no; cleave to your own pro- 
fession, and you will be an 
honour to it, but leave poetry 
tome.” Good advice, and fol- 
lowed in the main. And that 
the readers of ‘ Lavengro’ may 
judge of Parkinson’s talent, Dr 
Knapp gives in his notes a few 
fragments, which we should 
have been sorry to miss. Here 
is a sample of the poetry which 
was admired in Norwich eighty 
years ago :— 


rest is 


‘¢ Hannah, farewell, I’m bound to go, 
To taste the bitter draught of woe.” 


Thus begins a little work en- 
titled: “On Mr L taking 
leave of his wife and children, 
who was sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years.” 
The other specimens, too, are 
in the best style of the chap- 
book, a style once universal, 
and now, alas! cultivated only 
in obscure corners. But if 
the new episodes are not of 
Borrow’s best, they are still 
of the true Borrow, and we 
wish that Dr Knapp had given 
us more of them. Upon one 
2L 
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point of the argument they 
throw a vivid light: they 
are one and all demonstrably 
autobiographical. The shark- 
ing Irishman, O’Donahue, was 
so real a person that even after 
his scrap with Borrow he sub- 
scribed for five copies of the 
‘Romantic Ballads, as Dr 
Knapp duly declares; and 
Parkinson was so real a poet 
that his works, as we have 
seen, exist unto this day. But 
we cannot take leave of Dr 
Knapp without complimenting 
him upon his notes, which 
have the double virtue of 
clearness and brevity. Their 
object is to prove the inherent 
truth of ‘Lavengro,’ an ob- 
ject which they easily attain. 

And, apart from Dr Knapp’s 
observations and additions, it 
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is pleasant at last to find a 
clean text of ‘ Lavengro,’ whose 
pages are not cut up into double 
columns. For the rest, we 
could wish that Dr Knapp had 
cultivated more earnestly that 
habit of modesty which ob- 
trudes itself here and there in 
this edition. After five hu- 
dred pages of self-suppression 
he can restrain himself no 
longer. Wherefore he refers 
with pride to his ‘ Life of George 
Borrow,’ which, says he, “of 
itself furnishes a sufficient and 
unalterable exhibition of the 
facts concerning the man and his 
work.” The exhibition is ne:- 
ther sufficient nor unalterable, 
and no certificate, signed even 
by Dr Knapp himself, wil 
compel approval of an ill-cor- 
sidered biography. 
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TRIBUTE 


TO THE FLAG. 


“ From him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 


Ir is two o'clock in the after- 
noon, and a blaze of scorching 
sunlight is beating down on the 
cracked yellow plaster walls of 
the hotel. The brown leaves of 
the vine that clambers over the 
lattice-like roofing of dried 
reeds which shades the stone 
terrace below are crisp and 
brittle with the heat. The little 
blue waves are lapping softly 
against the red of jutting rocks 
and the sharp white line of the 
landing-place belonging to the 
opposite villa. It seems as 
though the landscape, in a fit 
of that frothy French patriotism 
of which we hear so much, has 
turned itself red, white, and 


blue, like the dingy old flag 
which hangs at the door of the 
cafe, 

The dingy old flag is not 
there to-day, and the café is 


deserted. A few skinny fowls 
scratch about among the stones 
and hard - baked earth. <A 
dragon-fly darts like a green 
flame across the sunshine, and 
down towards the peacock-blue 
bay, 

Do you want to know why 
the eternal tricolour has been 
taken from the café door? I 
will tell you. 

My story begins years ago, 
oa bare hillside blotched here 
and there by a few crimson 
Vine-leaves clinging still to the 
Stakes which had held up the 
stapes. It was as desolate a 
Spot as one could very well 
See, though the sky which hung 


above it was blue, and the 
bright Mediterranean waves 
glittered below. People talk of 
the gaiety of this southern land 
—people who walk in their best 
clothes on the Promenade des 
Anglais or the Boulevard de la 
Croisette. They are mistaken. 
They have never seen the South 
in all its sadness, in all its un- 
utterable desolation—the South, 
silent and deserted, with its 
tracks of fertile land left un- 
planted, sacred to the hymn 
of that monotonous little sun- 
worshipper, the cicala. 

Here, on the hillside, beyond 
the dead belt of the vines, 
some one had built a queer little 
shanty — built it of broken 
stones, of split bricks, of all 
kinds of odds and ends of rub- 
bish. It had been erected very 
long ago, for there were holes 
in the walls, into which had 
been thrust bunches of dried 
reeds — the tall reeds whose 
feathery heads wave over the 
little river below, like the crests 
of ghostly knights and paladins 
in some old forgotten romance. 
Here was no snug garden-plot, 
gay with yellow marigolds and 
nasturtiums, and fenced round 
with a hedge of scented privet, 
such as we see before the door 
of a country cottage in Eng- 
land. The earth was all baked 
and beaten down before the 
door, and a little yellow grass 
showed in sickly patches upon 
the burnt soil, from which the 
cicalas spring up in clouds at 
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every footstep, twirling their 
blue and red petticoats in the 
sunshine like innumerable dif- 
ferent coloured ballet-dancers. 

On the day I remember, a 
woman was standing by the 
door harnessing a small, dusty- 
looking donkey to a broken - 
down kind of cart. In the cart 
was a supply of milk-bottles— 
the neat tin can of our civil- 
ised areas is here a thing un- 
known. The donkey had a 
weary patient air, as though 
he had never known thoroughly 
rested bones, or a thoroughly 
satisfied appetite. The woman, 


with her shabby dress, of which 
no atom of distinctive colour 
remained beneath the fierce on- 
slaughts of the sun, and her big 
country hat tied about her ears, 
seemed a creature of labour, a 
thing of endless and hopeless 


toil. 

Yet I remember that when I 
spoke to her, she had the quick 
cheerfulness of her race, and 
all its childish disposition to- 
wards loitering gossip. Yes— 
she lived there. She was the 
milk-woman of the district, 
driving down at six o'clock 
every morning to the little toy- 
station by the hotel, more than 
a mile away, and then climbing 
all the sloping heights around 
to carry milk to the tiny huts, 
or sometimes villas, perched 
upon them. She got very little 
by this mode of living, she said, 
in her breezy cheerful way, as 
though it hardly mattered to 
her. Every one was poor. She 
had almost always enough for 
the children and her husband, 
and she did not look for more. 
Of herself she did not speak, 
and I felt that there were times 
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when she and the dusty pa- 
tient donkey kept their fast 
together. 

Then she opened the door of 
her little shanty and showed 
me the interior—a strange, dim 
place, which had a poverty- 
stricken weirdness of its own. 
A paralysed man, some years 
her senior, was sitting near the 
tiny slit of window, with the 
light falling on his pale face and 
vacant eyes. This was the 
husband of whom she spoke. 
On the floor a boy of three or 
four was eating wild figs, and 
playing with a_ battered tin 
trumpet. This was her young- 
est child. The other, some 
years older, was gone to pick 
mushrooms. 

As she spoke he came in, his 
basket brimming with zan- 
pignans, as he called them in 
his queer childish patois. These 
children hardly understood civ- 
ilised French. They were small 
and pale, like all Southern 
children, with an underfed air, 
and big sad eyes. They sal 
munching their figs, and hand: 
ling the toy trumpet with a 
strange old-fashioned solemnity. 

Yes, she said, they would kk 
a help to her by-and-by, whe 
they had done their service and 
come back to their old home 
They could get work in the 
quarry over the hill; and, whe 
she was too old, one of them 
could help her with the milk. 

Odd, simple dream of rest and 
content! Only to leave of 
trudging up the rough hillsides 
where the cart could not g0- 
only to drudge a little less 
bitterly in old age than she had 
done in youth! To sit m the 
sun sometimes and stare at tl 
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blue sky, and the sea, and be 
at peace—what a little thing it 
seems! Who would think that 
so humble an ambition could 
never be realised ? 

I remember always, when I 
think of her, the senseless hus- 
band staring at us with un- 
meaning eyes—the two children 
on the earthen floor playing 
with the tin trumpet. 

Perhaps it was an omen, that 
tin trumpet ! 


I have seen her many times 
since then, I have seen her 
driving down to the little sta- 
tion in the cool fresh morning, 
with the milk-bottles in shining 
rows behind her; or trudging 
up the narrow winding path, 
beset with dancing cicalas and 
shining black bees, and here 
and there by glorious swallow- 
tailed butterflies like flames of 
brocaded gold. Sometimes I 
have seen her digging in the 
valley below, where the melons 
lie yellow in the sun, and thyme 
and southernwood grow as weeds 
beside the way. But, wherever 
and whenever I have seen her, 
she has always been at work, 
and alone. 

She always wears the same 
dress—or one like it—faded to 
the colour of the brown earth. 
The straw of her wide flapping 
hat is burnt to the same tint. 
she is greyer now than when I 
first saw her, and her face is 
scorched and wrinkled into the 
‘ppearance of extreme old age : 
and the vacant husband still 
Sits in the hovel on the hill, 
ike a grim speechless vampire 
Sucking the poor fruit of her 
abour, 
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But the tin trumpet has 
hung on the wall for many a 
year. 

They went out, those little 
pickers of zampignans and figs, 
into the world beyond the sunny 
herb-scented Esterel. The elder, 
released from his service, drifted 
away into other paths—going 
in the end, of course, to swell 
the ruffianism of lowest Paris. 
The younger came back, broken 
down by fever, poisoned by the 
deadly miasma of some pesti- 
lential African marsh—back to 
the mother whom he was to 
help, and the little bare hut on 
the hillside. 

Neither of these two men had 
ever struck a blow at an enemy. 
Neither had lifted a finger in 
the defence of his country. Yet 
both were to die for it—one, 
years later, by the hand of the 
executioner— one, only to-day, 
in the grip of disease. 

For the last act in this 
humble drama ended to - day. 
As I came through the lonely 
rough road leading through 
the forest to St Raphaél, only 
an hour ago, I heard the crack- 
ing of a whip in the stillness, 
and the rumble of wheels. 
Presently one of the great 
stone-carts of the quarry came 
in sight, rocking stormily among 
the ruts, and drawn by a couple 
of mules: and I looked up in 
sudden surprise, for upon the 
high seat, holding the reins in 
her motionless hands, sat my 
old milk-woman of the hill. 

Her face was still, and grey, 
and impassive as stone under 
the shadow of the faded hat. 
Her bent brown figure hardly 
moved to the jolting of the cart. 
Her eyes, staring past me, had 
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the look of some dumb beast of 
burden which has been goaded 
beyond even despair. 

Three or four quarrymen ran 
beside the cart with whips in 
their hands, urging the mules 
on with an occasional cut, and 
a resonant Italian curse; and 
in the cart lay a coffin, over 
which some one had flung the 
dingy French flag from the door 
of the dirty little cafe—fit cover- 
ing for a soldier of France 
whose life had been offered up 
on the altar of his country’s 
folly. 

I stood aside, and the strange 
procession swept past me. There 
was something infinitely savage 
and barbaric about it—infinitely 
savage, but infinitely sad. The 
big black mules, with their 
high peaked collars, the shape 
of which had perhaps never 


changed since the days of the 


Saracens — the brass laurel 
wreaths worked upon the 
leather trappings, dim survivals 
of Roman conquests; the run- 
ning men, with their dark un- 
moved faces, and their brutal 
exclamations ; and, high above 


Tribute to the Flag. 
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all, the jaded, motionless figure, 
sitting alone with its desolation 
and despair; and behind it, the 
rough coffin covered with a flag, 
torn by the fingers of playing 
children, and bespattered, not 
with blood, but with wine. 

And yet France laughs at 
those who speak to her of Peace, 
and the trumpet calls from 
the empty fields those whose 
labour it should be to make 
fruitful this fertile desert—calls 
them to useless destruction 
before the altar of ‘that national 
vanity which is miscalled Glory. 

“La France—la Gloire—le 
Drapeau!” They are fine words 
these. But to that grey old 
woman left alone upon her hill- 
side, France is only a dim ter- 
rible thing, to which her children 
have been sacrificed in vain. 
Glory is but another name for 
Death, and the flag is_ that 
battered tricolour before the 
café door, which has lain, like a 
sad unspoken epitaph, above 
the wreck of all her simple 
hopes, and the ruin of a broken 
life. 

NELLIE K. BLISseTT. 
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A SKETCH! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“T sLepr little, hurried over 
my breakfast, and after a slight 
hesitation gave up my early 
morning visit to my ship. It 
was really very wrong of me, 
because, though my chief mate 
was an excellent man all round, 
he was the victim of such black 
imaginings that if he did not 
get a letter from his wife at the 
expected time he would go 
quite distracted with rage and 
jealousy, lose all grip on the 
work, quarrel with all hands, 
and either weep in his cabin or 
develop such a ferocity of tem- 
per as all but drove the crew 
to the verge of mutiny. The 
thing had always seemed in- 
explicable to me: they had 
been married thirteen years; I 
had a glimpse of her once, and, 
honestly, I couldn’t conceive a 
manabandoned enough to plunge 
into sin for the sake of such an 
unattractive person. I don’t 
know whether I have not done 
Wrong by refraining from put- 
tng that view before poor 
Selvin: the man made a little 
hell on earth for himself, and I 
also suffered indirectly, but 
Some sort of, no doubt, false 
delicacy prevented me. The 
marital relations of seamen 
would make an interesting sub- 
ject, and I could tell you 
Instances, . However, 
this is not the place, nor the 


time, and we are concerned 
with Jim—who was unmarried. 
If his imaginative conscience 
or his pride; if all the ex- 
travagant ghosts and austere 
shades that were the disas- 
trous familiars of his youth 
would not let him run away 
from the block, I, who of 
course can’t be suspected of 
such familiars, was irresistibly 
impelled to go and see his head 
roll off. I wended my way to- 
wards the court. I didn’t hope 
to be very much impressed or 
edified, or interested or even 
frightened—though as long as 
there is any life before one a 
jolly good fright now and then 
is a salutary discipline. But 
neither did I expect to be so 
awfully depressed. The bitter- 
ness of his punishment was 
in its chill and mean atmos- 
phere. The real significance 
of crime is in its being a 
breach of faith with the com- 
munity of mankind, whose 
safety rests on fidelity to ideas 
expressed in law, and to des- 
potic and unexpressed ideals. 
From that point of view he was 
no mean traitor, but his execu- 
tion was a_ hole -and - corner 
affair. There was no _ high 
scaffolding, no scarlet cloth 
(did they have scarlet cloth on 
Tower Hill? they should have 
had), no awe-stricken multitude 
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to be horrified at his guilt and 
be moved to tears at his fate 
—no air of sombre retribution. 
There was, as I walked along, 
the clear sunshine, a brilliance 
too passionate to be consoling, 
the streets full of jumbled bits 
of colour like a damaged kal- 
eidoscope: yellow, green, blue, 
dazzling white, the brown 
nudity of an undraped shoul- 
der, a bullock-cart with a red 
canopy, a company of native 
infantry in a drab body with 
dark heads marching in dusty 
laced boots, a native police- 
man in a sombre uniform of 
scanty cut and belted in patent 
leather, who looked up at me 
with orientally pitiful eyes as 
though his migrating spirit 


were suffering exceedingly from 
that unforeseen—what d’ye call 
"em ? — avatar — incarnation. 
Under the shade of a lonely 


tree in the courtyard, the 
villagers connected with the 
assault case sat in a picturesque 
group, looking like a chromo- 
lithograph of a camp in a book 
of Eastern travel. One missed 
the obligatory thread of smoke 
in the foreground and the pack- 
animals grazing. A_ blank 
yellow wall rose behind over- 
topping the tree, reflecting the 
glare. The court-room was 
sombre, seemed more vast. 
High up in the dim space the 
punkahs were swaying short to 
and fro, to and fro. Here and 
there a draped figure, dwarfed 
by the bare walls, remained 
without stirring amongst the 
rows of empty benches, as if 
absorbed in pious meditation. 
The plaintiff, who had _ been 
beaten, an obese  chocolate- 
coloured man with shaved head, 
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one fat breast bare and a bright 
yellow caste-mark above the 
bridge of his nose, sat in pon- 
pous immobility: only his eyes 
glittered, rolling in the gloom, 
and the nostrils dilated and col- 
lapsed violently as he breathed. 
Brierly dropped into his seat 
looking done up, as though he 
had spent the night in sprinting 
on a cinder-track. The pious 
sailing-ship skipper appeared 
excited and made uneasy move- 
ments, as if restraining with 
difficulty an impulse to stand 
up and exhort us earnestly to 
prayer and repentance. The 
head of the magistrate, deli- 
cately pale under the carefully 
arranged hair, resembled the 
head of a hopeless invalid after 
he had been washed and brushed 
and propped up in bed. He 
moved aside the vase of flowers 
—a bunch of purple with a few 
pink blossoms on long stalks 
—and seizing in both hands 
a long sheet of bluish paper, 
ran his eye over it, propped his 
forearms on the edge of the 
desk, and began to read aloud 
in an even, distinct, and care- 
less voice. 

“By Jove! For all my fool 
ishness about scaffolds and 
heads rolling off—I assure you 
it was infinitely worse than 4 
beheading. A heavy sense o 
finality brooded over all this, 
unrelieved by the hope of rest 
and safety following the fall 4 
the axe. These proceedings 
had all the cold vengefulness 
of a death-sentence, and the 
cruelty of a sentence of exile 
Everything would be over for 
him. Everything but the dis 
tress of his thoughts, the mental 
suffering, the danger, the pog 
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nant incertitude of fate, the 
regret. This is how I looked 
at it that morning—and even 
now I seem to see an undeni- 
able vestige of truth in that 
exaggerated view of a common 
occurrence. You may imagine 
how strongly I felt this at the 
time. Perhaps it is for that 
reason that I could not bring 
myself to admit the finality. 
The thing was always with me, 
I was always eager to take 
opinion on it, as though it had 
not been practically settled: 
individual opinion — interna- 
tional opinion—by Jove! That 
Frenchman’s, for instance. His 
own country’s pronouncement 
was uttered in the passion- 
less and definite phraseology a 
machine would use, if machines 
could speak. The head of the 
magistrate was half hidden by 
the paper: his brow was like 
alabaster. 

“There were several questions 
before the Court. The first as 
to whether the ship was in 
every respect fit and seaworthy 
for the voyage. The Court 
found she was not. The next 
point, I remember, was, whe- 
ther up to the time of the 
accident the ship had been 
navigated with proper and sea- 
manlike care. They said Yes 
to that, goodness knows why, 
and then declared that there 
Was no evidence to show the 
exact cause of the accident. 
A floating derelict probably. I 
myself remember that a Nor- 
Wegian barque bound out with 
‘cargo of pitch-pine had been 
sven up as missing about that 
time, and it was just the sort of 
craft that would capsize in a 
Squall and float bottom up for 
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months—a kind of maritime 
ghoul on the prow] to kill ships 
in the dark. Such wandering 
corpses are common enough in 
the North Atlantic, which is 
haunted by all the terrors of the 
sea,—fogs, icebergs, dead ships 
bent upon mischief, and long 
sinister gales that fasten upon 
one like a vampire till all the 
strength and the spirit and even 
hope are gone, and one feels 
like the empty shell of a man. 
But there—in those seas—the 
incident was rare enough to 
resemble a special arrangement 
of a malevolent providence, 
which, unless it had for its 
object the killing of a donkey- 
man and the bringing of worse 
than death upon Jim, appeared 
an utterly aimless piece of 
devilry. This view occurring 
to me took off my attention. 
For a time I was aware of the 
magistrate’s voice as a sound 
merely; but in a moment it 
shaped itself into distinct words 

. ‘in utter disregard of their 
plain duty.’ The next sentence 
escaped me somehow, and then 
. . . ‘abandoning in the moment 
of danger the lives and property 
confided to their charge’... 
went on the voice evenly, and 
stopped. <A pair of eyes under 
the white forehead shot darkly 
a glance above the edge of the 
paper. I looked for Jim hur- 
riedly, as though I had expected 
him to disappear. He was very 
still—but he wasthere. He sat 
pink and fair and extremely 
attentive. ‘Therefore, ; 
began the voice emphatically. 
He stared with parted lips, 
hanging upon the words of the 
man behind the desk. These 
came out into the stillness as if 
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wafted on the wind made by the 
punkahs, and I, watching for 
their effect upon him, caught 
only the fragments of official 
language. . . . ‘TheCourt... 
Gustav So-and-so master... 
native of Germany, . . . James 
So-and-so... mate... certifi- 
cates cancelled.’ A silence fell. 
The magistrate had dropped 
the paper, and, leaning sideways 
on the arm of his chair, began 
to talk with Brierly easily. 
People started to move out; 
others were pushing in, and I 
also made for the door. Outside 
I stood still, and when Jim 
passed me on his way to the 
gate, I caught at his arm and 
detained him. The look he 
gave discomposed me as though 
I had been responsible for his 
state: he looked at me as if I 
had been the embodied evil of 
life. ‘It’s all over,’ I stammered. 
‘And 
now letnoman .. .” Hejerked 
his arm out of my grasp. I 
watched his back as he went 
away. It was a long street, 
and he remained in sight for 
some time. He walked rather 
slow, and straddling his legs a 
little, as if he had found it diffi- 
cult to keep a straight line. 
Just before I lost him I fancied 
he staggered a bit. 

**Man overboard,’ said a 
deep voice behind me. Turning 
round, I saw a fellow I knew 
slightly, a West Australian ; 
Chester was his name. He, 
too, had been looking after Jim. 
He was a man with an im- 
mense girth of chest, a rugged, 
clean-shaved face of mahogany 
colour, and two blunt tufts of 
iron-grey, thick, wiry hairs on 
his upper lip. He had been 


‘Yes,’ he said thickly. 
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pearler, wrecker, trader, whaler 
too, I believe ; in his own words 
—anything and everything a 
man may be at sea, but a 
pirate. The Pacific, north and 
south, was his proper hunting- 
ground ; but he had wandered 
so far afield looking for a cheap 
steamer to buy. Lately he 
had discovered—so he said— 
a guano island somewhere, but 
its approaches were dangerous, 
and the anchorage, such as it 
was, could not be considered 
safe, to say the least of it. ‘As 
good as a gold-mine,’ he would 
exclaim. ‘Right bang in the 
middle of the Walpole Reefs, 
and if it’s true enough that 
you can get no holding-ground 
anywhere in less than forty 
fathom, then what of that? 
There are the hurricanes, too. 
But it’s a first-rate thing. As 
good as a gold-mine—better! 
Yet there’s not a fool of them 
that will see it. I can't get 
a skipper or a shipowner to 
go near the place. So I 
made up my mind to cart 
the blessed stuff myself’... 
This was what he required a 
steamer for, and I knew he 
was just then negotiating en- 
thusiastically with a Parsee 
firm for an old, brig-rigged, sea- 
anachronism of ninety horse- 
power. We had met and 
spoken together several times. 
He looked knowingly after Jim. 
‘Takes it to heart?’ he asked 
scornfully. ‘Very much,’ I 
said. ‘Then he’s no good, 
he opined. ‘What’s all the 
to-do about? <A bit of asss 
skin. That never yet made 
a man. You must see things 
exactly as they are—if you 
don’t, you may just as well 
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give in at once. You will 
never do anything in this 
world. Look at me. I made 
it a practice never to take any- 


thing to heart.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, 


‘you see things as they are.’ 


‘I wish I could see my partner 
coming along, that’s what I 
wish to see,’ he said. ‘Know 
my partner? Old Robinson. 
Yes; the Robinson. Don’t you 
know? The notorious Robin- 
son. The man who smuggled 
more opium and bagged more 
seals in his time than any loose 
Johnny now alive. They say 
he used to board the sealing- 
schooners up Alaska way when 
the fog was so thick that the 
Lord God, He alone, could tell 
one man from another. Holy- 
Terror Robinson. That’s the 
man. He is with me in that 
guano thing. The best chance 
he ever came across in his life.’ 


He put his lips to my ear. 
‘Cannibal ?—well, they used to 
give him the name years and 


years ago. You remember the 
story? A shipwreck on the 
west side of Stewart Island ; 
that’s right ; seven of them got 
ashore, and it seems they did 
not get on very well together. 
Some men are too cantankerous 
for anything—don’t know how 
to make the best of a bad job— 
don’t see things as they are— 
as they are, my boy! And then 
what’s the consequence? Ob- 
vious! Trouble, trouble; as 
likely as not a knock on the 
head; and serve ’em right too. 
That sort is the most useful 
When it’s dead. The story goes 
that a boat of Her Majesty’s 
ship Wolverine found him kneel- 
ing on the kelp, naked as the 
day he was born, and chanting 
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some psalm-tune or other ; light 
snow was falling at the time. 
He waited till the boat was 
an oar’s length from the shore, 
and then up and away. They 
chased him for an hour up and 
down the boulders, till a marine 
flung a stone that took him 
behind the ear providentially 
and knocked him senseless. 
Alone? Of course. But 
that’s like that tale of sealing- 
schooners ; the Lord God knows 
the right and the wrong of that 
story. The cutter did not in- 
vestigate much. They wrapped 
him in a boat-cloak and took 
him off as quick as they could, 
with a dark night coming on, 
the weather threatening, and 
the ship firing recall guns . 
every five minutes. Three 
weeks afterwards he was as 
well as ever. He didn’t allow 
any fuss that was made on 
shore to upset him; he just 
shut his lips tight, and let 
people screech. It was bad 
enough to have lost his ship, 
and all he was worth besides, 
without paying attention to 
the hard names they called 
him. That’s the man for me.’ 
He lifted his arm for a signal 
to some one down the street. 
‘He’s got a little money, so I 
had to let him into my thing. 
Had to! It would have been 
sinful to throw away such a 
find, and I was cleaned out 
myself. It cut me to the 
quick, but I could see the mat- 
ter just as it was, and if I 
must share—thinks I—with any 
man, then give me Robinson. 
I left him at breakfast in the 
hotel to come to court, because 
I’ve an idea... . . Ah! Good 
morning, Captain Robinson. ... 
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Friend of mine, Captain Robin- 
son.” 

“An emaciated patriarch in 
a suit of white drill, a solah 
topi with a green-lined rim on 
a head trembling with age, 
joined us after crossing the 
street in a trotting shuffle, and 
stood propped with both hands 
on the handle of an umbrella. 
A white beard with amber 
streaks hung lumpily down to 
his waist. He blinked his 
creased eyelids at me in a be- 
wildered way. ‘How do you 
do? how do you do?’ he piped 
amiably, and tottered. ‘A little 
deaf,’ said Chester aside. ‘Did 
you drag him over six thousand 
miles to get a cheap steamer?’ 
_Iasked. ‘I would have taken 
him twice round the world as 
soon as look at him,’ said 
Chester with immense energy. 
‘The steamer will be the 
making of us, my lad. Is 
it my fault that every skipper 
and shipowner in the whole 
of blessed Australasia turns 
out a blamed fool? Once I 
talked for three hours to a 
man in Auckland. “Send a 
ship,” I said, “send a ship. 
Pll give you half of the first 
cargo for yourself, free gratis 
for nothing—just to make a 
good start.” Says he, “I 
wouldn’t do it if there was no 
other place on earth to send a 
ship to.” Perfect ass, of course. 
Rocks, currents, no anchorage, 
sheer cliff to lay to, no insur- 
ance company would take the 
risk, didn’t see how he could 
get loaded under three years. 
Ass! I nearly went on my 
knees to him. “But look at 
the thing as it is,” says I. 
“Damn rocks and hurricanes. 
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Look at it as it is. There’s 
guano there, Queensland sugar- 
planters would fight for—fight 
for on the quay, I tell you.” . . , 
What can you do with a fool? 
... “That’s one of your little 
jokes, Chester,” he says... . 
Joke! Icould have wept. Ask 
Captain Robinson here. . . . And 
there was another shipowning 
fellow—a fat chap in a white 
waistcoat in Wellington, who 
seemed to think I was up to 
some swindle or other. “I 
don’t know what sort of fool 
you're looking for,” he says, 
“but I am busy just now. 
Good morning.” I longed to 
take him in my two _ hands 
and smash him through the 
window of his own office. But 
I didn’t. I was as mild as a 
curate. “Think of it,” says I. 
“ Do think it over. I'll call to- 
morrow.” He grunted some- 
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thing about being “out all day.” 
On the stairs I felt ready to 
beat my head against the wall 


from vexation. Captain Rob- 
inson here can tell you. It was 
awful to think of all that love- 
ly stuff lying waste under the 
sun — stuff that would send 
the sugar-cane shooting sky- 
high. The making of Queens- 
land! The making of Queens- 
land! And in Brisbane, where 
I went to have a last try, they 
gave me the name of a luna- 
tic. Idiots! The only sensible 
man I came across was the 
cabman who drove me about. 
A broken-down swell he was, 
I fancy. Hey! Captain Robin- 
son? You remember I tol 
you about my cabby in Bris- 
bane —don’t you? The chap 
had a wonderful eye for things 
He saw it all in a jiffy. It was 
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a real pleasure to talk with him. 
One evening after a devil of a 
day amongst shipowners I felt 
so bad that, says I, “I must get 
drunk. Come along; I must 
get drunk, or I'll go mad.” “I 
am your man,” he says; “go 
ahead.” I don’t know what I 
would have done without him. 
Hey! Captain Robinson.’ 

“He poked the ribs of his 
partner. ‘He! he! he!’ 
laughed the Ancient, looked 
aimlessly down the street, then 
peered at me doubtfully with 
sad, dim pupils. . . . ‘He! he! 
he!’ . . . He leaned heavier on 
the umbrella, and dropped his 
gaze on the ground. I needn’t 
tell you I had tried to get away 
several times, but Chester had 
foiled every attempt by simply 
catching hold of my coat. ‘One 
minute. I’vea notion.’ ‘What’s 
your infernal notion?’ I ex- 
ploded at last. ‘If you think 
I am going in with you...’ 
‘No, no, my boy. Too late, if 
you wanted ever so much. 
We've got a steamer.’ ‘ You’ve 
got the ghost of a steamer,’ I 
said. ‘Good enough for a start 
—there’s no superior nonsense 
about us. Is there, Captain 
Robinson?’ ‘No! no! no!’ 
croaked the old man without 
lifting his eyes, and the senile 
tremble of his head became 
almost fierce with determina- 
tion. ‘I understand you know 
that young chap,’ said Chester, 
with a nod at the street from 
which Jim had disappeared long 
ago. ‘He’s been having grub 
with you in the Malabar last 
night—so I was told.’ 

“T said that was true, and 
after remarking that he too 
liked to live well and in style, 
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only that, for the present, he 
had to be saving of every penny 
—‘none too many for the busi- 
ness! Isn’t that so, Captain 
Robinson?’ — he squared his 
shoulders and _ stroked his 
dumpy moustache, while the 
notorious Robinson, coughing 
at his side, clung more than 
ever to the handle of the um- 
brella, and seemed ready to sub- 
side passively into a heap of old 
bones. ‘You see the old chap 
has all the money,’ whispered 
Chester confidentially. ‘I’ve 
been cleaned out trying to 
engineer the dratted thing. But 
wait a bit, wait a bit. The 
good time is coming.’ ... He 
seemed suddenly astonished at 
the signs of impatience I gave. 
‘Qh, crakee!’ he cried; ‘I am 
telling you of the biggest thing 
that ever was, and you...’ 
‘I have an appointment,’ I 
pleaded mildly. ‘What of 
that?’ he asked with genuine 
surprise ; ‘let it wait.’ ‘That’s 
exactly what I am doing now,’ 
I remarked; ‘hadn’t you bet- 
ter tell me what it is you 
want?’ ‘Buy twenty hotels 
like that,’ he growled to him- 
self; ‘and every joker board- 
ing in them too—twenty times 
over. He lifted his head 
smartly. ‘I want that young 
chap.’ ‘I don’t understand,’ I 
said. ‘He’s no good, is he?’ 
said Chester crisply. ‘I know 
nothing about it,’ I protested. 
‘Why, you told me yourself he 
was taking it to heart,’ argued 
Chester. ‘Well, in my opinion 
a chap who... Anyhow, he 
can’t be much good; but then 
you see I am on the look-out for 
somebody, and I’ve just got a 
thing that will suit him. I'll 
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give him a job on my island.’ 
He nodded significantly. ‘I’m 
going to dump forty coolies 
there—if I’ve to steal ’em. 
Somebody must work the stuff. 
Oh! I mean to act square: 
wooden shed, corrugated - iron 
roof—I know a man in Hobart 
who will take my bill at six 
months for the materials. I 
do. Honour bright. Then 
there’s the water-supply. I'll 
have to fly round and get 
somebody to trust me for half- 
a-dozen second-hand iron tanks. 
Catch rain- water, hey? Let 
him take charge. Make him 
supreme boss over the coolies. 
Good idea, isn’t it? What do 
you say?’ ‘There are whole 
years when not a drop of rain 
falls on Walpole,’ I said, too 
amazed to laugh. He bit his 
lip and seemed bothered. ‘Oh, 
well, I will fix up something 
for them —or land a supply. 
Hang it all! That’s not the 
question.’ 

“T said nothing. I had a 
rapid vision of Jim perched on 
a shadowless rock, up to his 
knees in guano, with the 
screams of sea-birds in his 
ears, the incandescent ball of 
the sun above his head; the 
empty sky and the empty 
ocean all a-quiver, simmering 
together in the heat as far as 
the eye could reach. ‘I 
wouldn’t advise my _ worst 
enemy ...’ I began. ‘What’s 
the matter with you?’ cried 
Chester; ‘I mean to give him 
a good screw—that is, as soon 
as the thing is set going, of 
course. It’s as easy as falling 
off a log. Simply nothing to 
do; two six-shooters in his 
belt . . . Surely he wouldn't 
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be afraid of anything forty 
coolies could do—with two six- 
shooters and he the only armed 
man too! It’s much better 
than it looks. I want you to 
help me to talk him over,’ 
‘No!’ I shouted. Old Robin- 
son lifted his bleared eyes dis- 
mally for a moment; Chester 
looked at me with infinite con- 
tempt. ‘So you wouldn't ad- 
vise him?’ he uttered, slowly. 
‘Certainly not,’ I answered, as 
indignant as though he had 
requested me to help murder 
somebody; ‘moreover, I am 
sure he wouldn’t. He is badly 
cut up, but he isn’t mad as far 
as I know.’ ‘He is no earthly 
good for anything,’ Chester 
mused aloud. ‘He would just 
have done for me. If you only 
could see a thing as it is, you 
would see it’s the very thing 
for him. And besides... Why! 
it’s the most splendid, sure 
chance . ..’ He got angry 
suddenly. ‘I must have a 
man. There! > He 
stamped his foot and smiled 
unpleasantly. ‘Anyhow, I 
could guarantee the island 
wouldn’t sink under him—and 
I believe he is a bit particular 
on that point.’ ‘Good morn- 
ing,’ I said curtly. He looked 
at me as though I had been 
an incomprehensible fool. . . . 
‘Must be moving, Captain 
Robinson,’ he yelled suddenly 
into the old man’s ear. ‘These 
Parsee Johnnies are waiting 
for us to clinch the bargain. 
He took his partner under the 
arm with a firm grip, swung 
him round, and, unexpectedly, 
leered at me over his shoulder. 
‘I was trying to do him 4 
kindness,’ he asserted, with an 
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air and tone that made my 
blood boil. ‘Thank you for 
nothing—in his name,’ I re- 
joined. ‘Oh! you are devilish 
smart,’ he sneered; ‘but you 
are like the rest of them. Too 
much in the clouds. See what 
you will do with him.” ‘I 
don’t know that I want to do 
anything with him.’ ‘Don’t 
you?’ he spluttered; his grey 
moustache bristled with anger, 
and by his side the notorious 
Robinson, propped on the um- 
brella, stood with his back to 
me, as patient and still as a 
worn-out cab-horse. ‘I haven’t 
found a guano island,’ I said. 
‘It’s my belief you wouldn't 
know one if you were led right 
up to it by the hand,’ he 
riposted quickly ; ‘and in this 
world you’ve got to see a thing 
first, before you can make use 
of it. Got to see it through 
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and through at that, neither 
more nor less. ‘And _ get 
others to see it too,’ I insinu- 
ated, with a glance at the 
bowed back by his side. Ches- 
ter snorted at me. ‘His eyes 
are right enough—don’t you 
worry. He ain't a puppy.’ 
‘Oh dear, no!’ I said. ‘Come 
along, Captain Robinson,’ he 
shouted, with a sort of bullying 
deference under the rim of the 
old man’s hat: the Holy Terror 
gave a submissive little jump. 
The ghost of a steamer was 
waiting for them, Fortune on 
that fair isle! They made a 
curious pair of Argonauts. 
Chester strode on leisurely, 
well set up, portly, and of 
conquering mien: the other, 
long, wasted, drooping, and 
hooked to his arm, shuffled his 
withered shanks with desper- 
ate haste.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“JT did not start in search of 
Jim at once, only because I had 
really an appointment which I 
could not neglect. Then, as ill 
luck would have it, in my 
agent’s office I was fastened 
upon by a fellow fresh from 
Madagascar with a little scheme 
for a wonderful piece of busi- 
ness. It had something to do 
With cattle and cartridges and 
a Prince Ravonalo something ; 
but the pivot of the whole 
affair was the stupidity of some 
admiral — Admiral Pierre, I 
think. Everything turned on 
that, and the chap couldn’t find 
Words strong enough to express 
his confidence. He had glob- 
ular eyes starting out of his 


head with a fishy glitter, bumps 
on his forehead, and wore his 
long hair brushed back without 
a parting. He had a favourite 
phrase which he kept on repeat- 
ing triumphantly, ‘The mini- 
mum of risk with the maximum 
of profit is my motto. What?’ 
He made my head ache, spoiled 
my tiffin, but got his own out 
of me all right; and as soon as 
I had shaken him off, I made 
straight for the water-side. I 
caught sight of Jim leaning 
over the parapet of the quay. 
Three native boatmen quarrel- 
ling over five annas were mak- 
ing an awful row at his elbow. 
He didn’t hear me come up, but 
spun round as if the slight con- 
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tact of my finger had released 
a catch. ‘I was looking,’ he 
stammered. I don’t remember 
what I said, not much anyhow, 
but he made no difficulty in 
following me to the hotel. 

‘“* He followed me as manage- 
able as a little child, with an 
obedient air, with no sort of 
manifestation, rather as though 
he had been waiting for me 
there to come along and carry 
him off. I need not have been 
so surprised as I was at his 
tractability. On all the round 
earth, which to some seems 
so big and that others affect 
to consider as rather smaller 
than a mustard-seed, he had 
no place where he could—what 
shall I say ?—where he could 
withdraw. That’s it! With- 
draw—be alone with his lone- 
liness. He walked by my side 


very calm, glancing here and 


there, and once turned his head 
to look after a Sidiboy fireman 
in a cutaway coat and yellow- 
ish trousers, whose black face 
had silky gleams like a lump 
of anthracite coal. I doubt, 
however, whether he saw any- 
thing, or even remained all the 
time aware of my companion- 
ship, because if I had not 
edged him to the left here, or 
pulled him to the right there, 
I believe he would have gone 
straight before him in any 
direction till stopped by a wall 
or some other obstacle. I 
steered him into my bedroom, 
and sat down at once to write 
letters. This was the only 
place in the world (unless, per- 
haps, the Walpole Reef—but 
that was not so handy) where 
he could have it out with him- 
self without being bothered by 
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the rest of the universe. The 
damned thing—as he had ex- 
pressed it—had not made him 
invisible, but I behaved exactly 
as though he were. No sooner 
in my chair I bent over my 
writing -desk like a medieval 
scribe, and, but for the move- 
ment of the hand holding the 
pen, remained anxiously quiet. 
I can’t say I was frightened; 
but I certainly kept as still as 
if there had been something 
dangerous in the room, that at 
the first hint of a movement on 
my part would be provoked to 
pounce upon me. There was 
not much in the room —you 
know how these bedrooms are 
—a sort of four-poster bed- 
stead under a mosquito-net, 
two or three chairs, the table 
I was writing at, a bare floor. 
A glass door opened on an up- 
stairs verandah, and he stood 
with his face to it, having a 
hard time with all possible 
privacy. Dusk fell; I lit a 
candle with the greatest 
economy of movement and as 
much prudence as though it 
were an illegal proceeding. 
There is no doubt that he had 
a very hard time of it, and s0 
had I, even to the point, I must 
own, of wishing him to the 
devil, or on Walpole Reef at 
least. It occurred to me onc 
or twice that, after all, Chester 
was, perhaps, the man to deal 
effectively with such a disaster. 
That strange idealist had found 
a practical use for it at once, 
unerringly—as it were. It was 
enough to make one suspect! 
that, maybe, he really could 
see the true aspect of things 
that appeared mysterious 
utterly hopeless to less imagil 
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ative persons. I wrote and 
wrote; I liquidated all the 
arrears of my correspondence, 
and then went on writing to 
people who had no reason what- 
ever to expect from me a 
gossipy letter about nothing 
at all. At times I stole a side- 
long glance. He was rooted 
to the spot, but convulsive 
shudders ran down his back; 
his shoulders would heave sud- 
denly. He was fighting, he 
was fighting—mostly for his 
breath, as it seemed. The 
massive shadows, cast all one 
way from the straight flame of 
the candle, seemed possessed of 
gloomy consciousness; the im- 
mobility of the furniture had to 
my furtive eye an air of atten- 
tion. I was becoming fanciful 


in the midst of my indus- 
trious scribbling ; and though, 
when the scratching of my pen 


stopped for a moment, there 
was complete silence and still- 
ness in the room, I suffered 
from that profound disturbance 
and confusion of thought which 
is caused by a violent and men- 
acing uproar—of a heavy gale 
at sea, for instance. Some of 
you may know what I mean, 
that mingled anxiety, distress, 
and irritation with a sort of 
craven feeling creeping in — 
not pleasant to acknowledge, 
but which gives a quite special 
merit to one’s endurance. I 
don’t claim any merit for 
standing the stress of Jim’s 
emotions; I could take refuge 
in the letters; I could have 
Written to strangers if neces- 
sary. Suddenly, as I was 
taking up a fresh sheet of note- 
paper, I heard a low sound, 
the first sound that, since we 
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had been shut up together, had 
come to my ears in the dim 
stillness of the room. I re- 
mained with my head down, 
with my hand arrested. Those 
who had kept vigil by a sick- 
bed have heard such faint 
sounds in the stillness of the 
night watches—sounds wrung 
from a racked body, from a 
weary soul. He pushed the 
glass door with such force that 
all the panes rang: he stepped 
out, and I held my breath, strain- 
ing my ears without knowing 
what else I expected to hear. 
He was really taking too much 
to heart an empty formality 
which to Chester’s rigorous 
criticism seemed unworthy the 
notice of a man who could see 
things as they were. An empty 
formality ; a piece of parchment. 
Well, well. As to an inacces- 
sible guano deposit, that was 
another story altogether. One 
could intelligibly break one’s 
heart over that. A feeble burst 
of many voices mingled with 
the tinkle of silver and glass 
floated up from the dining-room 
below ; through the open door 
the outer edge of the light 
from my candle fell on his back 
faintly ; beyond all was black ; 
he stood on the brink of a vast 
obscurity, like a lonely figure by 
the shore of a sombre and 
hopeless ocean. There was the 
Walpole Reef in it—to be sure 
—a speck in the dark void, a 
straw for the drowning man. 
My compassion for him took 
the shape of the thought that I 
wouldn’t have liked his people 
to see him at that moment. I 
found it trying myself. His 
back was no longer shaken by 
his gasps; he stood straight as 
2M 
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an arrow, faintly visible and 
still; and the meaning of this 
stillness sank to the bottom of 
my soul like lead into the water, 
and made it so heavy that for 
a second I wished heartily that 
the only course left open for me 
were to pay for his funeral. 
Even the law had done with 
him. To bury him would have 
been such an easy kindness! 
It would have been so much in 
accordance with the wisdom of 
life, which consists in putting 
out of sight all the reminders 
of our folly, of our weakness, of 
our mortality; all that makes 
against our efficiency — the 
memory of our failures, the 
hints of our undying fears, the 
bodies of our dead friends. 
Perhaps he did take it too 
much to heart. And if so then 
—Chester’s offer... . At this 
point I took up a fresh sheet 
and began to write resolutely. 
There was nothing but myself 
between him and the dark 
ocean. I had a sense of re- 
sponsibility. If I spoke, would 
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that motionless and suffering 
youth leap into the obscurity— 
clutch at the straw? I found 
out how difficult it may be 
sometimes to make a sound. 
There is a weird power in a 
spoken word. And why the 
devil not ? I was asking myself 
persistently while I drove on 
with my writing. All at onee, 
on the blank page, under the 
very point of the pen, the two 
figures of Chester and his an- 
tique partner, very distinct and 
complete, would dodge into 
view with stride and gestures, 
as if reproduced in the field of 
some optical toy. I would watch 
them for a while. No! They 
were too phantasmal and extra- 
vagant to enter into any one’s 
fate. And a word carries far 
—very far—deals destruction 


through time as the bullets go 
flying through space. 


I said 
nothing ; and he, out there with 
his back to the light, as if bound 
and gagged by all the invisible 
foes of man, made no stir and 


made no sound.” 


CHAPTER XVI, 


“The time was coming when 
T should see him loved, trusted, 


much honour and an Arcadiat 
happiness (I won't say any- 
thing about innocence) in the 
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admired, with a legend of 
strength and prowess forming 
round his name as though he 
had been the stuff of a hero. 
It’s true—I assure you; as true 
as I am sitting here talking 
about him in vain. He, on his 
side, had that faculty of behold- 
ing at a hint the face of his 
desire and the shape of his 
dream, without which the 
earth would know no lover and 
no adventurer. He captured 


bush, and it was as good to him 
as the honour and the Arcadian 
happiness of the streets to al- 
other man. Felicity, felicity— 
how shall I say it ?—is quatfed 
out of a golden cup in every 
latitude: the flavour is Wi 

you—with you alone, and you 
can make it as intoxicating 4% 
you please. He was of the sort 
that would drink deep, as yl 
may guess from what went be 
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fore. I found him, if not ex- 
actly intoxicated, then at least 
flushed with the elixir at his 
lips. He had not obtained it at 
once. There had been, as you 
know, a period of probation 
amongst infernal ship - chand- 
lers, during which he had suf- 
fered and I had worried about 
—about—my trust—you may 
call it. I don’t know that I am 
completely reassured now, after 
beholding him in all his_ bril- 
liance. That was my last view 
of him—in a strong light, dom- 
inating, and yet in complete ac- 
cord with his surroundings— 
with the life of the forests and 
with the life of men. I own 
that I was impressed, but I 
must admit to myself that after 
all this is not the lasting im- 
pression. He was protected by 
his isolation, alone of his own 
superior kind, in close touch 
with nature, that keeps faith 
on such easy terms with her 
lovers. But I cannot fix before 
my eye the image of his safety. 
I shall always remember him 
as seen through the open door 
of my room, taking, perhaps, 
too much to heart the mere 
consequences of his failure. I 
am pleased, of course, that 
some good—and even some 
splendour—came out of my en- 
deavours; but at times it seems 
to me it would have been better 
for my peace of mind if I had 
not stood between him and 
Chester’s confoundedly generous 
offer. I wonder what his ex- 
uberant imagination would 
have made of Walpole islet— 
that most hopelessly forsaken 
crumb of dry land on the face 
of the waters. It is not likely 
I would ever have heard, for, I 
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must tell you, that Chester, 
after calling at some Australian 
port to patch up his brig-rigged 
sea-anachronism, steamed out 
into the Pacific with a crew of 
twenty-two hands all told, and 
the only news having a possible 
bearing upon the mystery of 
his fate was the news of a 
hurricane which is supposed to 
have swept in its course over 
the Walpole shoals, a month or 
so afterwards. Not a vestige 
of the Argonauts ever turned 
up; not a sound came out of 
the waste. Finis! The Pacific 
is the most discreet of live, hot- 
tempered oceans: the chilly 
Antarctic can keep a secret 
too, but more in the manner of 
a grave. 

“And there is a sense of 
blessed finality in such dis- 
cretion, which is what we all 
more or less sincerely are ready 
to admit—for what else is it 
that makes the idea of death 
supportable? End! Finis! 
the potent word that exorcises 
from the house of life the 
haunting shadow of fate. This 
is what—notwithstanding the 
testimony of my eyes and his 
own earnest assurances—I miss 
when I look back upon Jim’s 
success. While there’s life 
there is hope, truly; but there 
is fear too. I don’t mean to 
say that I regret my action, 
nor will I pretend that I can’t 
sleep o’ nights in consequence ; 
still the idea obtrudes itself 
that he made so much of his 
disgrace while it is the guilt 
alone that matters. He was 
not—if I may say so—clear to 
me. He was not clear. And 
there is a suspicion he was not 
clear to himself either. There 
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were his fine sensibilities, his 
fine feelings, his fine longings 
—a sort of sublimated, idealised 
selfishness. He was—if you 
allow me to say so—very fine ; 
very fine—and very unfortun- 
ate. <A little coarser nature 
would not have borne the 
strain; it would have had to 
come to terms with itself — 
with a sigh, with a grunt, or 
even with a guffaw; a still 
coarser one would have re- 
mained invulnerably ignorant 
and completely uninteresting. 

“But he was too interesting 
or too unfortunate to be thrown 
to the dogs, or even to Chester. 
I felt this while I sat with my 
face over the paper and he 
fought and gasped, struggling 
for his breath in that terribly 
stealthy way, in my room; I 
felt it when he rushed out on 
the verandah as if to fling him- 
self over—and didn’t; I felt it 
more and more all the time he 
remained outside, faintly lighted 
on the background of night, as 
if standing on the shore of a 
sombre and hopeless sea. 

“An abrupt heavy rumble 
made me lift my head. The 
noise seemed to roll away, and 
suddenly a searching and vio- 
lent glare fell on the blind face 
of the night. The sustained 
and dazzling flickers seemed to 
last for an unconscionable time. 
The growl of the thunder in- 
creased steadily while I looked at 
him, distinct and black, planted 
solidly upon the shores of a sea 
of light. At the moment of 
greatest brilliance the darkness 
leaped back with a culminating 
crash, and he vanished before 
my dazzled eyes as utterly as 
though he had been blown to 
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atoms. A_ blustering © sigh 
passed ; furious hands seemed 
to tear at the shrubs, shake 
the tops of the trees below, 
slam doors, break window- 
panes all along the front of 
the building. He stepped in, 
closing the door behind him, 
and found me bending over the 
table: my sudden anxiety as 
to what he would say was very 
great, and akin to a fright. 
‘May I have a cigarette?’ he 
asked. I gave a push to the 
box without raising my head. 
‘I want—want—tobacco,’ he 
muttered. I became extremely 
buoyant. ‘Just a moment,’ I 
grunted pleasantly. He took 
a few steps here and _ there. 
‘That’s over,’ I heard him say. 
A single distant clap of thunder 
came from the sea like a gun of 
distress. ‘The monsoon breaks 
up early this year,’ he remarked 
conversationally, somewhere be- 
hind me. This encouraged me 
to turn round, which I did as 
soon as I had finished address- 
ing the last envelope. He was 
smoking greedily in the middle 
of the room, and though he 
heard the stir I made, he re 
mained with his back to me 
for a time. 

“¢Come—I carried it of 
pretty well,’ he said, wheeling 
suddenly. ‘Something's paid 
off — not much. I wonder 
what’s to come.’ His face dil 
not show any emotion, only it 
appeared a little darkened and 
swollen, as though he had bee 
holding his breath. He smiled 
reluctantly as it were, aul 
went on while I gazed up # 
him mutely. ... ‘Thank you 
though—your room—jolly co 
venient —for a chap — badly 
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hipped.’ . . . The rain pattered 
and swished in the garden; a 
water-pipe (it must have had a 
hole in it) performed just out- 
side the window a parody of 
blubbering woe with funny sobs 
and gurgling lamentations, in- 
terrupted by jerky spasms of 
silence... . ‘A bit of shelter,’ 
he mumbled and ceased. 

“A flash of faded lightning 
darted in through the black 
framework of the windows and 
ebbed out without any noise. 
I was thinking how I had best 
approach him (I did not want 
to be flung off again) when he 
gave a little laugh. ‘No better 
than a vagabond now’... the 
end of the cigarette smouldered 
between his fingers . . . ‘ with- 
out a single—single,’ he pro- 
nounced slowly; ‘and yet .. .’ 
He paused; the rain fell with 
redoubled violence. ‘Some day 


one’s bound to come upon some 
sort of chance to get it all 


back again. Must!’ he whis- 
pered distinctly, glaring at my 
boots. 

“T did not even know what 
it was he wished so much to 
regain, what it was he had so 
terribly missed. It might have 
been so much that it was im- 
possible to say. A piece of 
ass’s skin, according to Chester. 
-.. He looked up at me in- 
quisitively. ‘Perhaps. If life’s 
long enough,’ [muttered through 
my teeth with unreasonable 
animosity. ‘Don’t reckon too 
much on it,’ 

“Jove! I feel as if nothing 
could ever touch me,’ he said in 
& tone of sombre conviction. 
‘If this business couldn’t knock 
me over, then there’s no fear of 
there being not enough time to 
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—climb out, and . 
looked upwards. 

“Tt struck me that it is from 
such as he that the great army 
of waifs and strays is recruited, 
the army that marches down, 
down into all the gutters of the 
earth. As soon as he left my 
room, that ‘bit of shelter,’ he 
would take his place in the 
ranks, and begin the journey 
toward the bottomless pit. I 
at least had no illusions; but 
it was I, too, who a moment 
ago had been so sure of the 
power of words, and now was 
afraid to speak, in the same 
way one dares not’ move for 
fear of losing a slippery hold. 
It is when we try to grapple 
with another man’s intimate 
need that we perceive how in- 
comprehensible, wavering, and 
misty are the beings that share 
with us the sight of the stars 
and the warmth of the sun. 
It is as if loneliness were a hard 
and absolute condition of exist- 
ence: the envelope of flesh and 
blood on which our eyes are fixed 
melts before the outstretched 
hand, and there remains only 
the capricious, unconsolable, and 
elusive spirit that no eye can 
follow, no hand can grasp. It 
was the fear of losing him that 
kept me silent, for it was borne 
upon me suddenly and with un- 
accountable force that should 
I let him slip away into the 
darkness I would never forgive 
myself, 

“¢ Well. Thanks—once more. 
You’ve been—er—uncommonly 
—really there’s no word to... 
Uncommonly! I don’t know 
why, Iam sure. I am afraid I 
don’t feel as grateful as I would 
if the whole thing hadn’t been 
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so brutally sprung on me. Be- 
cause at bottom... you, your- 
self...’ He stuttered. 

“*¢ Possibly,’ I struck in. He 
frowned, 

“* All the same, one is respon- 
sible.’ He watched me like a 
hawk. 

“¢ And that’s true, too,’ I 
said. 

“*Well. I’ve gone with it to 
the end, and I don’t intend to 
let any man cast it in my teeth 
without — without — resenting 
it. He clenched his fist. 

“<*There’s yourself,’ I said 
with a smile—mirthless enough, 
God knows—but he looked at 
me menacingly. ‘That’s my 
business,’ he said. An air of 
indomitable resolution came and 
went upon his face like a vain 
and passing shadow. Next mo- 
ment he looked a dear good boy 
in trouble, as before. He flung 
away the cigarette. ‘Good-bye,’ 
he said, with the sudden haste 
of a man who had lingered too 
long in view of a pressing bit 
of work waiting for him; and 
then for a second or so he 
made not the slightest move- 
ment. The downpour fell with 
the heavy uninterrupted rush 
of a sweeping flood, with a 
sound of unchecked overwhelm- 
ing fury that called to one’s 
mind the images of collapsing 
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bridges, of uprooted trees, of 
undermined mountains. No 
man could breast the colossal 
and headlongstream that seemed 
to break and swirl against the 
dim stillness in which we were 
precariously sheltered as if 
on an island. The perforated 
pipe gurgled, choked, spat, and 
splashed in odious ridicule of 
a swimmer fighting for his life, 
‘It is raining,’ I remonstrated, 
‘and I...’ ‘Rain or shine, 
he began brusquely, checked 
himself, and walked to the 
window. ‘Perfect deluge,’ he 
muttered after a while: he 
leaned his forehead on the 
glass. ‘It’s dark, too.’ 

“< Ves, it is very dark,’ I 
said. 

“He pivoted on his heels, 
crossed the room, and had actu- 
ally opened the door leading 
into the corridor before I leaped 
up from my chair. ‘ Wait,’I 
cried, ‘I want youto...’ ‘I 
can’t dine with you again to- 
night,’ he flung at me, with one 
leg out of the room already. 
‘I haven’t the slightest inten- 
tion to ask you,’ I shouted. At 
this he drew back his foot, but 
remained mistrustfully in the 
very doorway. I lost no time 
in entreating him earnestly not 
to be absurd—to come in and 
shut the door.” 


(To be continued.) 
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NAMES OF 


On 2nd March 1888 the fol- 
lowing telegram was handed in 
for delivery at the post office 
of Chepstow :— 


“Going to Llanfairpwllgungwll- 
gogerhwilelydiligogogoch ; shall be 
home by 4.30.” 


The postmaster, thinking that 
there was more than a fair 
penn’orth of consonants in the 
name, referred it to his sur- 
veyor, who wrote back :— 


“Tt is an attempt at the name [of 
a village in Anglesey], but is evi- 
dently not written by a Welshman ; 
the spelling is incorrect, and, but for 
the joke of the thing, the ordinary 
abbreviation—Llanfairpwll !— would 
have been better. The full name 
correctly written I give below— 
Llanfairpwll gwyngyll gogerchwyrny- 
drobwillandisilliogogogoch.” 

Now it is easy to share with 
the surveyor of Chepstow the 
humour of a name like this 
occurring in a modern tele- 
gram, and to join in the chuckle 
of the sender, who was within 
his rights in claiming it as a 
single word; but originally it 
must have been framed, like 
all other place-names, with 
sober indicative purpose. Dis- 
tinct and permanent natural 
features in a country are gene- 
rally distinguished by very 
simple titles. Thus, to take 
an example of a Celtic people 
dwelling near a river, they 
acquire the habit of referring 
to it simply as amhuinn (avun), 
the river, or wisc, the water; 
and successive races adopt the 
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convenient term as saving them 
the trouble of finding a new 
designation. 

A couple of seasons ago a 
curious example came to my 
notice of the modern use of the 
generic term for a stream. I 
was fishing the river at Cassio- 
bury in Hertfordshire, and in 
the course of the day I asked 
the keeper what was its name. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “it 
has a name to be zure, but dang 
me if Ican remember un. We 
just calls it ‘the river.’” 

Presently a respectable-look- 
ing man came along — ap- 
parently a bailiff or some state 
official— who, the keeper said, 
would be sure to recollect the 
name of the river. But no— 
he, too, had forgotten it, though 
he remembered having heard it ; 
and it was not until after he 
had made inquiry in the village 
that he returned with the infor- 
mation that the river rejoiced 
in the name of the Gade. Well, 
suppose this country were to 
fall under the dominion of 
Russia, and English speech to 
be proscribed or to become obso- 
lete, the new rulers would as- 
suredly adopt the title most 
commonly current in the locality, 
and the Gade would be known 
henceforth as “the River.” 
Even so, when Celtic ceased to 
be spoken in England the con- 
quering race made use of the 
generic titles they found in use: 
hence, from amhuinn, the in- 
numerable Avons, Evans, and 





1 It is often called Silly gogo by the natives, 
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Owens among English, Scottish, 
and Irish river-names, and, from 
uisc, Esk, Exe, Use, Isis (latin- 
ised), and Ouse. Ujzsce bagh— 
the water of life—eau-de-vie— 
has been shorn of its specific 
suffix, and has taken its place 
in our dictionaries—perhaps too 
important a place in our habits 
-—as “ whisky.” 

So much for the establish- 
ment of the generic term in a 
district where one river pre- 
dominates. But in a _ land 
abounding with rivers, specific 
titles become necessary for in- 
dicative purposes; and, when 
the language of the inhabitants 
changes, as in England and most 
of Scotland Gaelic has been re- 
placed by another speech, such 
specific titles often remain as 
the appellatives of different 
streams. This affords a fine 
opportunity for your imagina- 
tive guesser, and all kinds of 
fanciful theories are started to 
account for such names. Take, 
forinstance, “the Tarf’’—a name 
borne by five rivers in as many 
counties of Scotland—to which 
may be added a sixth, the 
Tarth in Peeblesshire, all repre- 
senting the Gaelic word tarbh 
(tarriv), a bull. Here is the 
way clear to a picturesque ety- 
mology, which has been given 
repeatedly in sober print. These 
streams are explained to have 
been called “the bull” because 
of their loud roaring. It may 
be safely assumed that no such 
flight of imagination would ever 
be attempted by the natural 
man. How do the colonists of 
our own and other nations set 
about distinguishing between 
rivers in new lands? Do they 
call this one a bull because it 
roars, or a parrot because it 
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chatters, or a serpent because it 
hisses? Not they. They either 
perpetuate the native name, 
when they can pronounce it 
with tolerable ease, as they did 
for the Mississippi, which means 
in the Cree dialect “the great 
river” ; or they express the 
same idea in their own language, 
as Rio Grande, a name applied 
of old by Spanish explorers and 
retained to this day by no less 
than seven rivers in the New 
World ; or they call it after the 
name of its discoverer, or the 
first settler on its banks, a 
natural means of designation to 
which M‘Kenzie river, Fraser 
river, and hundreds of others 
in all languages and all parts of 
the world owe their names. Or 
they call it after some natural 
feature or product of the country 
through which it flows, as in 
the instances of the Yellow- 
stone river, a tributary of the 
Missouri, or the Rio de la Plata 
—river of the silver. Again, 
when they fail to pick up the 
native name, or when. its pro- 
nunciation involves a conscious 
effort, or when there are no par- 
ticular features to distinguish 
one river from another and no 
special person or incident to 
commemorate, recourse is had 
to the simple plan of numbering 
the rivers as they occur in their 
line of march. Thus when the 
Spaniards overran what is now 
the Argentine province of Cor- 
dova, they crossed five rivers 
which bear now in succession 
from the north, whence the 
invaders advanced, the names 
Rio Primero, Rio Secundo, Rio 
Tercero, Rio Quarto, and Rio 
Quinto. 

Returning to the example 
first cited, if the river-name 
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Tarf represents the Gaelic tarbh, 
a bull, how is its frequent occur- 
rence to be accounted for? The 
simplest way is the surest. If 
you look at Blaeu’s Atlas— 
a masterpiece of industry and 
skill— you will find in the 
maps of Scottish counties 
surveyed by Timothy Pont 
between the years 1595 and 
1605 that nearly all the High- 
land river-names we now use 
have the word amhuinn (avon) 
prefixed to them. Amhuinn 
tarbh means the river of the 
bulls; and now there is legiti- 
mate scope for imagination in 
assigning the origin of such a 
title as Tarf to some incident 
either of primitive pastoral life 
or in the chase of the wild 
Caledonian cattle. 

Enough, perhaps, has been 
said to indicate how simple, 
direct, and obvious is the mean- 


ing of the original place-name, 
before it has become obscured 
by use in a foreign tongue and 


by more or less _ successful 
attempts at phonetic transcrip- 
tion, and how remote from 
the elaborate and artificial 
significance often sought to be 
read into it. In the old days 
of guesswork the explanation of 
the name Exeter found ready 
currency to the effect that it 
was the hail of the look-out on 
a Roman ship—Ecce terra !— 
“Land-ho!” To this day there 
are numbers of worthy citizens 
of Exeter who would indignant- 
ly repudiate any other inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless it only 
requires a reference to the 
oldest written form of the 
name in the Anglo - Saxon 
Chronicle—namely, Exaceaster 
—to be certain that the signifi- 
cance is perfectly commonplace, 
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the ceaster or camp beside the 
Exe, the Saxon population 
having already adopted the 
Celtic word wisc, the water, 
which they found attached to 
their river. Analogy is easily 
found in Doncaster, the camp 
on the Don, which is the com- 
mon contraction of the Celtic 
dubh amhuinn, black water, and 
in Lancaster, the camp on the 
Alauna, the latinised form of 
the Celtic amhuinn leamhean 
(avon lawn), river of the elms, 
which we now speak of as the 
Lune. 

The simplicity of place-names, 
the absence of inventive effort 
in framing them, are what im- 
press every one who devotes 
study to them. It is beyond 
the power of man to sit down 
and arrange a number of un- 
meaning syllables to denote a 
given locality: at all events, it 
is totally opposed to human be- 
haviour. We have all heard of 
the invalid lady who begged the 
clergyman to read a certain 
chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles that she might derive 
consolation from that blessed 
word Mesopotamia. Well, Meso- 
potamia was applied to a physi- 
cal configuration which occurs 
in every country, and must find 
expression in every language 
under the sun—the tract “be- 
tween the rivers” Tigris and 
Euphrates, called by the Arabs 
El Gezira, which signifies much 
the same thing. In English 
we have the exact equivalent in 
Twining in Gloucestershire and 
Twynholm in Galloway, which 
represent the Anglo - Saxon 
tweon, between, and eawm or 
edn, th3 dative (or locative) 
plural of ed, a river. Gaelic 
has its Eddrachillis in Suther- 
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landshire—eadar chaolas, be- 
tween the firths, and Ederavon 
in Dumbartonshire—eadar am- 
huinn, between the rivers; 
German, its Interlacken and 
Coblentz (from the Latin Con- 
fluentes); Italian, Terni and 
Teramo, contracted forms of 
inter amnes; and Spanish its 
Entre Rios, the district in 
Argentina between the rivers 
Parana and Uruguay. 

The first thing, then, to bear 
in mind in any attempt to study 
place-names is their universal 
simplicity. Most people, not 
fluent in Welsh, would recoil 
from the endeavour to construe 
Llanfairpwllgwyngy 1lgogerch- 
wyrny drobwilliandisilliogo go- 
goch ; nevertheless we may rest 
assured that it is an attempt 
in perfectly good faith to de- 
scribe a certain place so that 
it shall not be mistaken for 
others. The next thing to note 
is the remarkable permanence 
of some of these names. Most 
of the habitable parts of the 
globe have been tenanted in 
succession by waves of different 
races, each speaking a different 
language from its predecessors, 
yet each adopting for conveni- 
ence some of the names they 
found attached to hills, streams, 
woods, and fields. Diodorus 
Siculus, writing in the last 
century before Christ, has pre- 
served two place-names appar- 
ently in the language of the 
small dark-haired folk who occu- 
pied Britain before it was over- 
run by the Celts. He tells us 
that they called the Land’s 
End Belerion, and that they 
conveyed the tin which they 
worked in Cornish mines “to 
a certain island lying off Brit- 
ain called Ictis,” Belerion is 
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lost, but Ictis seems to be the 
same as Vectis, so rendered by 
the Romans, and handed down 
to us as the Isle of Wight. 
Now the language of these 
primitive Silurians has dis- 
appeared, and, seeing that it 
never was written, it is hope- 
less to attempt any solution of 
the meaning of names framed 
in it. But probably we use a 
good many of them  uncon- 
sciously, seeing how many 
place-names fail to receive any 
light even when traced back 
to their oldest written forms. 

The occupation by the Celts 
was doubtless far more eifec- 
tive and implied a higher degree 
of civilisation than that of the 
Silurians. It is no matter for 
surprise, therefore, that they 
impressed many names in their 
own language upon the land, 
which succeeding waves of 
Roman, Saxon, and Norseman 
have not prevailed to obliter- 
ate. There is a substratum of 
Gaelic in the topography of the 
most thoroughly English coun- 
ties, and one stumbles unex- 
pectedly at times upon names 
almost unchanged. Fishing 
one summer on the Test near 
Wherwell, I was allotted a 
dark, deep stretch of water as 
my beat. I was startled to 
hear it spoken of as “the Dub- 
lin ”’—the black pool—the same 
feature that gives its title to 
the capital of Ireland. 

After the Celts came the 
Romans, whose rule of a great 
part of Britain endured for 
nearly four centuries. But 
their conquest differed from 
that of the Celts; it was nota 
national migration —not_ the 
movement of a race seeking Te 
lief from pressure—but a mill- 
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tary invasion by troops re- 
cruited largely from the Con- 
tinental Celts—the Gauls of 
France and Belgium—speaking 
the same mother-tongue as the 
people they came to conquer. 
Hence, although Latin was 
undoubtedly the official lan- 
guage, as French was in Eng- 
land under the Norman and 
Plantagenet kings, it never be- 
came the vernacular, and, in 
consequence, Latin place-names 
are as rare aS French in this 
country. The Latin castrum 
appears, after the departure of 
the Romans, in the Anglo- 
Saxon form of ceaster or chester, 
representing the same differ- 
ence in the Teutonic dialects 
as is preserved in the forms 
“kirk” and “church”; but 
the prefix in such names as 
Winchester, Manchester, Glou- 
cester, generally are contrac- 


tions of the original Celtic 


name. Thus the Roman name 
for Winchester was Venta Bel- 
garum—venta being their ren- 
dering of the Celtic gvent, downs 
or open country ; for it was at 
Winchester that the great for- 
est of Andred ended and the 
Hampshire downs began. 

In fact, the Romans found 
how much easier it is to con- 
quer a country than to alter the 
names of the rivers, hills, and 
towns thereof, and the solitary 
Instance on record of their 
attempting to impose an official 
hame ended in complete failure. 
London is a Celtic name, mean- 
Ing, probably, the drm, fort, on 
the lynn, pool (we still hear 
talk about the Pool of London). 

his name the Roman gover- 
hors were content at first to 
latinise into Londinium, but 
When it had grown to import- 
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ance as a seaport and military 
base they deemed it worthy of 
something more high-sounding. 
A decree went forth, accord- 
ingly, that the town was to be 
called Augusta, and that, or 
Londinium Augusta, was for a 
while its official name. But 
the ancient name, conferred no- 
body knows how long ago by 
nobody cares what barbarous 
tribe, reasserted itself, and Par- 
liament, let it alter the govern- 
ment of London as it will, is 
now powerless to change its 
name. 

Having got thus far, it may 
occur to some reader to ask 
what possible use there can be 
in worrying over the meanings 
of names. If they serve their 
purpose, why waste time over 
analysing them? That is a 
question nearly as disconcerting 
as the inquiry of the Little 
Dog in ‘Reineke Fuchs.’ “Of 
what are you thinking so 
hard?” quoth he to the Owl. 

“T am speculating,” answered 
the Owl, “ whether the first owl 
came out of an egg, or the first 
egg came out of an owl.” 

“ But that,” urged the Little 
Dog, “can surely never be 
known now.” 

“You fool!” retorted the 
Owl, “that is precisely what 
makes it such an interesting 
subject of meditation.” 

Some attempt must be made 
to supply a better answer than 
the Owl’s: perhaps no more 
satisfactory plea can be put 
forward than the fascination 
which attaches to glimpses into 
the dim past. In a densely 
trodden, steam-racked, smoke- 
laden land like ours, it is re- 
freshing to pick up intelligence 
that here, where the slag-heaps 
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smoulder, the royal hart once 
couched; there, where the 
stream, whence all life has been 
expelled by pollution, winds 
its dreary, greasy course, the 
beaver once piled its cunning 
dome ; or again, on yonder hill- 
side, where comes nothing 
fiercer now than a _ skulking 
fox, the bold wolf-brood was 
reared of yore. One cannot 
help, at times, speculating on 
the kind of life our forerunners 
led, the landscape they viewed, 
the prizes they strove for. It 
stirs some of us with more than 
idle curiosity to stand on the 
roaring Broomielaw of Glasgow 
—the brae where the yellow 
broom waved not so very long 
ago —and note the mighty 
change that has swept over that 
estuary since Kentigern built 
his lonely cell in the green 
woodland glade beside the 
teeming salmon-river. That 
glade is now clangorous with 
unceasing industry; its verdure 
exchanged for whisky - shops, 
music - halls, and other less 
obtrusive concomitants of pro- 
gress ; but still its name Strath- 
bungo ! recalls the mission work 
of the holy Kentigern,—which 
work, had it come to naught, 
into what channels might the 
history of Glasgow have run? 
In short, forasmuch as it is 
admitted that all place-names 
have meanings, and seeing that 
people will continue to guess 
and speculate about their mean- 
ings, it is natural, and in some 
degree useful, to proceed on 
sound rules, so as to arrive at 
their right interpretation. The 
intrinsic worth of your fox may 
not repay all the trouble you 
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take to catch him, but at all 
events you are likely to ensure 
better sport by hunting him on 
scientific principles. 

Toreturn to the Romans. Un- 
consciously that people, though 
leaving behind them few names 
in their own language, con- 
tributed much to the stability 
of British names by introducing 
the art of writing. Unwritten 
speech changes far more swiftly 
than we are inclined to remem- 
ber: directly names or words 
are written down they become, 
as it were, crystallised and 
more or less permanent. Little 
attention is paid at first to 
spelling: letters were invented 
merely as symbols of sound— 
useful drudges which modern 
refinement has elevated into 
tyrants. In ancient documents 
you shall find the same name 
perhaps written in half-a-dozen 
different forms on the same 
parchment —all attempts to 
represent the same sound. It 
is only quite lately that we 
have come to attach import- 
ance to orthography, and to 
regard uncertain spelling as 
one of the chief bars to ob- 
taining a commission in the 
Army or an appointment in 
the Civil Service. And it is 
curious to note how soon letters 
assumed sway beyond what it 
was ever intended they should 
have. No sooner is a name 
written down than it is liable 
to have a false meaning read 
into it. One of the earliest 
examples of this in Britain 3 
offered by the name York, 
which the Roman subjects o 
Severus rendered Eboracum, 4 
latinised form of the Celtic 





1 Strath-Mungo, Mungo’s meadow, the endearing appellative of St Kentiger® 
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Eburach, which was the name 
of several places in Western 
Europe. Now, whatever Ebur- 
ach— Eboracum—meant orig- 
inally, it never can have borne 
the sense which the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicler suggested 
when he wrote it Hofer -wic, 
the wild boar’s town. He for- 
got, or wilfully ignored, the 
fact that the settlement on 
the Ure had received the name 
of Eburach many centuries 
before a syllable of Saxon was 
spoken on the banks of that 
river. Hofer, the wild boar, has 
lent its name to many places, 
such as Yearsley in Yorkshire 
—written Everslage in Domes- 
day—Eversley in Hants, and 
Everleigh in Wilts, all mean- 
ing “the boar’s field”; but it 
was a pure shot, and a shock- 
ing bad one to boot, to con- 
strue Eboracum as “wild boar’s 
town.” The blunder has per- 
manently affected the aspect 
of the name, for although it 
would have been difficult to 
trace the evolution of York 
out of Eboracum, it is easily 
connected with Jorvik, which 
was the Norseman’s rendering 
of the Saxon Eofer-wic. The 
latinised Celtic form is still 
preserved in the archbishop’s 
signature—Ebor. 

Another effect of letters upon 
our place-names before the in- 
vention of printing must be 
taken into account. A copy- 
ist’s blunder sometimes takes 
the place of the real name. 
None of the Western Isles bears 
4 more musical or better known 
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name than Iona, but its crea- 
tion was a mere fluke. The 
original Gaelic name of that 
island was a sound variously 
represented in early Irish manu- 
scripts as I or Hy. After St 
Columba had made it famous 
by his sanctity and by the re- 
ligious house he founded upon 
it, it became known as Icolmkil 
—TI Coluim cille—I of Colum 
of the church. But Adamnan, 
writing Columba’s life in Latin, 
coined an adjectival form of I, 
and referred to it as Joua insula 
—the Iouan island, just as we 
speak now of the Ionian Islands. 
Some copyist mistook wu for n, 
and there you have the pretty 
and permanent name Iona. 

The familiar name of Hebrides 
had a similar origin. Ptolemy, 
in the second century of our era, 
wrote of the Ebudz, Solinus of 
the Hebudes (the aspirate was 
a snare long before the evolution 
of Cockneys). Now the small 7 
(the Greek iota) carried no dot 
over it till the eleventh century ; 
it was a venial offence, there- 
fore, in an early transcriber to 
mistake Ptolemy’s u for 7, 
and so turn his Ebudez into 
Ebride.? 

No sooner had the Romans 
evacuated Britain early in the 
fifth century than the land 
began to be overrun by people 
of another speech, which was 
destined ultimately to obliter- 
ate, at all events in Southern 
Britain, nearly all trace of the 
languages which went before it. 
It will be borne in mind, of 
course, that nothing approach- 





1 Of the seven MSS. of Adamnan’s work examined by Dr Reeves, four give the 
correct form Joua, and two later ones have Jona. 

2 Curiously enough, an instance of this confusion occurred in this very para- 
graph, Solinus having been rendered by the printer Solirius, 
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ing English, or any other 
branch of Teutonic speech, was 
spoken in any part of these 
islands up to the end of the 
fourth century; but the fifth 
was not half run before Prosper 
Aquitanus wrote in his chronicle 
for the year 441 that “ Britain 
up to this time is brought 
widely under dominion of the 
Saxons by various conflicts and 
transactions.” The Angles, it 
is true, did not settle in North- 
umbria under Ida until the 
year 547; but long before that 
the warlike Frisians had in- 
fested the Firth of Forth till 
it was known to geographers 
as Mare Fresicum, and had 
established several settlements, 
of which one is_ tentatively 
identified with Dumfries—dun 
Fris—the Frisian’s fort, men- 
tioned by Nennius as Caer 


Pheris, just as he mentioned 
Dunbarton as Caer Bretain, the 
fort of the Britons or Welsh 


Celts. Down to the coming of 
these colonists, the language of 
the natives of the British Isles, 
from the Land’s End to Cape 
Wrath, was Celtic in one or 
other of its forms—Gaelic or 
Welsh—and all the names of 
dwellings and natural features 
were in that language, saving 
those that. had been handed 
down from pre-Celtic days and 
the very few which the Romans 
had succeeded in fixing upon 
the lands they had conquered. 
The coming of the Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians— 
branches of that great Teutonic 
family of nations which had 
overthrown the civilisation of 
Rome—brought to pass the 
extermination, or at least the 
expulsion and partial absorp- 
tion, of the Celts or Britons, 
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except in the mountainous 
regions of Wales and Scotland 
—our “Celtic fringe” at this 
day. Not less industrious than 
warlike, these Germanic colon- 
ists soon settled to work in 
their new possessions. The 
tribe or sept of the restless 
Celt yielded place to the family 
and village system of the more 
business-like Teuton. Around 
the original tem or enclosure 
of the Saxon farmer a number 
of dwellings arose. In pro- 
portion as he prospered in agri- 
culture he employed more hands 
or ceorls, for whom cottages 
were built within another tin; 
wherefore the name Carlton, 
Charlton, or Chorlton occurs 
more than one hundred times 
on our maps. The Carlton 
Club has more or less pre 
tension to be aristocratic: a 
less complimentary name for 
it than Carlton—the home of 
churls—could hardly have been 
devised by the committee of the 
Reform itself. Charlcote, also, 
is met with in most English 
counties, but the Anglo-Saxon 
cota was most often used in the 
dative or locative plural cotum 
or cotan—at the cottages ; hence 
such deceptive forms as Coat- 
ham and Cottam in Yorkshire 
and Cotton in Derbyshire. 

A group of cottages cluster- 
ing round the original settler's 
tim —the defensive enclosure 
against natives, neighbours, and 
wild beasts—soon developed 
into a village within its own 
tin. There is no better marked 
class of names than those o 
English villages, and _ none, 
thanks to the invaluable record 
of Domesday, of which the 
original form may be ascer 
tained with so much certainty. 
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When the Saxons had been 
in possession of our land for 
about four centuries, a new 
race of invaders and settlers 
appeared on the scene, Danish 
pirates known as Vikings, be- 
cause they came from the great 
vik, now called the Skager 
Rack, and Norsemen from the 
fiords of Norway. The most 
unmistakable signs of Scan- 
dinavian place-names are the 
suffixes -by, -thwait, -thorpe, 
-bster, and -setter. The first 
three are considered to indicate 
Danish rather than Norse occu- 
pation. The terminal -by re- 
presents be, a dwelling—Whit- 
by, the white house ; Kirby, the 
house near the kirk ; Grimsby, 
the abode of Grimr, a common 
pérsonal name. Thwaitis from 


thveit, humbler than biz, mean- 
ing a cottage and paddock, and 
familiar in such names as Apple- 


thwaite, Ormsthwaite, and 
Langthwaite; while thorp ex- 
pressed the hamlet or collection 
of cottages within a common 
enclosure, and occurs frequently 
in certain districts. Lang- 
thorpe and Milnthorpe carry 
their meaning on the faces of 
them, while in Kettlethorpe is 
preserved the well-known per- 
sonal name of Ketyl. The Dutch 
form dorp has been pretty well 
rubbed into our national re- 
membrance of late in the name 
Krugersdorp in the Transvaal 
—the scene of the surrender of 
Jameson’s raiders in 1896. Nor- 
wegian rather than Danish are 
the terms bdlstadr, a homestead, 
and setr, a dwelling, also a hill 
pasture, equivalent to the Scot- 
tish “shieling.” The first re- 
mains entire in the name of 
Belster, in the parish of Bower, 
Caithness, and in various stages 
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of attrition in Lybster, Scrab- 
ster, Bimbuster, and Gorabus; 
while the second is easily re- 
cognised in Kirkasetter near 
Lerwick, and Melsetter in Hoy. 
Very often these Danes and 
Norsemen drove out or killed 
out the Saxon or Celtic popula- 
tion ; but where there happened 
to be room for both, they seem 
to have lived amicably side by 
side. Canon Isaac Taylor has 
pointed out curious evidence of 
this in some place-names in the 
north of England. Many 
parishes there contain two or 
more townships, the parish 
bearing the older name, with 
the characteristic Saxon suffix 
-ton or -ham, while the town- 
ships included in it have the 
Scandinavian termination -by 
or -thorpe. For instance, the 
parish of Settrington in the 
East Riding contains the separ- 
ate townships of Settrington 
and Scagglethorpe; the parish 
of Cayton contains three town- 
ships — Cayton, Killaby, and 
Osgodby; Brantingham parish 
has the townships of Branting- 
ham and Thorpe; and so on, in 
innumerable cases. In these in- 
stances the parish name seems 
to indicate the older Saxon 
colony, while the township of 
Scandinavian designation shows 
a later settlement of Danes, the 
two having maintained them- 
selves as separate communities, 
with independent rating and 
local government powers. 
How vain is the attempt to 
interpret names from the worn 
shapes to which ages of oral 
use have brought them, and 
how essential it is to hunt up 
the oldest written forms, a 
couple of instances must suffice 
to show. Owesthorpe is the 
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name of a Yorkshire manor: in 
the fourteenth century this was 
written Ulvesthorpe, a corrup- 
tion of the original form given 
in Domesday—Janulfstorp, the 
hamlet of Janulf. 

Again, the last syllable of 
Durham has nothing to do 
with the suffix ham, so common 
among Saxon place-names. The 
precipitous peninsula chosen 
by Bishop Ealdhune at the 
beginning of the _ eleventh 
century as the site of his 
church was Dunholme, the holm 
or island of the din, so called 
by Saxon or Norse invaders, 
either from the British fort they 
found there, or from the hill 
itself, that being the primary 
meaning of din, which came 
to mean a fortress because such 
was generally built on a hill. 
Then came a Norman garrison 
to whom the name conveyed 
no meaning, and who found it 
easier to pronounce as Duresme. 
Lastly, the Celtic, Norse, and 
Norman-French languages hav- 
ing passed clean away, and 
English literature and speech 
having become common to all 
ranks of the people, clerks 
wrote it Durham, in misleading 
analogy to other English names. 

Touching this suffix -ham, it 
is not quite so simple as it 


Nom. 
Gen. Hames. 
Locative. Hame. 


Therefore when you find Farn- 
ham written as “at Fearn- 
hamme” and Cheltenham as 
“Celtenhomme,” it is pretty 
safe to assume that the names 
meant respectively “the enclos- 
ure among the ferns” and “ the 
enclosure on the Celt.” On the 
other hand, as the Anglo-Saxon 
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Ham, a home. 
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appears at first sight. It con- 
veys another warning that the 
real meaning of a name must 
be sought in the earliest extant 
documents. In nine cases out 
of ten it represents the Anglo- 
Saxon him, a house, the place 
where a man is “at home,” and 
is employed in the same sense as 
the German suffix -heim in names 
like Rudesheim and Mannheim. 
It is, in fact, that peculiarly 
Teutonic term “home,” for 
which there is no equivalent in 
the Latin languages, and which 
must be expressed in French 
by periphrasis. Canon Taylor, 
however, was the first to draw 
attention to the existence of 
another Anglo-Saxon worl 
which assumed as a suffix the 
same shape as hdm, but witha 
different meaning—to wit, ham, 
an enclosure. Between these 
two monosyllables distinction 
can only be drawn by consult- 
ing documents written before 
people had dropped the trouble: 
some habit of declining nouns 
In such ancient writings place- 
names usually occur in the 
dative or locative case, inas- 
much as a place is_ seldom 
mentioned except in the sense 
of at or to. The declension in 
the singular of these two words 
was as follows :— 


Ham, an enclosure. 
Hammes. 
Hamme. 


Chronicle gives Snotingaham 
and Bocingaham as the curren! 
forms of Nottingham and Bucek- 
ingham, there can be little doubt 
that the homes of the families 
of Snoting and Buccing wer 
indicated. 

This suffix -ing is a vel! 
significant one in Anglo-Saxol 
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It generally denotes “the family 
of,’ as Buckingham means the 
home of the family of Bucca; 
at least that is more probable 
than the etymology offered 
by Camden—bécen ham, the 
beechen home, from the number 
of beeches there in his day. 
When it is remembered that 
the evidence is very imperfect 
in support of the beech being 
indigenous to Britain, his ex- 
planation, though consistent 
with phonetic laws, appears 
very dubious. Often the patro- 
hymic -ing appears without the 
further suffix -ham or -ton, as 
in Reading, the home of the 
family of Readda, and Godalm- 
ing, that of the family of God- 
helm,— just as one would be 
perfectly understood now in 
talking of Smith’s or Brown’s, 
instead of Smith’s farm or 


Brown’s shop. 


Canon Taylor suggests that 
the suffix -2ng, besides its patro- 
nymic sense, sometimes bears 
a topographic one, and instances 
leamington, meaning the tn 
—town—of the dwellers on the 
river Leam, just as the Vik- 
ings were the people of the 
great vik. He does not men- 
tion upon what evidence this 
ls grounded, and, unless it is 
very convincing, the analogy 
of Cheltenham—the place on 
the Chelt—seems preferable. 
Notice, however, must be made 
of a class of village names in 
which the syllable -ing occurs 
which we should go very far 
astray in considering to be 
patronymic. Two very familiar 
‘xamples may suffice. Nobody 
‘an mistake the meaning of 
Upham and Newton—the up 
® high dwelling and the niwe 
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or new homestead. Upping- 
ham and Newington are not 
so clear. They have nothing 
to do with children of an 
imaginary Uppa or Niwe; they 
are simply the nominatives 
Upham and Newton put in 
the locative case—wupan and 
ntwan. So Upton, Highbury, 
Heeley, are in the nominative, 
of which Uppington, Hanbury, 
and Henley are the locative 
form. Heeley means “the high 
lea or field,” Henley “at or in 
the high field.” 

It would be very easy to 
multiply examples of mistakes 
arising out of the survival of 
Anglo-Saxon declensions sug- 
gesting false etymologies. In 
the East Riding of Yorkshire 
is a place called Kilham, where 
the river Hull wells out of the 
limestone. Here, as in Durham, 
the suffix -ham is altogether 
deceptive. The name stands 
in Domesday Book Killom, and 
the locative plural of the Anglo- 
Saxon cyl—cyllum, “at the 
sources.” Similarly Askham, 
also in Yorkshire, is ascum, at 
the ash-trees, just as Acomb is 
dcum, at the oaks. Hallam, 
from which the district round 
Sheffield takes the name of 
Hallamshire, appears in Domes- 
day as Hallun, probably for 
Healun, on the slopes. 

This locative case, which 
serves so often in modern use 
as a nominative, appears in 
many languages. The very 
numerous names in Scotland 
and Ireland beginning with 
Kil are compounds of cill, the 
locative case of ceall, a cell or 
chapel. So Kilmorey is cull 
Muri, “at Mary’s chapel”; 
Killantringan is cill shant Rin- 

2N 
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gain, “at St Ninian’s chapel,” 
the s being silenced by so-called 
aspiration. Sometimes the two 
cases supply alternative forms 
of the same name: thus in 
Gaelic Cantyre represents the 
nominative ceann tir, “land’s 
end,” while Kintyre is the 
locative cinn tir, “at the land’s 
end.” 

Stress has been laid on the 
principle that place- names 
are primarily utilitarian even 
among the Celts, who are much 
more poetical than the Ger- 
manic race, and that imagina- 
tive or sentimental explanations 
ought to be viewed with extreme 
suspicion. But exception must 
be made in regard both to 
superstition and religion, by one 
of which always, by both often, 
human intelligence is largely 
swayed. So it comes that fairies, 
devils, witches, and ghosts figure 
pretty frequently in the to- 
pography, especially of lands 
occupied by the Celt. Shake- 
speare’s Puck— “merry wan- 
derer of the night ”—was feared 
in primitive Ireland as Puica, 
and is commemorated in many 
names such as_ Pollaphuca, 
Boheraphuca, and Carriga- 
phuca—Puck’s pool, road, and 
crag. Those who have followed 
the chase in that paradise of 
fox-hunters, county Meath, 
may remember a line of moder- 
ate uplands to the south of 
Trim called the Shee Hills, 
“shee” being the correct pro- 
nunciation of the Gaelic sidh, 
a fairy, a word which appears 
in countless place-names, among 
others the well-known Glenshee 
in Perthshire. Herein the 
terminal syllable is the same 
as in banshee—bean sidhe—the 
warning female sprite that fore- 
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tells death in a family by 
wailing under the window. 
Legitimate religion may be 
traced by its imprint upon the 
whole circuit of the globe. 
The Spaniards used their once 
tremendous sea-power not only 
in sweeping up treasure and 
annexing continents but in 
driving the heathen, on pain 
of death and worse than death, 
into the fold of Holy Church; 
and they filled their charts 
with the names of saints and 
articles of belief. On 31st 
July 1498 Columbus sighted 
three mountains, which he 
afterwards found to be united 
in one island. Recognising in 
this a symbol of the Trinity, 
he named the new land Ilha 
de la Trinidad, and Trinidad 
it has remained after passing 
into British possession. The 
year previous, the Portuguese 
explorer Vasco da Gama had 
discovered South Africa on 
Christmas Day, so he called 
it Costa do Natal—Christmas 
Coast—and here again British 
colonists are quite content with 
the name Natal. In like man- 
ner a vast number of places 
bear the name of Vera Cruz or 
Santa Cruz—True or Holy 
Cross; and our own Captain 
Cook followed suit by calling 
places discovered on Trinity 
Sunday by the names of 
Trinity Bay (Queensland) and 
Trinity Island (Alaska). Other 
British captains named new 
lands after the ships in which 
they sailed, like “ Adventure | 
Bay in Tasmania and “Fury 
beach in the Arctic seas. __ 
The last name brings to mind 
a name on the Scottish coast 
Cape Wrath is usually & 
sociated in our minds with the 
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angry winds and violent seas 
which rage round our northern 
shores; but the name Cape 
Wrath bears no reference to 
them, however appropriately 
it might do so. “Wrath” 
merely represents the Norse 
hvarf—a turning-point—for it 
was there that Norse mariners 
used to put their helms a-star- 
board, to run down to their 
possessions in the Hebrides, 
which they, coming from the 
north, called the Sudreyar or 
southern islands. Even this 
name Sudreyar, though it be- 
came thoroughly inappropriate 
as soon as the seat of rule 
shifted from north to south, 
has not passed wholly into 
disuse. The diocese of Sodor 
and Man was once wholly 
under Norse dominion — the 
title Sodor is the ancient 
Sudreyar or Hebrides; but it 
is perhaps lucky for the pre- 
late that he is not now expected 
to conduct visitations through- 
out the whole of his nominal 
diocese. 

Names of Norse origin seem 
peculiarly liable to receive a 
totally erroneous interpretation 
by assimilation with English 
vocables. Encountering the 
name Fairfield in the environs 
of a modern town, one may 
safely assign their literal Eng- 
lish value to the syllables, 
but it is far ditierent when 
you come upon it as the title 
of the hill next to Helvellyn. 
The Norsemen had long sway 
over the Lake Country, and 
Fairfield here is a corruption 
of their name fer fjall, sheep- 
fell, just as Faroe (without 
the pleonastic “Islands ”) repre- 
sents Fer-eyjar, sheep-islands. 
Again, the title Biggar con- 
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ferred on a town in Lanarkshire 
conveys no hint of comparison 
in size with its rivals, but is 
plain Norse bygg-garth, barley- 
field, as may be easily seen by 
noticing the better preserved 
forms Biggarts in Dumfries- 
shire and Biggart in Ayrshire. 

To go further into the origin 
of place-names—to follow the 
glimpses they afford of bygone 
races and their habits, of wild 
animals, now rare or extinct, 
which once peopled the forests 
carved by civilisation into farms 
—would lead far beyond the 
limits of this paper. Let it 
conclude with three cardinal 
principles to which he who 
embarks on a somewhat fascin- 
ating study should ever hold 
fast. 

First, let the simplicity of 
origin be assumed before taking 
up the wild and poetical ex- 
planations which have so much 
attraction for some minds. 
Such are generally unfounded. 
When primitive, or at least 
imperfectly civilised, people 
settle in a new country, they 
don’t sit down and _ invent 
names for the different local- 
ities it becomes necessary to 
indicate. The names suggest 
themselves from some char- 
acteristic of the place, some 
incident or occupation, or some 
individual who dwells in or 
takes possession of a tract. 
They come without conscious 
mental effort, such as all men 
instinctively avoid; they alter 
in use in compliance with 
well-known phonetic laws 
arising out of the unconscious 
avoidance of physical effort in 
pronunciation, to which all 
men yield. 

Second, in nine cases out 
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of ten place-names are com- 
pound — made up, that is, of 
a substantive and a quali- 
tative. The first denotes the 
generic object—a hill, a house, 
a river, or what not; the 
second some specific attribute, 
indicated by a man’s name or 
perhaps a beast’s, or by an 
adjective denoting position, 
colour, contour, or some other 
characteristic. When the dis- 
tinction between these two 
parts has been settled, the 
first obstacle to understanding 
the name has been overcome. 
Well—the stress invariably 
remains on the qualitative 
syllable, which, in English 
names, usually precedes the 
other. Thus you say Oxford, 
Milnthorpe, Hanbury—not Ox- 
ford, Milnthorpe, or Hanbury. 
You may rely on the fidelity 
with which this pronunciation 
has been handed down in each 
locality from generation to 
generation: it is a sure key 
to the construction of the 
name, though railways are apt 
to import obscurity into it. 
Thus Carlisle—cer Llewellyd 
—being a Celtic name, has the 
qualitative last. The natives 
call it correctly Carlisle, but 
railway-people and southerners 
may be heard talking of it as 
Carlisle—which is wrong. 

As has been said, according 
to a general rule, the Celtic 
qualitative follows the  sub- 
stantive; but there are excep- 
tions, and one of these may be 
cited to show how faithful an 
index of the qualitative is 
afforded by the stress. Mor- 
ven and Benmore both signify 
the great hill—mér bheinn and 


beinn mér, and in either posi- 
tion the qualitative mdr, great, 
carries the stress. A misplace- 
ment of stress may not seem 
to involve very serious conse- 
quences, but here is a case in 
which not only is the old 
meaning destroyed _ thereby, 
but a false one imported. Kil- 
macdlm, a village in Renfrew- 
shire, with the stress emphati- 
cally on the last syllable, is 
clearly cill mo Coluim, the 
chapel of dear Columba. The 
railway company, having cause 
to erect a station there, choose 
to print the name Kilmalcolm, 
and forthwith their servants 
shift the stress to the penulti- 
mate — Kilmalcolm. Immedi- 
ately the sense alters; it be- 
comes cill maoil Coluim, the 
chapel of the servant of Callum. 

Lastly, in pursuit of the 
origin of place-names let no 
man be cocksure. In Septen- 
ber last, greatly pluming my- 
self on my discernment, I gave 
to the readers of ‘Maga’ a 
rendering of the much-dis- 
puted name of Torvalvin in 
Knoydart. I had been to the 
place, a conspicuous rocky knoll 
on the flank of a bare moun- 
tain. What could be clearer? 
—torr mhaoil bheinn, the knoll 
of the bare hill. See what 
a plain word put me down! 
It seems the name is by no 
means ancient. It is not many 
years since a dumb crofter 
lived under this knoll, named, 
like our old friend Balbus of 
the walls, in Gaelic speech 
balbhan, and commemorated 1 
Torvalvin, torr bhalbhain, the 
dumb man’s hill! 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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Scotland and Mr Goldwin Smith. 


SCOTLAND AND MR GOLDWIN ‘SMITH. 


WHILE one school of modern 
historians avers that History is 
Science and must not be Litera- 
ture, another school presents us 
with what may be Literature, 
but assuredly is not Science. 
To this party belongs Mr 
Goldwin Smith, author of ‘The 
United States,’ &c., &c. His 
new book, ‘The United King- 
dom: a Political History,’! is 
undeniably Literature. Though 
achieved, as the distinguished 
author tells us, “by the hand 
of extreme old age,” the style 
is rapid, lucid, vigorous, and 
even vehement—too vehement. 
Thrice in one page we are told 
that King John “flew” to three 
distant places. Were the book 


not vigorous, were there traces 
of intellectual decline in these 
volumes, we should not now be 


criticising them. Where we 
are to differ from Mr Goldwin 
Smith, the points at issue are 
such as have long been in de- 
bate, points essential in any 
discussion of the Method of 
History and the temper of the 
historian. 

To state things briefly: the 
reader of ‘The United King- 
dom’ must accept everything 
on Mr Goldwin Smith’s ipse 
dixit. References to authorities 
there are practically none. The 
author will give his account 
of Becket, of his conduct, of 
the miracles attributed to him, 
and will adduce no evidence 
but that of “his biographers.” 
Which biographers ?—for they 


are many, and they are in 
various degrees of credit, as 
any one can read in Dr Ab- 
bott’s recent critical work on 
the Miracles. But Mr Goldwin 
Smith does not here discrimi- 
nate. We do not even learn 
that he has read the biographers 
in their own original works. 
Thus, as to Becket, we get from 
our author only this: the im- 
pression made on an eager and 
accomplished, but not exactly 
critical mind, by the study of 
modern “works of special re- 
search.” Some of these are 
enumerated. We find Mr Free- 
man’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ Dr 
Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional His- 
tory,’ Miss Norgate’s ‘England 
under the Angevin Kings,’ for 
the early period. But history 
can only be written from the 
original authorities. We want 
to know what impression they 
make on an author’s mind, 
and what we want we do not 
seem to get. 

Again, there are works yet 
more recent than those to which 
Mr Goldwin Smith alludes as 
having “assisted” him. Thus, 
in the early period, we have 
Professor Maitland, Mr Vino- 
gradoff, Mr James Horace Round, 
Mr Charles Elton, to speak only 
of writers in English. If Mr 
Goldwin Smith has consulted 
these scholars, we remark few, 
if any, traces of the fact. Yet 
they have advanced, or altered, 
our knowledge, or have taught 
us that what we took for know- 
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ledge was only opinion. Con- 
ceivably the want (as it seems 
to us) of the “up-to-date” in 
these volumes may be due to 
that influence which leaves no 
other mark on a work that 
offers the results of “recent 
research and discussion.” Thus 
(p. 41) “ the township, if fenced, 
was a burgh.” A “burgh,” we 
ask, in what sense of the word ? 
Then (p. 38) “the towns gener- 
ally were mere clusters of houses, 
without municipal government, 
in bondage to the Crown or the 
lord on whose manor they were;” 
this in the time of the Con- 
queror. As to what a manor 
was we learn little) Now Mr 
Maitland, speaking of the next 
century, says that the Commis- 
sioners “found a town in each 
county, and in general one town 
only, which required special 
treatment. They do not locate 


it on Terra Regis; they do not 
locate it on any man’s land. It 
stands outside the general sys- 


? 


tem of land tenure.” How does 
Mr Goldwin Smith account for 
these exceptions— the shire- 
towns, or burghs, on no man’s 
land? We find no attempt to 
account for them; but in the 
reign of Henry III. (p. 147) we 
are told that “the awakening 
of municipal life has likewise 
gone on. From being clusters 
of dwellings, forming, like the 
cottage or hamlet, part of the 
domain of the king, or local 
lord, and taxable at his will, 
the cities and towns are grow- 
ing into little commonwealths. 
Of this the chief instrument 
continues to be the mercanti'e 
guild.” A similar statement 
occurs on p. 115, where we hear 
how the guilds purchased char- 
ters “for a full commune or 
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municipality.” Probably some 
more explicit treatment of the 
origin of burghs is desirable and 
possible. The question of the 
origin ofscutage, or shield-money 
(p. 79), might also have been 
elucidated by the discoveries of 
Mr Round. In the same way 
it appears hasty to remark that 
“in the Anglo-Saxon or English 
polity” “the public land _ be- 
longed to the nation, not to the 
king.” Public land is, we pre- 
sume, “ folk-land,” “land held 
without book, by unwritten 
title, by the folk-law,” land 
over which the king exercises 
“an  alienable superiority.” 
Such is the view of Mr Mait- 
land, which seems preferable to 
that of Mr Goldwin Smith. 
Other examples of indiffer- 
ence to, or distrust of, “recent 
research” as concerns origins 
might be given. Moreover, as 
the United Kingdom is Mr Gold- 
win Smith’s theme, we cannot 
but protest against his treat- 
ment of the affairs of no incon- 
siderable part of that kingdom, 
namely, Scotland. The obser- 
vations on Scotland are scanty, 
not always well informed, and 
it is hardly too much to say 
that they are prejudiced and 
arrogant. To- this part of 
Mr Goldwin Smith’s book we 
shall mainly confine our re 
marks, cutting out a province 
from his vast subject. As to 
the early portion of the history, 
a few comments may suffice 
Thus, from a_ statement 
p. 5, our author seems to 
admit no Celts in Scotland 
south of the Grampians, except 
in “the western Lowlands, 
which may perhaps mean Gal- 
loway. We must also allow for 
Strathclyde, pushing so deep 
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into modern England. Aidan, 
again, can scarcely be called “a 
missioner of the old British 
Church, which had found a 
refuge in Ireland and Wales.” 
Passing, probably, from Scottish 
Strathclyde to Ireland, under 
Patricius, the British Church 
became in Ireland a new thing, 
and it was hardly the British 
Church that came with Aidan 
from Iona to Northumbria. It 
was the Columban or Pictish 
Church that came; but Iona is 
not mentioned, nor is the Irish 
Church very briefly character- 
ised, till we reach p. 100. 

We wholly fail, in fact, to 
understand Mr Goldwin Smith’s 
dealings with the northern half 
of the United Kingdom. He 
avers that, under Edgar, the 
English power extended over 
Scotland (which we cannot 
admit), but wisely cites “ tradi- 
tion” alone as evidence for 
Edgar’s boat manned by six 
kings —or eight, or seven, or 
nine, according to various 
authors. However, A®lfric, 
about 996, may tell the truth 
about the alleged Scottish sub- 
mission: perhaps Mr Goldwin 
Smith relies on Ailfric? When 
he avers that “the people of 
the Lowlands, more purely 
English than the people of 
England itself, had been severed 
from their stock only by the 
accident of the Norman Con- 
quest,” it is hard to understand 
so dark a saying, later repeated. 
Was the cession of Lothian a 
result of the Norman Conquest ? 
Malcolm won Lothian, and 
severed its English inhabitants 
from their southern kindred, at 
the battle of Carham in 1018. 

his annexation by a Celtic 
prince, and not the later Nor- 
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man Conquest, was practically 
the making of the Scotland of 
history. The task of that 
nation was no less than to 
found and perpetuate the idea 
of national independence, as 
against Michelet’s dogue, the 
aggressive violence of medieval 
England. But for Scotland, 
England might, during a season, 
have conquered France: but 
for France, England might 
have reduced Scotland to the 
secular misery of Ireland. 

Mr Goldwin Smith, a friend 
of Liberalism, takes a totally 
different, and peculiarly Eng- 
lish (though no longer preva- 
lent), view of the case. He is 
a partisan of the pure Teuton, 
and obviously regrets the Nor- 
man Conquest as an interfer- 
ence with unmixed Teutonism. 
“Normandy had neither insti- 
tutions nor laws,” nor even 
literature: so he assures us. 
Normandy must have been 
below the level of savagery! 
But the medieval attempts of 
England to annex Scotland 
have the sympathy of Mr Gold- 
win Smith, though we may 
regard them as, in origin, 
Norman. The old English 
kingdom would never have 
involved itself in the effort 
of Edward I., whose failure 
Mr Goldwin Smith regrets. 
To Edward then, omitting 
earlier disputable matters, let 
us come. Mr Goldwin Smith 
regards him as a_ historical 
parallel to the Blameless King 
of Tennyson’s Idylls, and be- 
lieves in his staunchness to his 
motto, Pactum serva. To this 
we need only answer that the 
English, like the Scots, saw 
clearly through Edward’s fav- 
ourite pettifogging plea, “sav- 
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ing the rights of our crown,” 
and drove him from that be- 
loved subterfuge, in the matter 
of confirming the charters. 
Edward, in fact, had a share 
of the soul of an attorney: this 
was the Hyde of that gallant 
and illustrious Jekyl. He is 
justified by our author, as 
regards Scotland, by the plea 
that the Celts of the West and 
the Isles had as much right to 
independence of Scotland as 
Scotland had a right to inde- 
pendence of England. “To an 
anarchical and predatory inde- 
pendence none of them could 
have a right.” But had the 
independence of Scotland been 
“anarchical and_ predatory” 
during the long period of “the 
Kings of Peace,” who came 
before Edward I.? Assuredly 
it had not. Could any inde- 


pendence be more “anarchical 
and predatory” than that of 
England from the days of 
Richard II. to the end of the 
Wars of the Roses—a time of 
royal murders and of wanton 


efforts to conquer France? 
“Edward had been sixteen 
years on the throne without 
touching the affairs of Scot- 
land,” says Mr Goldwin Smith. 
Edward came to the throne in 
1272. In 1278 he made that 
effort to secure the homage of 
Alexander III. for Scotland, of 
which a deliberately fraudulent 
record is preserved in ‘Federa.’?! 
This failure was the first ex- 
ample of Edward’s quality. In 
1290 the Treaty of Birgham 
arranged for the marriage be- 
tween the heiress of Scotland 
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and Edward’s son. “It is al- 
lowed by all that the terms 
were fair and honourable to the 
weaker kingdom.” Yes; but 
the terms were not kept! For 
example, by the Treaty of Birg- 
ham no native of Scotland was 
to answer at law out of the 
kingdom. But Edward, later 
(January 1293), withdrew from 
his pact and promise, and drove 
John Balliol to rebellion by 
dragging him before his courts 
on such a matter as a vintner’s 
bill.2 Edward had resiled from 
“interim promises,” and_ had 
compelled Balliol to acquiesce. 
Is this pactum servare? This 
arbitrary violation of promises, 
and this exaggeration, in prac- 
tice, of feudal subjection, was 
the occasion of the ensuing 
wars. 

As to the question of the over- 
lordship, Mr Goldwin Smith 
judiciously says that Edward 
“might believe in its legality,” 
and perhaps he did. But when 
Mr Goldwin Smith adds that 
the claim was acknowledged 
“freely” and “on the part of 
Scotland,” he omits two essen- 
tial facts. First, Edward's 
army was present (involving 
the element of fear and force, 
as the Pope decided); next, 
a protest by the Community 
of Scotland was put in, and 
was burked. Hill Burton first 
observed this fact, and he 18 
the only Scottish authority on 
Scottish history who is cited 
in the preface to ‘The United 
Kingdom.’ Having given 4 
perfectly just decision in favour 
of Balliol, “all that Edward 





1 J. ii, 554, 1816. The reader may refer to Mr Robertson’s ‘Scotland under 


her Early Kings,’ ii. 425. 
2 Bain, Calendar, ii, 154, 155. 
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did was to receive appeals ”— 
against Balliol — ‘which was 
the duty of an over-lord, recog- 
nised by himself in his relation, 
as the holder of French fiefs, 
to the King of France, though 
he could not, as King of Eng- 
land, put his person in his 
French enemy’s hands.”  In- 
deed, on that question, Edward 
went to war with France, and, 
on greater and deliberate prov- 
ocation of the same kind, Balliol 
went to war with Edward. All 
that Edward gained was the 
secular alliance of France and 
Scotland, which prevented the 
union desired by Edward, and 
preserved the independence of 
the allies. 

Edward then conquered Scot- 
land (1296), and “conquest in 
him would have been sage and 
mild.” Scotland would have 
been “under parliamentary 
government, and in the enjoy- 
ment of secure peace.” Un- 
luckily Cressingham’s was not 
exactly “parliamentary govern- 
ment,” nor was Scotland’s state 
one of “secure peace” under 
the army of occupation. There- 
fore, according to Sir Thomas 
Gray, son of an English contem- 
porary, Wallace was “chosen 
by the community of Scotland ” 
as war-leader. Now, pray, 
consider Mr Goldwin Smith 
on Wallace !— 


“Cressingham, Edward’s viceger- 
ent in Scotland, seems to have been 
haughty and unwise, while the bear- 
Ing of a victorious soldiery, unless 
controlled, is sure to be offensive. 
Perhaps in the west of Scotland, 
where there was a mixture in the 
Population of a more primitive and 
Wilder element, the very approach 
of order was enough to stir revolt. 

allace, whose proper name, Waleys, 
denotes his Celtic origin, a man of 
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middle rank, having slain an English- 
man, and being outlawed, took to 
the woods, gathered a band, and put 
to death all the English who fell into 
his power. His following swelled to 
an army, and at Stirling, Cressing- 
ham, by madly defiling over a narrow 
bridge in the face of the enemy, 
threw a victory into his hands. 
Wallace invaded the north of Eng- 
land and ravaged it with the most 
savage cruelty, leaving, in the words 
of a Scotch historian, nothing behind 
him but blood and ashes. He was 
now master in Scotland; but the 
nobles would not join him, and to 
recruit his army he had to inaugur- 
ate a reign of terror, setting up gib- 
bets and hanging those who refused 
to enlist, Edward again entered Scot- 
land and annihilated the army of 
Wallace at Falkirk, opening the 
serried masses of Scotch spearmen 
with the English long-bow, which 
here for the first time shows its 

wer. Wallace was totally deserted 
y his following, and wandered in 
obscurity for seven years, at the end 
of which he was given up by the 
Scotch of the other party, carried to 
London, tried, and executed as a 
traitor. His plea and the plea of 
Scotch historians in his behalf is that 
he could not have been guilty of 
treason since he had not sworn fealty 
to the king of England. He was 
indicted not only for treason, but for 
his murders, burnings, sacrileges, and 
other atrocities. If a private citizen 
of Alsace-Lorraine, after the cession 
of that territory to Germany, had 
raised an insurrection on his own 
account, murdered every German on 
whom he could lay his hands, tied 
German priests and nuns back to 
back and thrown them into rivers, 
hanged subjects of the empire for re- 
fusing to join his army, invaded a 
German province, butchered its in- 
habitants without regard to age or 
sex, burnt a church full of people, 
and made men and women dance 
naked before him, pricking them 
with lances, the fact that he had not 
personally sworn fealty to the Ger- 
man emperor would hardly have 
saved his life. The hideous mutil- 
ation of a traitor’s body was the bar- 
barism of the age. It was in the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
that the Scotch, after hanging Mon- 
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trose for waging war against them, 
stuck his head upon a pole, sent his 
four limbs to four different cities, 
and buried his mutilated trunk under 
the gibbet. Wallace himself had 
made a sword-belt of Cressingham’s 
skin.” 


The reader of this odd pas- 
sage, for once, knows Mr Gold- 
win Smith’s authority. He 
appears to cite it (p. v) as ‘The 
Life and Reign of Edward L,’ 
by the author of ‘The Greatest 
of the Plantagenets.’ The two 
books are one book, and a wild 
piece of partisanship it is. It 
was not “the very approach of 
order” but of military brutality 
that aroused Wallace, one of a 
family that had come with the 
Fitz Alans (Stewarts) to Scot- 
land from Shropshire. The 
cruelties of Wallace’s invasion 
were undeniable, but remember 
Edward’s massacre at  Ber- 
wick! Is there contemporary 
authority for “setting up gib- 
bets” ? Who vouches for men 
and women dancing naked be- 
fore Wallace? The monk and 
nun story was told to Heming- 
burgh by a canon of St An- 
drews, who said that he had 
escaped. The only documen- 
tary evidence is Wallace’s safe- 
conduct to the canons of Hex- 
ham, which Mr Goldwin Smith 
omits. Who vouches for Wal- 
lace’s sword-belt made of Cres- 
singham’s skin? There are 
varying legends on this matter. 
As to the mutilation of Mon- 
trose’s body, under whose heads 
did Dr Johnson walk when he 
passed through Temple Bar? 
Wallace was indicted for trea- 
son, and treason he had not 
committed. We are not aware 
that he had any trial at all. As 
to the “atrocities,” no doubt 
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many of them occurred, and the 
Scots brought almost the very 
same charges against Edward. 
“He burned monasteries, slew, 
devastated, and spared neither 
age, rank, sex, nor even the 
religious”: so the Scottish 
Parliament informed the Pope 
(1320). In brief, those were 
brutal wars. But, in a history 
of the United Kingdom, Mr 
Goldwin Smith has only what 
we have cited to say about a 
very brave and disinterested 
man, who happens to be the 
national hero of one of the 
kingdoms now united. Is not 
this “very English”? Yet it 
is an English authority, the 
contemporary Hemingburgh, 
who thus accounts for Scottish 
resistance to Edward: “ Be- 
cause, in accordance with Eng- 
lish law, the Scots have been 
punished by burning, by being 
torn to pieces at the heels of 
horses, and by hanging, there- 
fore they rose like one mau, 
preferring death to the laws 
of England.” Omitting this 
evidence, Mr Goldwin Smith 
is (if not ignorant) more pre 
judiced than an English clerk 
who wrote amidst the passions 
of the War of Independence. 
Edward again conquered Scot- 
land. Then came “ Robert Bruce, 
destined to delay for four calam- 
itous centuries the reunion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in Britain.’ 
Robert Bruce “ was no patriot. 
Not at first, most certainly; 
but, no less certainly, he became 
a patriot. In many ways tt 
would have been well if Ed 
ward I. could have united the 
kingdoms. But how ill it would 
have been had Scotland fallen, 
a conquered State, into the 
hands of Edward II.! This 
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what, but for Bruce, must have 
occurred. Then, in Scotland, 
there would have been but an- 
other Ireland. Better far than 
this were four centuries of open 
war between State and State. 
Most Englishmen will admit 
that destiny chose for us the 
lesser evil of two alternatives, 
We are not defending the early 
career of Bruce. But Mr Gold- 
win Smith says, “On pretence 
of a conference, he trained 
Comyn to a church and stabbed 
him there.” The evidence is 
dubious and uncertain. But 
Bruce was no fool, and had he 
deliberately designed to slay 
Comyn, a church was the very 
last place to which he would 
have “trained” him. Bruce 


cannot have so deliberately set 
out to damn his own cause 
(though this was believed by 
Sir Thomas Gray), and the man- 


slaughter must have been un- 
premeditated. Of Bruce’s re- 
sistance and victory Mr Gold- 
win Smith says as little as may 
be; of that noble revival of the 
Greek sense of national freedom 
which the Scots expressed in 
their famous letter to the Pope 
(1320), this Liberal speaks not 
aword. After mentioning that 
Edward II. was “depressed by 
his defeat at Bannockburn,” he 
“skips” the Treaty of North- 
ampton, and hurries on to tell 
us that “it was in the right 
field that the young paladin” 
(Edward IIL.) “gave the first 
proof of his prowess.” The 
“right field” was Scotland, 
where the young paladin tried 
to profit by Balliol’s Raid. 
“He began to conquer where 
Conquest might have been 
lasting, and, if lasting, would, 
m the end, have been benef- 
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icent.” The conquest was 
never complete, and of course 
was far from beneficent. Hap- 
pily the paladin tried to con- 
quer France, while Scotland 
was unsubdued, and that was 
practically the last English 
chance of successful aggres- 
sion. Mr Goldwin Smith, com- 
bining prejudice with what we 
are obliged to call ignorance, 
says that, in Scotland, “un- 
chivalrous barbarians _ broke 
the legs of the prisoners of 
war.” Of one such incident 
we have a vague memory. 
But Froissart explicitly says 
(and we suppose Mr Goldwin 
Smith has read Froissart) that 
Scots and English are chival- 
rous foes, “not like the Ger- 
mans,” and that, after a fight, 
they thank each other for a 
good passage of arms. In 
time of peace, under Edward 
III, they were even too fond 
of arranging international tour- 
naments. Every one knows all 
these facts, which are obscured 
by the belated prejudice of our 
author. It is hard to conceive 
how any man can write in a 
spirit so grudging and so un- 
fair the history of two united 
peoples who, of old, learned to 
respect each other in honour- 
able warfare. Not by the 
chivalry of Scotland were 
“burgher and peasant treated 
as creatures made of another 
clay.” Not to mention Bruce 
and the laundress, we know 
that the poor were compensated 
for injury done by the king’s 
horses to their crops. The 
French allies found that the 
Scottish peasant was made of 
the same clay as themselves, 
and would endure no insol- 
ence,—a capital feature in the 
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character of the United King- 
dom. 

From this point we are told 
little about the northern part 
of the realm, except that the 
“senseless war of devastation,” 
under Henry VIIL, “deepened 
the gulf of hatred between the 
two sections of the English 
race.” Not till 1603 does Mr 
Goldwin Smith return to Scot- 
tish affairs, in a summary, in- 
forming us that Bruce was 
“crowned by the oligarchy.” 
In fact, he was crowned by 
himself and the clergy, who had 
ever been foremost (for good 
reasons of their own) in the 
cause of national freedom. 

Then follows a brief account 
of the struggle with the nobles, 
and the consequent sufferings, 
due partly to the accident of 
many long minorities, partly to 
the fact that England always 
aided rebels and malcontents, 
the Douglases and the Celts. 
In his remarks on the very 
scanty constitutional history of 
Scotland, Mr Goldwin Smith 
is fair and judicious; but he 
again repeats his tale of the 
broken legs of prisoners, as if it 
were a common incident. The 
Ancient League with France is 
represented as “affording the 
English Government a stand- 
ing cause of war.” In fact, 
nothing but the League saved 
each country from annexation. 
“The modern Scottish char- 
acter” is described as “ the off- 
spring of Protestantism, Pres- 
byterianism,” the school system, 
and trade. But any one may 
read, in the works of foreign 
travellers into Scotland, that 
the national character was of 
old, for good and bad, long 
before the Reformation, very 


much what it is now. Never 
had Rome much to say in Scot- 
tish affairs; always, as Mar. 
garet Tudor’s chaplain wrote, 
“the man hath more words 
than the master.” Froissart 
describes the less amiable side 
of the national character, its 
“qdourness,” in words | that 
might have been written to- 
day. Presbyterianism did not 
make that typical Scot, Knox; 
it was Knox that, in Secot- 
land, made Presbyterianism. 
Mr Goldwin Smith actually 
says, in quoting Bacon’s praise 
of Scottish courage, ingenuity, 
industry, and comeliness, “but 
Bacon was writing after the 
Reformation.” As if the Scots 
had been ugly, dull, cowardly, 
and idle before the rise of Pro- 
testantism! Mr Goldwin Smith 
had just observed that “it is 
surprising the country should 
even have been regularly tilled” 
in the centuries of war. The 
fact demonstrates the indus- 
try of Catholic Scotland; and 
Ayala, under James IV., attests 
the beauty, elegant dress, and 
relative wealth of Catholic 
Scotland. Protestantism is 4 
fine thing, but how absurd to 
attribute the good looks, cour- 
age, industry, and general 
ability of a people to a few 
years of Protestantism! Thack- 
eray neatly agrees, by the way, 
with Bacon. “Yes, yes, my dear 
Mac, you are wise, you are g000, 
you are clever, you are han¢- 
some, you are brave, you are 
rich, &c., but so is Jones over 
the Border.” Scotland was 
never a rich country, but 1 
did not sink into the sloth 
and squalor of 1660-1740 ‘till 
it lost touch with France, with- 
out sharing in the prosperity 
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of England. As to educa- 
tion, Mr Goldwin Smith con- 
fesses that there “ apparently 
was a popular craving for it,” 
before Protestantism was heard 
of, and that the universities 
were earlier than the Reforma- 
tion. On reflection, he may 
admit that what Bacon wrote 
under James VI, he might 
have written under James IV. 

That the battle of Harlaw 
settled the sovereignty in Low- 
land, not in Celtic hands, is 
surely another error. Had 
Donald won “the red Harlaw ” 
he could only have looted Aber- 
deen. He doubtless expected 
English aid, but even that 
would not have restored the 
Crown to the children of 
Somerled.. “In Scotland as 


in Ireland there was as little 
thought of keeping faith with 


the Celt as with the beast of 
prey lured into the trap.” 
This sweeping statement is 
generalised, we think, from a 
remark of Mr Hill Burton’s on 
a particular act of treachery by 
James I.1 Not that good faith 
was exactly a permanent and 
conspicuous feature of policy, 
whether Highland or Lowland. 

It is true, as our author says, 
that “the Reformation changed 
all.” Community of antagon- 
ism to Rome, and that alone, 
made union possible. Scotland 
verily became “an aristocratic 
republic with a strong theo- 
cratic tinge,” not a good form 
of government. Relations with 
England made this kind of State 
impossible: England taught the 
Stuarts “right divine,” and, in 
& manner the least amiable, the 
last reigning Stuarts practically 
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destroyed the intolerant and in- 
tolerable element of theocracy. 
About all this Mr Goldwin 
Smith says little enough. 
Under William III. “the Kirk 
was not restored entirely to its 
pristine beauty.” Happily it 
was not. To that extent good 
had come out of evil, or rather 
out of the conflict of two forms 
of evil—high-flying men of the 
Covenant and graceless Stuarts, 
As to the Covenant itself, Mr 
Goldwin Smith’s remarks are 
not likely to satisfy the Rem- 
nant. To most northern minds 
the Covenant now seems noble 
and admirable as far as it 
represents national resistance 
to a creed, or a ritual, imposed 
from without; distasteful and 
disgraceful as far as it was 
violently enforced on persons 
and on a people who desired 
nothing of the kind. England 
was a Covenanted country, just 
as Charles II. was a Covenanted 
king, and neither king nor 
country would long be “bound 
by oaths impossible.” But 
thousands of modern enthusi- 
asts of Covenanting sentiment 
will think Mr Goldwin Smith 
flippant when he shortly re- 
marks that “a dress perform- 
ance of it” (the liturgy) “in 
St Giles’s Kirk at Edinburgh 
gave rise to a riot, with strong 
Scotch language and flinging 
of stools.” They will regard 
our author as inadequate when 
much later he writes, “A 
woman for her religion was 
tied to a stake on the sea-shore, 
and left to be slowly drowned 
by the tide.” Two women, if 
any, thus died for their religion. 
As to the deplorable transac- 





1 Burton, iii. 112, 
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tion at Newcastle, Mr Goldwin 
’ Smith says that the Scots “ cer- 
tainly did not” sell their king 
for a groat—a debatable point, 
on which we prefer not to 
dwell. Concerning Glencoe, 
Mr Goldwin Smith writes that 
William, “on the advice of his 
Minister, sanctioned a proposal 
for the extirpation of a robber 
clan, having no means of know- 
ing what the passions of a 
Highland feud would do.” 
They would “extirpate,’ of 
course, if they could, and ex- 
tirpation was what William 
desired, though he did not get 
it. The apology is unintel- 
ligiblee A man wants to ex- 
tirpate the Macdonalds, sends 
troops to that end, and has no 
means of knowing what they 
willdo! To Mr Goldwin Smith 
the Kirk is “the dark theoc- 


racy” which hanged a heretic 
of eighteen, despite his recanta- 
tion — which the Inquisition 


would have admitted. But 
“the English Tories” of Queen 
Anne “showed their temper 
against the Scottish Church” : 
perhaps “temper” is excusable 
even in Tories when it clips the 
claws of “a dark theocracy.” 
Arriving at the Union, Mr 
Goldwin Smith again avers 
that the Norman Conquest 
severed England from Scot- 
land. Again we must reply 
that they never had been one; 
and that we fail to see how, if 
Duke William had stayed in 
Normandy, they could have 
been united. For the results 
of the Union, “ Scotch character 
cannot have suffered if the 
present Scotch estimate of it 
be true,” that estimate being, 
it would seem, “a canty conceit 
o oursels.” Our character is 
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“eminently commercial, and in 
that aspect must have been 
formed after the Union,” just 
as our national courage, in- 
dustry, and good looks must 
have been acquired after the 
Reformation. This is not a wise 
kind of criticism: “extreme old 
age” has not brought sagacity 
or sympathy to our author. 
If the national character be 
“eminently commercial,” it has 
also a fond of sentiment,— 
which, were it worth while, 
might resent the tone, no less 
than the prejudice, of Mr 
Goldwin Smith. It is not 
worth while to think mor 
than once of his manner 
throughout, from the days of 
Edgar to those of Anne. But 
in reading Mr Goldwin Smith, 
we easily understand why 
Englishmen are so universally 
unpopular. He is arrogant, 
he is unsympathetic, he is 
sniffing, he is not well-informed 
as regards a great portion of 
that United Kingdom about 
which he writes. Precisely 
these qualities of the English, 
in 1745, would have arrayed 
every Whig in Scotland with 
Prince Charles (as we can read 
in Lord Marchmont’s Diary) 
had it not been for the in 
superable obstacle of Religion. 
The English had made them- 
selves disliked, even by the 
Whig nobles. Happily Mr 
Goldwin Smith’s tone, as I 
gards the northern part of the 
United Kingdom, is now, among 
historians, no more than an I 
structive survival. It need not 
much diminish our pleasure 
studying his vigorous and often 
judicious, always animated vol 
umes. 
ANDREW LANG. 
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OLD John Morgan and his 
wife were people of some repute 
in the village. The repute was 
not due to social position, for 
social position was not a factor 
in the life of the community ; 
nor yet was it due to the fact 
that John Morgan’s croft and 
dwelling-house were somewhat 
more pretentious than those 
of his neighbours: it was 
due to the striking originality 
of John Morgan’s personality 
and character, and to that 
only. It is true that John 
Morgan’s wife shared her hus- 
band’s distinction, but that was 
because she was John Morgan’s 
wife,—a quiet, motherly little 
woman, she reflected John 
Morgan’s greatness as the 
moon reflects the rays of the 
sun, by doing nothing but pas- 
sively allowing King Sol to 
shine upon her. 

Mrs Morgan’s passivity, how- 
ever, did not have the effect of 
causing her to be a nonentity 
in the Morgan entity—not at 
all; she was the means of com- 
pleting it, and John Morgan 
without his wife would have 
been like Punch without his 
hump, only half a personality. 

John Morgan was energy 
personified. His work was 
performed with all the vigour 
of a stripling in his twenties ; 
and in all matters affecting the 
public weal, concerning which 
men debate with the freedom 
of irresponsibility, his voice 
was continually heard. It was 
his unfailing power of silencing 
42 opponent that made him so 
formidable an antagonist in the 


village Witenagemot, and the 
ferocious impatient expression 
of his smooth ruddy counten- 
ance, fenced in as it was by 
a short curly white beard, 
brought more than one well- 
informed debater to a stammer- 
ing conclusion in a much more 
effectual manner than a calmly 
reasoned exposition from a 
more authoritative source could 
possibly have done. It some- 
times happened that a scrupu- 
lously fair-minded opponent, 
with laboured utterance and 
remonstrating manner, sought 
to hold him tightly to the point 
at issue, but the futility of the 
effort was only equalled by the 
thankless reception it received 
at the hands of a jeering 
audience rendered partial by 
long usage; and the invariable 
result was that the bewildered 
opponent had to retire in 
aggrieved disgust from _ the 
unequal conflict, to reappear 
on some future occasion an 
interested spectator of the very 
drama in which he had played 
so sorry a part. 

There was somewhat of a 
malicious genius in the man 
who had caused it at one time 
to be whispered abroad that 
John Morgan was unable to 
read, that to him the writing 
of an epistle was an unknown 
art, and that the weekly news- 
paper which came to him ad- 
dressed to “John Morgan, 
Esquire,” was, so far as his 
ability to peruse it was con- 
cerned, simply a mass of inky 
meaningless marks; and further- 
more, that it was due to the 
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scholarly attainments of his 
little grandchild of twelve that 
he was able to glean from the 
print the miscellany of broken 
facts upon which he founded 
his arguments. Only a genius 
could have conceived so pre- 
posterous a notion, and one so 
much at variance with the 
opinion universally entertained 
concerning John Morgan and 
his attainments. Read plain 
English! now had it been Latin 
—and with reference to the 
malicious rumour, he had been 
heard to suggest, merely to 
suggest or to hint vaguely, 
that, as he himself expressed it, 
“he might be able to take bits 
out of the Latin too.” 

There was no denying the 
fact, however, that great as was 
the curiosity to hear him read, 
actually to observe him spell 
out and repeat the news, word 
for word as set down in the 
paper, no one had ever, so far 
as was known, been able to ob- 
serve him accomplish the feat. 
There was a tale told of him— 
and his detractors made of it 
what could be made—that one 
day as he sat with the news- 
paper ostentatiously spread out 
in front of him, a near neigh- 
bour of an inquisitive turn of 
mind desired to be told the news 
of the day. It was known to 
the interrogator that the alleged 


It was a matter for regretful 
reflection to John Morgan and 
his wife that they had been but 
meagrely blessed in the matter 
of a family. There had been 
born to them a son and daughter, 
but the daughter had passed 
from them even at the age 
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assistant of tender years was 
absent, and there was that in 
his eye which seemed to in- 
dicate a malicious expectancy. 
For the moment John Morgan 
was nonplussed, but quickly re- 
covering himself, he lay back in 
his chair, and in a tone in which 
sympathy for the untoward 
events’ was blended with a re- 
strained satisfaction at being 
able to recite the tale of them, 
replied, “Oh, wrecks, George, 
shipwrecks on all hands; it’s 
peetiful, it’s peetiful.” The 
print which his eyes were de- 
vouring with so much avidity, 
and from which he professedly 
was gleaning the distressing 
intelligence, was held by him 
upside down ; and consequentiy 
the pictorial representations of 
steamers and sailing-ships, by 
means of which enterprising 
shipping companies are wont 
to attract the public attention, 
were naturally upside down as 
well, and the worthy man’s 
conclusion was obvious. A 
ship represented upside down 
assuredly meant a ship wrecked, 
whatever the printed matter 
might say to the contrary. 
Such was the tale; but John 
Morgan went on his way un- 
noticing, and left to his many 
believers what task of actual 
verbal refutation might be 
necessary. 


when her presence had become 
a necessity to the old people, 
and although years had sped 
since then it was known that 
the mother had never cease 
bitterly to mourn her loss: ™ 
secret, it is true, for with all 
the energy of his energetid 
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nature John Morgan had fought 
against his grief; he would 
drive it away from him and 
from others too. To sorrow 
was useless he roared in wrath- 
ful grief, reasoning with the 
unconvincing logic of blurred 
common-sense: it was worse 
than useless, it was vain, it 
was—ah, God! and then he 
too broke down. 

The boy had gone into the 
army. Some people said that 
the step was a necessity of his 
failure in the more conventional 
walks of life, but that could 
scarcely be, seeing that John 
Morgan himself was at the 
time daily impressing people 
with the fact that had he been 
allowed to choose his career as 
a boy the trade of arms would 
have been his choice: that was 
a career for a man of mettle 
and what other. But Mrs 
Morgan over her knitting- 
needles must needs again weep, 
more and more silently and 
more and more secretly it is 
true; for along with the energy 
and bustle and movement which 
characterised her lord and 
master, in what from her point 
of view almost seemed a second 
bereavement, there was notice- 
able a faint irritability, as of a 
tired man striving to show that 
he is far from being tired. It 
was faintly noticeable, but it 
was there, and it did more to 
make Mrs Morgan cease to 
mourn than all the blowings 
and blusterings of reasoned 
Wrathful sermons which her 
husband could inflict upon her 
ma month. For the little 
woman had a great silent love 
and respect for this fresh bluster- 
mg spouse of hers, and as for 
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John Morgan, it was known 
through the village how his 
reason almost left him for two 
dreary nights during which the 
doctor held it not improbable 
that his wife would pass from 
him. 

It was only in the fitness of 
things that, when the political 
horizon became overcast and 
the war-cloud did at last burst, 
the village should wait with a 
complacent curiosity to hear 
what John Morgan had to say 
before making up its mind 
definitely on the issues involved 
in the conflict ; and while the 
nightly little crowd assembled 
at the post-office dogmatised 
considerably concerning each 
fresh piece of news, there was 
always left open a loophole for 
escape, or rather retreat, should 
the position to be taken up by 
John Morgan when he appeared 
make a recantation necessary. 
The post - office, pending the 
arrival of the evening mail, 
was the village St Stephen’s, 
and John Morgan represented 
equally the positions of Speaker, 
Leader of the House, and, when 
necessary, the whole Opposi- 
tion. There was consequently 
no little consternation and not 
a little wonder when the time 
came that John Morgan ceased 
altogether from his attendance 
at the scene of debate, and 
those who were skilled in not- 
ing such things dated his ab- 
sence from the day on which 
news came to him that his son’s 
regiment was ordered on active 
service. ‘“He’s feared for the 
day’s news, and that’s what's 
the matter wi’ him,” said one 
man, and the villagers did not 
speak in dispraise of such un- 

20 
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spartanlike conduct, although 
they smiled furtively as certain 
loud - voiced declamations con- 
cerning the virtue of hardihood 
kept ringing in their ears; and 
they listened in silence when 
John Morgan, loud-voiced and 
emphatic as usual, gave it as 
his explanation that the post 
was always late and the even- 
ings were chilly as winter drew 
near. 

As was the case of Mahomet 
and the mountain, however, so 
was it with John Morgan and 
the villagers; if he would not 
come to them, they assurediy 
would find themselves gliding 
up to him where he sat ensconced 
in his comfortable armchair in 
the house on the hill, and from 
the vantage-ground of his own 
fireside he would enunciate the 
correct attitude to be adopted 
concerning the war and its 
consequences. 

“T take my facs from the 
ofeeshal reports in the paper 
there, where ye can see them 
for yerselves if ye want to,” 
were the closing words where- 
with he invariably fortified an 
argument which, standing by 
itself as a mere statement un- 
supported by external authority, 
might seem somewhat shaky ; 
and the emphasis of the de- 
livery generally ensured silence, 
if not verbal acquiescence. Mrs 
Morgan at the opposite side of 
the fire swiftly clicked her 
knitting - needles, and with a 
faith, beautiful in its simplicity, 
reconciled without effort the 
numberless contradictions — so 
they seemed to her— which 
characterised her husband’s 
many utterances in the course 
of the day. 

Few of the villagers were in 
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the way of receiving daily 
papers, and so it happened that 
by the time when the weekly 
news budget should arrive a 
great and decisive battle had 
been fought, and throughout the 
land the first thin wail of grief 
was spreading and spreading 
as names of men who had once 
been fathers, brothers, lovers, 
were placed upon the nation’s 
list of dead. The sorrow wail 
was spreading daily, but as yet 
it had not reached the northern 
village, and by John Morgan's 
cosy fireside the chances of the 
impending fight were being dis- 
cussed with an _ earnestness 
which the gravity of the situa- 
tion easily rendered excusable. 
John Morgan’s arrangement of 
the forces, as told to the rather 
unusually crowded audience, 
was sublime; but a difficulty, 
unfortunate inasmuch that up- 
on a satisfactory explanation 
and solution of it depended his 
entire position, had arisen, and 
John Morgan was more than 
ordinarily loud-voiced and more 
than ordinarily aggressive and 
emphatic as objection after 
objection, tendered with a quiet 
assurance and firm, were urged 
against his theory. He had 
uttered his usual concluding 
dictum, but it failed to silence 
the persistent objector, who 
went the length of asking to be 
shown where in the public print 
a certain statement was to be 
found, and John Morgan, with 
much external gravity and 4 
soul-consuming perplexity and 
suffocating wrath, was ostel- 
tatiously hunting for a passag’ 
which he was well aware Wi 
not to be found in the rustling 
pages of the paper. The dead- 


lock thus occasioned was on the 
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point of becoming irksome to 
the audience, when the outer 
door was opened and a neigh- 
bour on his way up from the 
post - office stepped into the 
heated circle and laid a letter 
on John Morgan’s knee. “It’s 
from the seat of war,” he said 
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sententiously as he sat down; 
“a see ‘On her Majesty’s ser- 
vice’ on the envelope,” having 
said which he threw himself 
back in his chair and wiped his 
forehead with his red pocket- 
handkerchief after the manner 
of one who has done his duty. 


III. 


To appear to be moved at 
the receipt of a letter, even 
with such high external cre- 
dentials as the one before him, 
would have been unworthy of 
a man of John Morgan’s high 
reputation among his fellows ; 
and while a sudden pause of 
expectancy fell upon the little 
assembly, John Morgan took 
up the letter leisurely and 
glanced at the superscription 
with a careless negligence. 
“Ay, a see it’s on ‘Her Maj- 
esty’s service’; a saw that at 
once from the outside—just so, 
just so.” The muttered ex- 
clamation concealed his startled 
perplexity, and was intended to 
insinuate a perfect familiarity 
with documents of this class. 

But there was no such tran- 
quillity evinced on the opposite 
side of the fire, where Mrs 
Morgan sat, her glasses in her 
hand, and her eyes staring in 
startled wonder at the blue 
cold - looking document which 
her husband held in his hand. 
Her heart’s action had all but 
stopped at the first glimpse of 
it, and she was waiting, eager- 
ly waiting, until the covering 
should be unfastened and the 


_— divulged for good or 
ill, 


‘ ’ 

“Tell be from Sandy,” she 
said faintly, and the tension 
evidenced by her voice com- 


municated itself to those around 
her, and the complacent ex- 
pectancy gave way to a grave 
foreboding. The situation had 
become tragic. 

But beyond a swift glance 
almost as of fear in the direc- 
tion of his wife, John Morgan 
made no sign. “It’s on her 
Majesty’s service,” he kept mut- 
tering as he bent over the 
document; “a noticed that on 
the outside—ay, a noticed that 
at once.” 

“Will ye no read it, John?” 
said his wife gently as she 
bent forward and touched his 
hand. 

He started up violently at 
the touch. “O’ course a can 
read it. What makes ye think 
a canna read it?” he said an- 
grily; “itll no take me long 
to do that.” 

The suggestion of his illiter- 
acy at such a time, among so 
many of his fellows, brought 
him to himself with a shock, 
and he struggled to resume his 
old important manner as he 
proceeded slowly and with diffi- 
culty to unfasten the unfamiliar 
covering. 

There was a terrible struggle 
going on in his mind. He re- 
cognised that he was expected 
to read the letter, and that 
immediately—the silent gravity 
of those around him _ told 
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of an interested, sympathetic 
expectancy—and the hour had 
now come when it was for him, 
John Morgan, the man of re- 
puted learning, and the recog- 
nised leader in his native place, 
to choose whether he was pub- 
licly to confess before all his 
fellows that his profession of 
learning was a fraud, and that 
he himself was and had been an 
impostor among them all his 
days. How could he be able to 
hold up his head among them 
in future? would the very chil- 
dren, — the idea was torture, 
it was not to be thought of ; 
and yet, on the other hand, 
when the thought of his soldier 
son, and what news of him the 
letter might contain, rushed 
upon his mind, his resolve al- 
most gave way, and he made 
as if to hand the letter to one 
of those around him. But his 
vanity conquered even as he 
did so, and in the desperation 
of despair and perplexity he 
held the letter closely up to 
his wellnigh bloodless face and 
cleared his throat. 

“ Ahem,” he began. “ Dear 
Father and” —but his voice 
dwindled away; he could not 
bring himself to say “ mother ” 
with that terror-stricken face 
opposite him. “This is to say 
—ahem!—that I am well— 
quite well”—here a heavy fit 
of prolonged coughing overtook 
him—“ well, and hoping you 
are the same. Love—ahem !— 
love to all at home — hoping 
you are the same, from your 
affectionate son, SANDY.” 

He forced a laugh from his 
parched throat as he lamely con- 
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cluded the woe-begone epistle, 
and even to himself his voice 
sounded far away. “There's 
no much news in that—on her 
Majesty’s service — from the 
seat o’ war.” 

An oppressive silence pre- 
vailed throughout the little 
room, and the vacuous smile 
which John Morgan strove to 
assume died away drearily on 
his lips and his white head fell 
heavily on his breast. His read- 
ing was a lie, and instinctively 
they all knew it. 

There was a slight movement 
in the stillness of the room as 
a venerable -looking old man 
stepped forward and took the 
letter in his hand. 

“Maybe a can read it for ye, 
John,” he said simply. 

Slowly he pulled his glasses 
from their case and with much 
care adjusted them on his fore- 
head. “Sir,” he began, as he 
held the letter to the light, “1 
regret to have to inform you” 
—and then he stopped abruptly. 

“Neebors,” he said quietly, 
turning to those around him, 
“this is no place for you now,” 
and as the last of them glided 
in silent swiftness out of the 
room, there fell upon his ear 
the first low moan from the 
stricken mother as she received 
the dread intelligence of her 
soldier son’s death. 

And all through that dreary 
miserable night John Morgat, 
as one of his reason bereft, kept 
muttering to himself, “On her 
Majesty’s service — Majesty’ 
service—a saw that at once— 
from the seat o’ war.” 

A. B, FLETCHER. 
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A COMIC 


- To one who loves the by- 
paths and blind alleys of char- 
acter, there are periods which 
have a fascination above others. 
A biographer’s judgment of an 
epoch is not that of the serious 
historian. Certain centuries are 
museums of instructive tend- 
encies and movements, where 
every hero is a type to be 
analysed and docketed ; others, 
again, are a poor harvest-field 
for the earnest inquirer, but an 
excellent hunting- ground for 
the connoisseur. These last are 
indeed times of stagnation, 
when the life of a nation turns, 
as it were, upon itself and gives 
rise to a crop of eccentricities. 
But the division is not absolute, 
for in an industrious epoch, 
when new things are in the air 
and men are busy reforming 
the world, one may come sud- 
denly upon a tare in the wheat 
in the shape of an idle and far- 
cical gentleman who is cast 
only for comedy. 

Few periods in the history 
of England give such honest 
pleasure to all schools of his- 
torians as the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There are tendencies and 
movements enough to please the 
most philosophic. There are 
sounding wars over the whole 
globe for the tactician, and 
there are essays in reform 
for the constitutionalist. And, 
above all, there is the social life, 
Where elegance reached its per- 
fection, from Sir Pertinax and 
Lady Prue under Queen Anne, 
to the Whig salons, the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Devonshire, and 
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the court of Carlton House. 
At last the century dies out in 
the smoke of revolution. The 
old universal elegance is dis- 
credited, and there is an unrest 
abroad which gives birth to 
romanticism, fanaticism, and a 
new philosophy. The comic is 
out of season in this period of 
strenuous earnestness, and when 
a belated exponent arises he 
takes the colour of his times, 
and is as earnest in his absurd- 
ities as his contemporaries in 
their wisdom. 

Such a comedian out of sea- 
son we find in that Earl of 
Buchan whose vagaries for long 
delighted the polite Scots world. 
He had the misfortune to be 
overshadowed by two famous 
brothers, and his considerable 
talents were rated below their 
proper value. “A _ curious, 
irascible, pompous ass,” Mr 
Henley has called him; and 
even Sir Walter, who had un- 
failing tenderness towards his 
fellows, can speak of him only 
as “a trumpery body.” Trump- 
ery indeed he was, but he was 
a fool of parts and distinction. 
He toiled at his trifling busy- 
ness more than most great men 
at their work, and he had that 
finest perquisite of folly, an 
unfailing self-deception. He 
aspired to play all parts. He 
must be the grand seigneur of 
the House of Buchan, the liter- 
ary dictator of his time, the 
patron of the arts, the friend 
of princes, and the Complete 
Gentleman. It is this belated 
activity, this itch after great- 
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ness, which redeems him from 
insignificance, and gives the 
story of his life the quaintness 
of a moral fable. 

He was born in 1742, the son 
of the tenth Earl of Buchan 
and Agnes, daughter of Sir 
James Steuart of Coltness. 
The poverty of his family must 
have been great, though Lord 
Campbell, in his ‘Lives of the 
Chancellors,’ seems to have ex- 
aggerated. As a child, judg- 
ing from his later character, he 
must have been an intolerable 
prig. He picked up his edu- 
cation at random, partly under 
a private tutor, partly at the 
universities of Glasgow and 
Leyden. At Glasgow he was 
the pupil of Foulis the printer, 
where he added etching and 
designing to his already numer- 
ous hobbies. But we know 


little of those early years. The 


family seem to have kept to 
themselves in their poverty, and 
the most we hear of the boy 
is in a charming letter from 
his younger brother, Thomas 
Erskine, at St Andrews, who 
writes with a simplicity and 
vigour which the head of the 
house wouid have done well 
to imitate. 

At Leyden he had met Lord 
Chatham, and struck up a 
friendship with him. Mean- 
time he failed to gain a com- 
mission in the Guards, and 
served for a few years in the 
32nd Cornwall regiment of 
foot. In 1766 Chatham offered 
to make him secretary to the 
Embassy at Lisbon (a post 
which, two years later, was 
given to the future Lord 
Malmesbury), but he is said to 
have declined it on the ground 
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of his rank. It would ill be 
come him, he said, to serve 
under Sir James Gray, who 
was only a baronet. Dr John- 
son once applauded this folly. 
“Sir, had he gone secretary 
while his inferior was ambas- 
sador, he would have been a 
traitor to his rank and his 
family.” But it may very well 
be that he was traduced, for 
at that time his thoughts were 
far above mundane rank. The 
family had removed to Bath, 
and the old Earl had become 
a Methodist. The young Card- 
ross followed his father’s ex- 
ample, and for a time was the 
darling of devout ladies. The 
Erskine stock had before this 
bred a_ religious enthusiast. 
His great - great - grandfather 
had suffered in the Covenanting 
cause, and Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine, those pioneers of 
Nonconformity, were far-away 
cousins. In Edinburgh his 
mother had given him a strict 
Presbyterian up-bringing, and 
now at Bath a bevy of pious 
women of the Lady Hut- 
ingdon school hailed him as 
a youthful Timothy. After his 
father’s death in 1767 he had 
“the courage to make public 
profession of his opinions, which 
drew upon him the laugh and 
lash of all the witlings of the 
Rooms.” Three ministers were 
nominated as his chaplains, and 
one wonders if the poor gentle- 
men were paid. But the dévot 
was not the part which he 
aspired long to play, and with 
his return to Scotland, we find 
that the secular speedily tr 
umphs over the religious. _ 
For the rest of his long life 
Buchan was content to remail 
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a Scots magnate and confine 
his energies to his own corner 
of the land. At first he lived 
in Edinburgh at a house in 
St Andrew Square; but in 
1786 he bought the estate of 
Dryburgh and retired to Tweed- 
side. His ambition was to be 
a Scots Mecenas, and for this 
he must have his country villa. 
Here he filled the part of a 
great man in retreat, cultivat- 
ing his hobbies, maintaining a 
huge correspondence, and issu- 
ing now and then to patronise 
Edinburgh society. To begin 
with, he was wretchedly poor ; 
but by a parsimony which 
seems scarcely indigenous to 
his nature, he paid off his 
father’s debts and raised his 
own income in half a century 
from £200 to £2000. The 
habit of economy in time 
became a disease, and the 
“Maecenas & bon marché,” as 
Scott called him, won a repu- 
tation for meanness. Yet the 
quality hardly deserves the 
name, for it was far indeed 
from ordinary avarice. He 
had in the highest degree the 
instinct of spending; he loved 
to figure as a philanthropist ; 
but he must do everything 
with a stint and get the best 
value for his money. He is 
the opposite of Aristotle’s Mag- 
nificent Man, for he spoils his 
parade of magnanimity by a 
comic littleness in its details. 
He would encourage the hu- 
manities, so he presented a 
silver pen for competition 
among the students in Aber- 
deen. The unhappy boys were 
to be examined all night, and 
the happy winner was not to 
receive the pen, but merely 
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have his name inscribed on a 
small medallion to be hung on 
the prize. 

His home was Scotland, and 
he affected a patriotism; but 
he was too great for a province, 
and must needs be a citizen of 
the world. If we are to be- 
lieve his letters, his country- 
men, like the inhabitants of 
Tomi to Ovid, were not alto- 
gether to his liking. 


“T have been ungenerously re- 
quited by my countrymen,” he wrote, 
“for endeavouring to make them 
happier and more respectable. This 
is the common lot of men who have 
a spirit above that of the age and 
country in which they act, and I 
appeal to posterity for my vindica- 
tion. I would have passed my time 
much more agreeably among English- 
men, whose character I preferred to 
that of my own countryman—in a 
charming country too, where my 
alliance with the noblest and best 
families in it, and my political sen- 
timents, would have added much to 
my domestic, as well as civil, enjoy- 
ments; but I chose rather to forgo 
my own happiness for the improve- 
ment of my native country, and expect 
hereafter that the children of those 
who have not known me, or received 
me as they ought to have done, will 
express their concern and_ blush 
on account of the conduct of their 
parents.” 


And he concludes in proud 
Latin :— 

“Preclara conscientia igitur sus- 
tentor, cum cogito me de republica 
aut meruisse quum potuerim, aut 
certe nunquam nisi divine cogitasse.” 

The Buchan family was Whig, 
and in this poor nobleman was 
a strain of genuine Radical in- 
dependence, which in his greater 
brothers made the Lord Chan- 
cellor Erskine the friend of the 
Revolution and the foe of pre- 
rogative, and Harry Erskine 
the “advocate of the people.” 
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He did his best to reform the 
method of electing Scots peers, 
and in 1780 published a “Speech 
intended to be spoken at the 
Meeting of the Peers for Scot- 
land for the General Election 
of their Representatives, in 
which a plan is proposed for 
the better Representation of 
the Peerage of Scotland.” His 
thoughts on the matter seem 
indeed to have wavered. Some- 
times he pleases to talk of him- 
self as a “discarded courtier with 
a little estate.” He apologises 
for not making more of his 
“insatiable thirst of knowledge 
and genius prone to the splen- 
did sciences and the fine arts” 
by calling himself “a nobleman, 
a piece of ornamental china, as 
it were.” But he claimed kin- 
ship with Washington, whom he 
called “the American Buchan,” 
and sent him a snuff-box made 
from the oak which sheltered 
Wallace after the battle of Fal- 
kirk. In return Washington 
sent him his portrait, and “ ac- 
cepted the significant present 
of the box with sensibility and 
satisfaction.” An intense pride 
in his own order and his long 
descent was joined with a con- 
tempt for others of the same 
persuasion. “I dined two days 
ago téte-a-téte with Lord 
Buchan,” writes Scott. “ Heard 
a history of all his ancestors, 
whom he has hung round his 
chimney-piece. From counting 
of pedigrees, good Lord deliver 
us!” But he had also not 
a little of the proud humil- 
ity of his brother the Chan- 
cellor, who, when a young man, 
used to declare, “Thank for- 
tune, out of my own family, 
I don’t know a lord!” 
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The first and most earnest of 
the Earl’s hobbies was the cul- 
tivation of his own domains, 
He published in the ‘ Bee’ some 
curious essays on the art of 
idleness, in which the hero is 
invariably a gentleman of good 
family, who, after racketing in 
town, repents of his ways, and 
returns to respectability and 
agriculture. From the world 
of Brooks’ and Almack’s our 
hero flies to the planting of 
timber and the culture of fruit- 
trees, till “he becomes so much 
master of the principles, prac- 
tice, and duties of husbandry, 
that he is soon able to originate 
and direct in all the operations, 
as the paterfamilias of Colum- 
ella, and becomes quite inde- 
pendent of his land-steward, 
bailiffs, and old experienced 
servants.” He has essays on 
country life, with a far-away 
hint of Gilbert White, essays in 
an absurd rococo style, but now 
and then full of real observa- 
tion and genuine feeling. One 
piece, “To the daughters of 
Sophia on the Dawning of 
Spring,” begins: “ Alathea, Isa- 
bella, Sophia, my dear girls, the 
dau ghte rs of my dearest friends! 
the delightful season of verdure 
is come. Rise up, my fair ones, 
and come away; for, lo! the 
winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land.” Then comes a vivid 
little piece of genre painting, 
though to be sure the style 38 
execrable, and the essay col- 
cludes with a kind of farmer's 
diary, exactly in the Selborne 
manner. His “ Letters in imita- 
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tion of the Ancients” have the 
same honest country note amid 
their sham classicalism. Dry- 
burgh and Melrose and the 
Eildons are strangely unrecog- 
nisable, but the good Tweed- 
side birds and flowers and skies 
are there, though he calls a 
planting a “vernal thicket,” and 
the Cheviots “ undulatory forms 
of mountain.” 

After agriculture, antiquities 
were his special province. In 
1780 he founded the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland at a 
meeting held in the house in St 
Andrew Square. The first idea 


was a sort of Académie Kcos- 
saise, to be called the Cale- 
donian Temple of Fame, which, 
through a complex system of 
balloting, was to canonise the 
names of famous Scots, liv- 
ing or dead. The University 


authorities and the Advocates’ 
Library saw their occupation 
gone, and opposed the petition 
for a royal charter of incorpora- 
tion; but the charter was 
granted through Buchan’s influ- 
ence at Court. The Earl’s 
own antiquarian studies are 
numerous —a memoir of Sir 
James Steuart Denham, an 
account of the parish of Up- 
hall, an account of the Abbey 
of Dryburgh in Grose’s ‘ An- 
tiquities, and sketches of 
George Heriot, Lord Mar, the 
son of the Regent, and Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden. He 
kept up a lengthy correspon- 
ence on antiquarian matters 
with Nichols, and sent him 
“Some Remarks on the Pro- 
gress of the Roman Arms in 
Scotland during the Sixth 
Campaign of Africanus,” which 
was published in vol. xxxv. of 
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the ‘Topographia Britannica. 
Sometimes the poor man was 
sadly duped. John Clerk of 
Eldin had a great passion for 
curiosities, and his unprincipled 
son, who was afterwards the 
famous judge, used to amuse 
himself with manufacturing 
mutilated heads, which he 
buried in the ground. Then 
some time or other they would 
be accidentally discovered, and 
added to the ancestral museum. 
In an evil hour Lord Buchan 
came along, saw one of the 
heads, and, filled with admira- 
tion, carried it off and presented 
it to his new Society. It is 
said that it remained for long 
in the collection of that excellent 
body. 

But while he valued his 
agricultural and antiquarian 
achievements at their proper 
worth, it was as a patron 
of letters that my Lord hoped 
to appeal to the admiration 
of posterity. His was the 
task to bring forth retiring 
merit and to seal the fame 
of the great with his approba- 
tion. He appointed himself the 
special trumpeter of the poet 
Thomson, and he would fain 
have done the same for Burns 
and Scott. He erected at Dry- 
burgh an Ionic temple, with a 
statue of Apollo inside and a 
bust of Thomson on the dome ; 
and in 1791 he instituted an 
annual festival in commemora- 
tion of the poet, at which he 
solemnly crowned his bust with 
a wreath of bays. He asked 
Burns to attend, but the poet 
was harvesting, and sent a 
frigid “ Address to the Shade 
of Thomson,” in imitation of 
Collins. Buchan distinguished 
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himself by a silly pompous 
speech, which seems to have 
irritated Burns, for we find 
him two years later sending a 
poem on “Some Commemora- 
tions of Thomson” to the 


‘Edinburgh Gazette’ :— 


‘* Helpless, alane, thou clamb the brae 
Wi? meikle honest toil, 

And claucht th’ unfading garland there, 
Thy sair-won rightful spoil. 


And wear it there! and call aloud 
This axiom undoubted :— 

Would thou have nobles’ patronage ? 
First learn to live without it. 


‘To whom hae much, more shall be 
given’ 
Is every great man’s faith ; 
But he, the helpless, needful wretch, 
Shall lose the mite he hath.” 


Which is perhaps scarcely 
fair, for in all Buchan’s folly 
there was little of this vul- 
garity. The Erskines had 
learned the lessons of adver- 
sity too well in their own 
lives to be mere patrons of 
success. Later Burns seems 
to have forgot his bitterness, 
for he sends a copy of “Scots 
Wha Hae,” and a respectful 
and somewhat dithyrambic 
letter on the beauties of lib- 
erty—which must indeed have 
charmed our gentleman’s heart, 
—for such fine sentiments were 
meat and drink to the dilet- 
tante Radical. When the poet 
died the Earl added his bust 
(in Parian marble !) to his Ionic 
temple. 

His essays in statuary were 
not all equally fortunate. The 
worst performance was the 
erection of a colossal statue 
of Wallace on a bank above 
the Tweed on the anniversary 
day of Stirling Bridge, a mon- 
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strosity which Scott prayed 
for lightning to annihilate. 
On its base was an inscription 
in Buchan’s best style :— 


“In the name of my brave and 
worthy country, I dedicate this 
monument, as sacred to the memory 
of Wallace— 


‘The peerless Knight of Ellerslie, 
Who woo’d on Ayr’s romantic shore, 
The beaming torch of liberty ; 

And roaming round from sea to sea, 
From glade obscure or gloomy rock, 
His bold compatriots called to free 
The realm from Edward’s iron yoke. 


»” 


The unveiling was disastrous, 
The Earl appeared _ before 
the statue with his speech 
in his hand and destiny on 
his brow; and at the dis 
charge of a cannon the curtain 
was dropped.- But to the 
horror of the honest enthusiast 
and the delight of the audience, 
the peerless knight of Ellerslie 
was revealed smoking a huge 
German tobacco-pipe, which 
some humourist had stuck in 
his mouth, 

His relations with Sir Walter 
extended over many years, and 
were on the whole the most 
pleasing we have to record. 
Once, when he examined 3 
High School class, he praised 
the young Scott’s recitation, 
which the poet remembered to 
the end as the first commer: 
dation he ever received. In 
1819, when Scott lay seriously 
ill, Buchan hurried to the house 
in Castle Street, found the 
knocker tied up, and conclud 
that the great man was on the 
point of death. He succeeded 
in elbowing his way upstalls 
to the sick chamber, and wis 
only dissuaded from entering 
by a shove downstairs from 
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Peter Mathieson the coachman. 
Scott heard the noise, and fear- 
ing for the person of the feeble 
old man, sent James Ballan- 
tyne to follow him home and 
inquire his purpose. He found 
the Earl strutting about his 
library in a towering passion. 
“J wished,” he said, “to em- 
brace Walter Scott before he 
died, and inform him that I 
had long considered it as a 
satisfactory circumstance that 
he and I were destined to rest 
together in the same place of 
sepulture. The principal thing, 
however, was to relieve his 
mind as to the arrangements 
of his funeral—to show him a 
plan which I had prepared for 
the procession—and, in a word, 
to assure him that I took upon 
myself the whole conduct of 
the ceremony at Dryburgh.” 
The good man’s hopes were dis- 
appointed,—he died before his 
victim, and that great eulogium 
in the style of the French aca- 
demicians remained unspoken. 
The Earl’s own works—such 
at least as he wished to preserve 
for posterity—are contained in 
alittle volume called ‘ Anony- 
mous and Fugitive Essays,’ 
published at Edinburgh in 
1816. The preface is magnifi- 
cently impersonal. “The Earl 
of Buchan, considering his ad- 
vanced age, has thought proper 
to publish this volume, and to 
meditate the publication of 
others, containing his anony- 
mous writings ; that no person 
may hereafter ascribe to him 
any other than are by him, in 
this manner, avowed, described, 
or enumerated.” The book 
gins with a series on the Art 
of Idleness, which contains some 
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exalted thoughts on female 
education, A saying of his, 
“Women must be flattered 
grossly or not spoken to at 
all,” is recorded by Burns, and 
was the subject of an indignant 
epigram ; but here his lordship 
is an enthusiast for sterling 
qualities, and sets common- 
sense and housewifely virtues 
far above  prettiness. His 
manner is sensibility run mad, 
as witness this sketch of the 
young Alathea :— 


“*Mamma,’ said Alathea one day, 
‘what is the reason that my pretty 
crested hen has forgotten her chickens 
that she was so fond of long ago, 
and is going along, like a fool, with 
the ducklings?’ ‘Why, dear, I will 
tell you how this happens: the hen- 
wife cheated her, and put the ducks’ 
eggs into her nest, and she thought 
the eggs were her own and hatched 
them ; by and by the ducks will take 
the water, and the hen will forsake 
them. A hen would not do this if 
she were at home, and had learnt to 
shift for herself in the fields by gath- 
ering seeds and corn; but we have 
brought hens about the house, and 
by having everything done for them 
by the servants, they have become 
silly and helpless.’ ‘Oh, mamma, 
what a terrible thing is this! Will 
you teach me to do everything for 
myself?’ ‘Yes, my dear, I will, with 
all my heart.’ . . . Thus I initiated my 
Alathea in the history of nations, 
and in general politics, beginning 
with her at five years old... . J 
found one day Alathea in tears for 
the loss of one of her garters ; I con- 
doled with her, but told her that one 
of my own garters was worn through, 
so that I wanted one as well as her- 
self, but that I was busy making 
another in its stead. I took out of 
my pocket a worsted garter half 
wrought upon quills, and began to 
knit, saying it should not be long 
before I cured my misfortune.’ ‘Oh, 
mamma, will you teach me to make 
garters?’ .. .” 


And so on in the style of the 
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‘Young Ladies’ Companion.’ 
So much for the Earl as an 
instructor of youth. 

His classical imitations, which 
take up a great part of the 
book, have a very doubtful 
value. As became a liberal 
nobleman, he must profess an 
admiration for the republican 
bores of the early Empire, 
especially Helvidius Priscus, 
whose statue, he says, stands 
in his hall. We may conjec- 
ture that his lordship’s scholar- 
ship was not exact. He imitates 
Petronius Arbiter very clumsily, 
and he has many long letters, 
purporting to be from Roman 
republicans criticising the new 
régime, which are chiefly re- 
markable for their ineptness. 
Quintus Cicero writes an amus- 
ing letter to his brother Marcus 
in Britain, and Seneca has a 
fragment on the conduct of life. 
But such exercises are not with- 
out their humours, and now 
and then, by a quaint phrase, 
the author is betrayed. Petro- 
nius talks of “poor but ele- 
gant provincials,” and _ the 
phrase in the Earl’s mouth is 
self-descriptive. ‘The Greeks,” 
he says, “when they trans- 
gressed, sinned (as I may say) 
mm a superior style,’—which is 
exactly his lordship’s code of 
ethics. He has some curious 
remarks on English prose 
style. Gibbon, Burke, and 
Junius have a “ quaint, flip- 
pant, pointed manner”; Swift, 
Atterbury, and Hume, on the 
other hand, “remain in our age 
possessed of the chaste pro- 
priety and dignity of those who 
have set up the Greek histori- 
ans for their models.” “How 
glorious,’ he exclaims, “ would 
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it be for a band of such men to 
associate in Britain for chastis- 
ing the meretricious innovators 
who are encouraged by the 
tasteless people of the age to 
enervate our language and our 
manners.” But when we come 
to the Bacon imitations we find 
a really tolerable level of excel- 
lence. They are introduced by 
a circumstantial account of 
their finding which is in itself 
a pretty piece of romance. 
“Goodly senectude”’ is quite in 
the Baconian manner, and he 
has the trick of an apt display 
of learning. Sometimes we 
catch the note of a very modern 
sensibility which is out of place: 
“ Wherefore, my father, with a 
smile of amiable complacency 
and strict intelligence of my 
thoughts, did thus with great 
condescension apply himself to 
the train of my reflections.” 
Among the “ Literary Olla” he 
has a curious discussion of the 
character of a gentleman, in 
which he limits the application 
of the title to landed proprie- 
tors. He seems to have hated 
the young man about town 
with all the bitterness of a poor 
Scots magnate. 


“They then go abroad, to take 
what is called the tour of Europt, 
with a selfish, slavish, pedantic com- 
pagnon de voyage, commonly called a 
leader of bears; and after having 
played monkey tricks at all the fash- 
ionable courts in Europe, and been 
plucked and fleeced by sharpers and 
opera girls, they come home when 0 
age to join in recognisances wit 
their worthy fathers ; and, as 4 re 
ward, are introduced into all the 
fashionable clubs as promising young 
men, tout @ fait aimables et polis. 
Then you see them almost evel) 
night drunk in the boxes of = 
play-house and opera house, flirting 
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with the beauties of the day, who 
declare them to be ‘charming young 
men; but, good la! Charlotte, how 
naughty and roguish! 1 declare they 
flurry me exceedingly.’ ” 


Finally, there are certain 
essays on Taste, the inevitable 
subject of his age, where he 
shows a sanity and an acute- 
ness little to be expected from 
the sentimentalist of the earlier 
letters. 

His other excursions in lit- 
erature are to be found mainly 
in his indefatigable correspond- 
ence. He established what he 
called his “Commercium Epis- 
tolicum Literarium,” a portion 
of which is now in the Univer- 
sity Library of Edinburgh. He 
worried Horace Walpole past 
endurance with his letters, till 
he “tried everything but being 
rude to break off the inter- 
course.” Of his poetry we 
know only four lines, which he 
wrote with his own hand on the 
wall of St Bernard’s Well :— 


“O drink of me only; O drink of this 
well, 
And fly from vile whiskey, that lighter 
of hell. 
If you drink of me only—or drink of 
good ale— 
Long life will attend you—good spirits 
prevail. 
Quoth the Earl of Buchan.” 
It is a small output for so 
busy a man, but literature was 
his hobby for a long lifetime. 
While Harry Erskine was win- 
ning the reputation of the 
greatest advocate at the Scots 
Bar, and Thomas was drawing 
nearer to the Woolsack, my 
lord remained peacefully in 
his shadowed garden, culti- 
vating the insipid Muse. 
His life was happy, if to feel 
confidence in one’s worth and 
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greatness be happiness. In 
the curious bundle of extrava- 
gancies which made up his 
character, not the least is this 
overweening pride. A subtle 
quality it was, compounded of 
glory of race and a conscious- 
ness of private pre-eminence. 
He felt himself a_ standard- 
bearer in the van of European 
progress, the intellectual heir 
of the ages, and the equal of 
any great man of the past. 
He had no family, so he con- 
soled himself with a refiection. 
“ According to Bacon,” he used 
to say, “‘great men have no 
continuance,’ and in the present 
generation there are three ex- 
amples of it—Frederick of 
Prussia, George Washington, 
and myself.” He had no 
jealousy of his distinguished 
brothers. They were but 
broken lights of himself, faint 
reflections to show the full 
glory of the head of the house. 
Now and then he had a taste 
of plain speaking, but his ar- 
mour of self-love was proof 
against it. Once he told the 
Duchess of Gordon, “We in- 
herit all our cleverness from 
our mother”; to which the 
witty lady retorted, “Then I 
fear that, as is usually the 
case with the mother’s fortune, 
it has all been settled on the 
younger children.” It was a 
concession for him to admit 
that merit did not descend in 
unbroken line from the Erskine 
stock, but it only illustrates 
more fully his curious pride. 
He was greater than his race. 
He was no mere scion of a 
great house, but something 
beyond it, combining the 
virtues of a long ancestry 
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with an alien virtue from the 
mother’s side. His_ brothers 
had won distinction by fol- 
lowing a _ trade—a_ bitter 
thought even to this Whig 
lord; but he comforted him- 
self and took a modest pleasure 
in their success. Was he not the 
fons et origo of their prosperity ? 
Once he told a guest: “My 
brothers Harry and Tom are 
certainly extraordinary men, 
but they owe everything to 
me.” His friend looked his 
surprise. “Yes, it is true; 
they owe everything to me. 
On my father’s death they 
pressed me for a small annual 
allowance. I knew that this 
would have been their ruin by 
relaxing their industry. So, 
making a sacrifice of my in- 
clination to gratify them, I 
refused to give them a farthing. 
And they have both thriven 
ever since —owing everything 
to me.” 

If he was a fool, he was at 
least above any vulgar folly. 
The connection which gave him 
pride was with the great of 
past times, and it was only in 
the second place that he claimed 
kin with contemporary not- 
ables. Apparently he was re- 
motely related to Sir Thomas 
Browne, and he was _ never 
tired of calling him his “ Grand- 
father.” Washington, as we 
have seen, was his “illustrious 
and excellent cousin.” He be- 
lieved that he contained all his 
ancestry in himself, and that 
the house of Buchan, as Lord 
Campbell has put it, “was a 
corporation never visited by 
death.” “Nam genus et pro- 
avos et que non fecimus ipsi 
vix ea nostra voco” was a 
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maxim which he could never 
acknowledge. He spoke of his 
ancestors’ doings as his own, 
and used to amaze strangers at 
dinner by some such remark as, 
“T remember I remonstrated 
strongly before it took place 
against the execution of Charles 
I.” He patronised the King as 
he had never been patronised 
before on the ground of “con- 
sanguinity to Your Majesty,” 
but always with a hint that 
the Royal house was little 
better that a cadet branch of 
his own. George, with a hu- 
mour rare in that pedestrian 
nature, took it in good part, 
and apparently was sincerely 
flattered by the emphasis laid 
on his Stuart descent. Buchan 
showered letters of advice upon 
him, and when by any chance 
the royal action met with his 
approval, he was _ graciously 
pleased to signify his  satis- 
faction. 

In all this we are repeatedly 
reminded of Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart. A little more genius, a 
little less providence, would 
have made Buchan a second 
Knight of Cromartie. The 
same insane pride of family 
which produced the ‘ Panto- 
chronoxanon’ finds its parallel 
in the Erskine pedigrees. But 
Buchan was less mythologically 
and scripturally inclined. His 
ambitions did not reach to King 
Arthur, Hercules, Hypermnes- 
tra, and Noah; sufficient for 
him a decent Scots clescent. 
Both had their imaginations 
hag-ridden by historical figures 
—Urquhart by the Admirable 
Crichton, Buchan by half 4 
score of heroes. He always 
thinks of himself in a histori 
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setting, cutting a fine figure 
after some accepted pattern. 
Sometimes it is Helvidius Pris- 
cus or Brutus or Pliny or Lord 
Bacon; in his younger days it 
was Sir Philip Sidney. In an 
absurd preface to an edition 
of Callimachus he talks of 
“having endeavoured from my 
earliest youth (though secluded 
from the honours of the State, 
and the brilliant situations in- 
cident to my rank) to imitate 
the example of that rare and 
famous English character, in 
whom every compatriot of ex- 
traordinary merit found a friend 
without hire and a common 
rendezvous of worth.” This, 
indeed, was the honest gentle- 
man’s ideal, and who shall 
scorn it? He wished to be a 
kind of dashing Mecenas, a 
scholarly man of the world, a 
polite enthusiast—and all on a 
scanty income and an inherit- 
ance of debt. 

The result—had he been a 
man of sensitive nature—would 
have disappointed him, for he 
became a Prince of Bores, the 
walking terror of his genera- 
tion. Even Scott, who hated 
unkindness, is betrayed into 
irritation. We find an entry 
in the ‘Journal,’ under Sep- 
tember 13, 1826: “Dined at 
Major Scott, my cousin’s, where 
was old Lord Buchan. He, 
too, is a Prince of Bores, but 
age has tamed him a little, 
and like the Giant Pope in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ he can 
only sit and grin at pilgrims 
as they go past, and is not able 
to cast a fank over them as 
formerly. A few quiet puns 
seem his most formidable in- 
fliction nowadays.” And again, 
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December 26: “Re- 
turned to Abbotsford _ this 
morning. I heard it reported 
that Lord B. is very ill. If 
that be true, it affords ground 
for hope that Sir John is not 
immortal. Both great bores. 
But the Earl has something 
of a wild cleverness, far ex- 
ceeding the ponderous stupidity 
of the Cavaliero Jackasso.” A 
bore is frequently a wit out of 
season, and when “ wild clever- 
ness” is joined with egotism 
beyond Sir Willoughby Pat- 
terne’s, and the whole with 
utter tactlessness and the per- 
sistence of the horse-leech, the 
result is tragic for a man’s 
friends, 

Vanity will always provide 
for the perpetuation of its 
features. His busts and _ por- 
traits are scattered broadcast 
throughout Scotland. Like 
Austin Dobson’s gentleman of 
the old school— 

‘* Reynolds has painted him,—a face 


Filled with a fine, old-fashioned 
grace ;” 


under 


and the picture, in Vandyke 
dress, still hangs in the hall of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 
Once he had himself done in 
crayons, and presented the por- 
trait, with a eulogistic descrip- 
tion written by himself, to the 
Faculty of Advocates; and in 
Kay’s ‘Edinburgh Portraits’ 
there is an excellent caricature 
in Highland costume.  Lock- 
hart has described his appear- 
ance in ‘ Peter’s Letters to his 


Kinsfolk ’ :— 


“T do not remember to have seen 
a more exquisite old head, and think 
it no wonder that so many portraits 
have been painted of him. The 
features are all perfect, but the 
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greatest beauty is in the clear blue 
eyes, which are chased in his head in 
a way that might teach something 
to the best sculptors in the world. 
Neither is there any want of expres- 
sion in these fine features, although, 
indeed, they are very far from con- 
veying the same ideas of power and 
penetration which fall from the over- 
hanging shaggy eyebrows of his 
brother.” 

Two years after the last entry 
quoted from Scott, the Earl 
was gathered to the fathers who 
had been the glory of his life. 
He was buried at Dryburgh, 
and Sir Walter had the satis- 
faction of attending the funeral 
of one who had hoped to outlive 
him. “ His lordship’s funeral,” 
he writes in his diary under 
April 25, “took place in a 
chapel amongst the ruins. His 
body was in the grave with its 
feet pointing westward. My 
cousin Maxpopple was for taking 
notice of it, but I assured him 
that a man who had been wrong 
in the head all his life would 
scarce become right-headed after 
death.” And then in a kinder 
vein: “I felt something at 
parting with the old man, 
though but a trumpery body.” 
Elsewhere, Sir Walter had 
sketched the character of the 
dead. He had a Tory dislike 
of the Erskine politics, and in 
particular he could never abide 
the Lord Chancellor, so it is 
possible that his judgment of the 
Meecenas who was so unlike the 
others is more tolerant than 
critical. 

“Lord Buchan is dead,” he wrote ; 
“a person whose immense vanity, 
bordering upon insanity, obscured or 
rather eclipsed very considerable 
talents. His imagination was so 
fertile that he seemed really to 
believe the extraordinary things he 
delighted in telling. . . . The two 
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great lawyers, his brothers, were not 
more gifted by nature than I think 
he was; but the restraints of a pro. 
fession kept the eccentricity of the 
family in order. Henry Erskine was 
the best-natured man I ever knew— 
thoroughly a gentleman —and with 
but one fault: he would not say 
‘No,’ and thus sometimes misled 
those who trusted him. Tom Erskine 
was positively mad. I have heard 
him tell a cock-and-bull story of hav. 
ing seen the ghost of his father's 
servant, John Barnett, with as much 
gravity as if he believed every worl 
he was saying. Both Henry and 
Thomas were saving men, yet both 
died very poor: the latter at one 
time possessed £200,000 ; the other 
had a considerable fortune. The 
Earl alone has died wealthy. It is 
saving, not getting, that is the mother 
of riches. They all had wit. The 
Earl’s was crack-brained, and some- 
times caustic. Henry’s was of the 
very kindest, best -humoured, and 
gayest sort that ever cheered society; 
that of Lord Erskine moody and 
muddish. But I never saw him in 
his best days.” 


So wrote Sir Walter in his 
sick and weary latter years, 
and it is, in the main, the 
truth. We cannot sum up our 
comic Chesterfield save in a 
bundle of paradoxes. He had 
the mad Erskine blood and a 
more than Scots thriftiness 
He was magnificent, but with 
a prudent aim ; a lover of letters 
with little real aptitude and an 
uncertain taste; a Radical with 
the soundest Tory instincts; a 
Scot, but itching always to be 
esteemed cosmopolitan ; a paro- 
chial magnate, yet with an eyé 
on the two hemispheres. A 
laughing-stock to his contem- 
poraries and a bore to his 
friends, his egotism shielded 
him from pain, and he lived 
happily among his books and 
prints and stuccoed gardens. 

JOHN BuCcHA. 
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The War Operations in South Africa. 


THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—V. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE strategic movement 
originated by Lord Roberts 
affords an example of the 
superiority of strategy over 
tactics. It was aimed at a 
vital point in the enemy’s ar- 
mour, his capital: that pierced, 
other resistance must fail. The 
success of his aim depended on 
the ability of the mounted 
division to interrupt the com- 
munications between the Boer 
army in the west and its base. 
It has been said that strat- 
egy is a permanent science, the 
principles of which are immut- 
able, while tactics vary with 
every change of weapons or 
power of movement. Lord 
Roberts followed principles 
which have held through all 
ages; the Boers followed those 
forced on them by modern 
firearms, and by their ability 
to take the field all together 
mounted. They could not adapt 
their action to those older prin- 
ciples of which they were ignor- 
ant; but their tactics, which 
relied on recent improvements, 
were sufficient to cope with those 
of an earlier period. General 
French was only just in time 
to gain his objective, owing to 
the difficulty of keeping such 
an extensive movement secret 
man enemy’s country ; but his 
object once attained, Magers- 
fontein was rendered impossible 
for the Boers, and the rest fol- 
lowed. Kimberley was auto- 
matically relieved, because 
Cronje had no alternative but 
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to retreat: the same impulse 
made itself felt in the investing 
army round Ladysmith, which 
began to melt away in hopes 
to save its capital and succour 
Cronje—an instance more strik- 
ing than the first, as the 
Boers’ communications were not 
threatened, while the prize they 
had been fighting for during 
four months seemed almost 
within their grasp. 

The success of the movement 
depended on the ability of 
General French to head off 
Cronje’s retreat: thus it was 
a question of mobility, which 
does not consist in one soldier 
walking or riding faster than 
another soldier. Both forces 
were mounted: as the writer of 
the “military situation” in the 
‘Times’ says, “The mobility of 
the British force was greater 
than the Boers, because the 
latter depended on trek-oxen, 
while Lord Roberts had at his 
disposal a large number of 
mules.” Waggons were neces- 
sary, because bothsides must eat, 
must carry a blanket and spare 
ammunition: thus transport 
is an integral part of mobility. 
So when men talk of Boer 
mobility and mounted infantry 
as the only antidote, ask them 
to organise their transport, 
and not interfere with the 
backbone of all armies — the 
infantry. 

That the relief of Kimberley 
was none too soon is told by 
Lord Roberts :— 
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“ As far back as the 10th inst. the 
enemy continued to shell the town 
heavily, and did not cease till late at 
night : their object was unquestion- 
ably to do as much damage to the 
town as possible. On the 16th they 
continued firing heavily, and threw 
100-pounder shrapnel-shells into the 
town. When the relieving column 
was within eight miles the besieged 
sent a message, ‘ The Boers are shell- 
ing the town,’ and on entering soon 
afterwards, it found that the people 
had been eating horse-flesh and living 
in burrows under the heaps of mine- 
refuse, rations being served out in 
the market-square under the shell- 
lire of the enemy, whose guns opened 
on it when the people assembled.” 


Yet there are Englishmen who 
demand admiration for the man 
—Cronje—under whose orders 
such unmanly acts were per- 
petrated. 

With the appearance of a 
field army, which the organising 
talents of Lord Kitchener had 
created, “kopje tactics” disap- 
peared, and Lord Roberts was 
able to select his point of attack. 
The mobility of our columns was 
equal to that of the Boers, and 
railways were relegated to their 
proper place in rear. Remark- 
ing on this, a Boer commandant 
taken prisoner in Cronje’s laager 
said they were quite convinced 
that we should be unable to 
follow any other line of advance 
except that afforded by the 
railway. “It was un-British 
for General French to start off 
across the Reit to trek to the 
Modder.” The Boer believes that 
he has invented and appropri- 
ated “trekking,” and that only 
a Dutchman can hope to inter- 
fere with his monopoly. An 
ordinary Boer passes one-half of 
his life on the trek. No sooner 
did he land at Durban than he 
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trekked northwards to the Um- 
geni, where he stayed long 
enough to found Maritzburg; 
then he trekked on to the 
Tugela. Laws and civilisation 
followed him, and his next trek 
brought him to the Vaal, but 
there was no rest here, so he 
pushed on to the Limpopo, 
where he still is : he would con- 
tinue his trek to the Zambesi, 
but Mr Rhodes has put up a 
fence. 

Trekking is patriarchal and 
cheap, and allows him to enjoy 
the solitude of the veldt. He 
carries his family under a tilt 
in the forepart of the waggon, 
his goods in the hinder part ; he 
sits and smokes beside the 
driver, taking an_ occasional 
spell at the whip; at the out- 
span his Kaffirs light the fire, 
his vrow boils the coffee, if he 
is in the humour he strolls 
after a buck which will provide 
supper ; when that is eaten, he 
crawls under the waggon and 
sleeps with the Kaffirs. His 
only relaxations are a wayside 
store with “square-face,” and 
a veldt town once a- month, 
where he can outspan for the 
nacht-maal and more “square- 
face.” 

More than all, trekking will 
introduce him to the drift, and 
the acquaintance once made 
will last him a lifetime. Africa 
is profuse in drifts, and they 
assert themselves. Go outside 
any town and your drift will 
meet you: whatever road you 
choose, it has been appropriat- 
ed by a drift. They have no! 
been lost sight of in the war 
De Kiel’s drift saved Cronje§ 
guns, and those at the Tugela 
all but starved out Ladysmith. 
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To find a drift you must find 
a river, and then the paradox 
emerges—the more insignificant 
the stream the more difficult 
the drift. Smaller rivers and 
streams usually flow between 
high banks, so close to one 
another that the waggon does 
not get sufficient way on when 
it reaches the bottom to carry 
it up the opposite side. There 
is such a one at Sandspruit, 
which crawls across the north- 
ern end of the valley closed 
by Ladysmith on the south, 
and will give our army trouble 
if it goes that way to Pretoria. 
I drove across it one night in a 
“spider,” myself and the driver. 
We had been feeling our way 
between the hills,—they might 
have been trees, or cities, or 
anything in the moonlight,— 
when of a sudden the six 
ponies in front disappeared, the 
“spider” and ourselves remain- 
ing. “ Sandspruit!” grunted 
Welsh, the driver, catching out 
for his whip, and we followed, 
holding on, for it was very 
steep, the road threading two 
walls of earth that crumbled. 
Where the stream should have 
been was no stream — the 
water would not have come 
over my boots—and then the 
SIX ponies were overhead and 
scrambling. They should have 
toppled over, but they did not: 
Welsh’s uncouth noises and the 
whip encouraged them, and we 
got up. That was Sandspruit. 
Forty miles on we came to the 
Vaal, a mighty stream, second 
only to the Orange river, and 
we drove across in comfort, the 
“spider” taking it without a 
Jerk, 

There is a drift in front. The 
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white baas has galloped on, and 
you will see him standing in his 
boots and slouch-hat, gesticulat- 
ing. The drift is there: the 
oxen know it and switch their 
tails, the driver straightens out 
his lash, the time is coming! 
The Kaffirs break into rough 
language, meant to coax — 
Oystermaan! Deutschmaan! 
Eengleeshmaan ! need to be en- 
couraged: the ramp down is 
reached, and the team lumbers 
into a trot, the whip insinuat- 
ing, and down they go, lobbing, 
the waggon swaying after to a 
symphony of yells and Kaffir 
blasphemy ; the baas joins in; 
a dash, a splash, and the drove 
is half-way over, the water 
foaming past their many legs. 
Now it is critical—if that trot 
will only last to the other bank 
—but no! those oxen know the 
game, and shake their heads: 
the string of them sway, now 
up, now down the stream, while 
the waggon begins to fill; the 
wheels on one side in a rut, the 
load just toppling; the row re- 
doubles, whips crack like thun- 
der just before the final roll ; 
the driver flings off his sack, 
full dress, and dances wildly ; 
the foreloeper tugs at the lead- 
ing span, and because their 
heads don’t come off, misses his 
footing and goes under ; Oyster- 
maan lies down, mid - stream, 
and begins to chew the cud; 
the rest shut their poor patient 
eyes waiting forthe whip. But 
tugging, screaming, cracking 
whips, and a babel of all lan- 
guages won’t move that span: 
they have looked at what is 
before them, and they have 
made up their minds not to do 
it, and they won’t, for the ox, 
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placid beast, has a will of iron 
at a drift. So the baas orders 
up a second team, when both 
oxen and Kaffirs develop char- 
acter: no “boy” wants his 
team to go—he wants to keep 
them fresh; the driver has a 
word to say, and looks majestic. 
Deutschmaan knows the game, 
and while they are talking he 
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has put his legs together and 
lain down, and it takes more 
time and language to induce 
him to get up. So he has his 
way, and another team comes 
up, and the game goes on,—if 
there are fifty waggons, or 500, 
it goes on just the same; yet 
when the last is over, baas, 
drivers, foreloepers, oxen, don’t 
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seem a bit the worse,—just a 
rehearsal for the next drift. 
As soon as Cronje had been 
disposed of, Lord Roberts shifted 
his headquarters to Osfontein, 
seven miles up the Modder from 
Paardeberg, where it was re- 
ported that the Boers who had 
been called up to his aid had 
got themselves together, to 


the number of perhaps 10,000. 
Most of those on the south 
bank had come from the Storm- 
berg and Colesberg commandos, 
which had now retreated across 
the Orange river, while a large 
number had formed part of 
the force investing Ladysmith. 
They had taken up a position 
about fifteen miles long the 
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greater part on the south 
bank, which they had strongly 
intrenched, the flanks resting 
on the inevitable kopje, that 
to the south on a group called 
the Seven Sisters, that on 
the north, across the river, on 
a flat-topped kopje of some 
extent and well watered; the 
space between strengthened by 
fortifying a line of kopjes, and 
a second line in rear, elaborately 
prepared for defence, extending 
to a formidable position on the 
Modder at Poplar Grove, the 
whole specially adapted to meet 
a frontal attack. 

But the tactics of Lord 
Roberts were unwilling to lend 
themselves to those of the 
Boers.. His intention was to 
turn their left flank with a 
cavalry division, while his in- 
fantry would meet their line of 
defence as it was rolled up 
northwards, with the result 
that their entire force would 
be enclosed, as was the case 
with Cronje. Accordingly, the 
%th Division marched off along 
the north bank at daybreak on 
the 7th March, followed by the 
6th and 7th Divisions on the 
south bank, with the Guards 
brigade in the centre. General 
French, with five mounted bri- 
gades and seven Horse Artillery 
batteries, crossing the river the 
previous day, moved south-east, 
till, when daylight came, he 
found himself opposite the Boer 
left flank. The enemy opened 
on him with shrapnel, which 
was ineffective, and turning 
farther south, he passed over 
& grassy plain for some miles, 
When he again turned east 
for three miles, and again 
horth to get behind the Boers. 
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But they had detected his in- 
tention, and were already in 
retreat, which the fire of our 
naval guns turned into a gen- 
eral rout. The entire Boer 
army turned and ran helter- 
skelter across the plain, leaving 
behind stores, waggons, their 
half-cooked dinners, and one 
gun,—flying eastwards, and so 
escaping our infantry, which 
was moving up the Modder to 
intercept them. Our cavalry 
tried to charge on several oc- 
casions, but the horses were 
knocked up, and the Boers were 
allowed to escape. Had the 
cavalry division made a slightly 
more extended circle, it is prob- 
able that the general’s plan 
would have succeeded. 

Now that we have a cavalry 
division numbering some 6000 
horses, the question of where 
they are to come from, and 
how we are to feed them when 
we have got them, becomes 
paramount, as it always is, in 
South Africa. It is one of the 
paradoxes of a country where 
every one rides, that neither 
hay nor oats is possible: the 
nearest approach to the latter 
is oat-hay, the oats in the 
straw,—so many bundles a 
shilling, as if it were asparagus, 
—and the supply is not un- 
limited. Mealies, the only al- 
ternative, do not suit English 
horses, who will not eat them, 
and if they do they are apt 
to droop. It was a sad and 
too frequent sight in the Zulu 
war to see those big, 16-hand 
chargers of the 17th Lancers 
and the King’s Dragoon Guards 
stand, gaunt skeletons, with 
their legs apart, and poor wist- 
ful eyes watching the troop 
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trot by, only to totter where 
they stood and die. The only 
pasture on the veldt is in 
spring when the grass is green. 
By midsummer all will be dead 
stalks that rustle in the wind, 
knee-high, on every stalk a tick. 
Grass like this does not make 
hay—the farmers burn it just 
where it grows, to manure the 
ground and kill the ticks. 

Then the climate is_ so 
deadly. Horse-sickness, pink - 
eye, attack country-breds as 
well as imported. The worst 
time is autumn. Day after 
day your horse has carried 
you, feeds well, and has done 
easy work: then no sooner is 
the saddle off than he lies 
down, foams at the mouth, 
swells like a cask, and is dead; 
or he strays for food not fifty 
yards away, lies down just 
where he feeds, and does the 
same—he has eaten tulip-grass. 
Riding with a troop of Hussars, 
we off-saddled on a green bit of 
turf by the side of a brook that 
rippled —a rare thing where 
most are sluggish, almost stag- 
nant ; and the horses, enjoying 
their liberty, started playing 
by its side, picking daintily as 
they did. Then they came 
back wearily, telling us they 
were not well, and lay down 
and died; quite half the num- 
ber—tulip-grass again. 

There is the “fly,” a small 
bluebottle which settles only to 
kill. Happily it cannot exist 
in civilised parts—only a few 
belts which it still haunts re- 
main south of the Limpopo. 
An amateur strategist sug- 
gested that we should land 
an army at Delagoa Bay and 
march it on Pretoria. There 
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is a belt of “fly-country ” forty 
miles across between, where 
every horse and mule would 
have remained. Mr Kruger 
declared war when the grass 
was springing, and it has done 
so ever since, so his ponies 
could feed as they went: now 
it is dying down for winter, 
when there is no feed, and 
forage must be carried, of which 
the Boers have none. Through 
the winter the high-veldt, where 
the fighting now is, is deserted, 
the Boers driving their stock 
down to the low-veldt, where 
they can pick up a living. For 
a Boer to fight throughout an 
African winter is impossible 
unless he leaves his pony be- 
hind, which he won’t do. This 
difficulty with us is not 80 
acute —it only means more 
transport. Winter will put 
strategy and tactics on our 
side. 

To Lord Roberts is due the 
solution of the kopje: he dis- 
covered that that feature has a 
flank, and he used his know- 
ledge to the elimination of the 
South African bogey. There 
are kopjes and kopjes. Cronje’s 
kopje is a savage thrusting up 
defiant from the flat ; a load of 
bricks shot in the road before a 
house that is building, every 
brick a block of stone, black or 
grey, often trickling with green 
slime, in size varying from 4 
wheel - barrow to a hay -rick, 
the space between springing 
with lank grass stems, once 
green, now brown, a neutral 
tinted background for _ the 
tritomas, blazing up red - hot; 
round the base a patch 
green, welcome in the sur 
rounding brown, where the 
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trickle has oozed down to make 
a marsh. Kopjes in the Free 
State are often lower, flat 
topped, the slopes more gentle 
grass-covered ; on one side steep 
and weather-worn, sloping eas- 
ily on the other to the veldt, 
domesticated, as if they had 
been chained up in the farm- 
yard that nestles under them 
and had got tame. 

At the same time, with the 
exit of the kopje, the Boer 
tactics, which without excep- 
tion centre in that feature, are 
well worth studying: they re- 
veal something like a revolu- 
tio in the struggle for the 
mastery between guns and 
ground. Ground has_ been 
gaining in resisting power, no 
matter what increase in shell- 
power the guns may show— 
the flat trajectory of modern 
field- guns the chief cause. 
Thus howitzers have been 
again introduced, yet the kopje 
holds its own. 

A tactical manceuvre hitherto 
placed well to the front, known 
in military jargon as “ prepara- 
tion by fire,” has to confess it- 
self beaten. Before a position 
can be stormed it must be 
“prepared” by a concentrated 
artillery-fire, directed, first 
against the guns of the defence, 
then, these silenced, on the point 
to be assaulted. Lord Methuen 
concentrated a great many 
guns—as many as he had, in- 
cluding naval guns — against 
every position he attacked on 
the march to Kimberley, with 
the result that the Boer guns 
were not disclosed till they 
were wanted at the next kopje. 
At Vaal Kranz, General Buller 
Concentrated seventy-two guns, 
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including those of position, on 
the enemy, but it is doubtful 
if more than one or two guns 
were disabled; while as for 
“preparing” away the defend- 
ers from the point to be as- 
saulted, they jumped up almost 
to a man with their Mausers as 
soon as our infantry appeared. 
Now the guns must be silenced 
before the infantry attack is 
.aunched: the failure to storm 
the Redan was owing to the 
Russian guns remaining effec- 
tive, and meeting the assault 
with grape. 

It is difficult to understand 
how the Boers have kept their 
guns during this artillery at- 
tack. The huge blocks of iron- 
stone of which the kopjes are 
built give excellent shelter from 
bullets, whether rifle or shrap- 
nel, and largely from common 
shell, but against naval guns 
and howitzers firing heavy 
lyddite shells disjointed blocks 
of stone should add to the 
danger: earth is mostly want- 
ing for head-cover, disappearing 
carriages are only useful behind 
thick earthern parapets, but 
where is so much earth to come 
from? The balloon must have 
seen such an enormous mass if 
it were there. The Boer guns 
did not reply to the “ prepara- 
tion ” at Colenso and elsewhere ; 
but they were always on the 
spot as soon as it ceased—they 
could not have been retired or 
moved into recesses. If such 
tactics in the case of heavy 
guns can be persevered with, 
an infantry assault should be 
a thing of the past. 

We get a glimpse of Boer 
infantry protecting themselves 
in trenches 6 feet deep, the side 
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towards the enemy hollowed out 
at the base to give shelter to 
the men standing in the trench, 
while its original width at the 
top was not increased, the 
whole partially roofed over as 
protection against the weather, 
a wall of sand-bags along 
the front to afford head-cover 
to the shooting line. No doubt 
extremely few men held them, 
the trenches communicating 
with each other to allow rein- 
forcements to come up quickly 
to any threatened spot. This 
deep trench some distance in 
advance of the position is new, 
and will account for the small 
loss our fire inflicted on the 
defenders, who were 100 yards 
or more from the position which 
was being “prepared.” The 
advanced trench is nearer to 
the attack than it expects, and 
so comes as a surprise, which 
is again an advantage. An 
American journalist writing 
from Pretoria tells us “that 
the Boer new mode of fighting 
is to put great numbers of their 
best shots, armed with Mausers 
and using smokeless powder, 
out on the flat in rifle-shelters. 
On the sky-line of the hills 
they post their Martini-Henry 
men with the old black-powder 
cartridges. The latter are to 
draw the artillery fire, while 
the Mauser men in front are 
to shoot down the English 
infantry and cavalry at close 
quarters.” 

The Boers no doubt have un- 
limited native labour, otherwise 
to dig miles of trenches, tier 
above tier, as they have round 
Ladysmith and Magersfontein, 
would be impossible to a Euro- 
pean army; while their ability 
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to transfer the defence to a 
threatened flank in time to 
meet a turning movement has 
put the tactics of the past ata 
disadvantage. At the same 
time, it is not an incident which 
will forbid flank attacks. There 
is no flank which cannot be 
turned, however mobile the de- 
fenders are, provided the attack 
gets round far enough, when 
these miles of trenches are but 
labour lost. Magersfontein and 
Colenso cost incredible labour, 
yet a well-directed movement 
forced them to be abandoned. 
The prodigal use of barbed 
wire as an entanglement was 
possible to the Boers in South 
Africa, where it could be appro- 
priated in vast lengths without 
payment. We have read of 
six miles of such entanglement 
round Magersfontein—probably 
an exaggeration, but still with 
a possibility of truth as toa 
mile or two. Now Chatham 
tells us that the area to be 
entangled is calculated by the 
square foot, and barbed wire 
being added, makes a plain 
wire entanglement more effec- 
tive at the cost of time; but 
Chatham never contemplated 
entanglements by the mile, and 
it is doubtful if such great 
lengths add much to security 
against assault. Troops are not 
led against six miles of front. 
The most tempting points are 
chosen where the attack 3 
intended to get in; the rest has 
to be contented with demon- 
strations. We can safely cor 
clude that both trenches and 
entanglements were excessive. 
The strategic movement o 
Bloemfontein was a masterly 
design, carefully calculated and 
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perfectly carried through. No 
doubt the attitude that Cronje 
might assume was an element 
of doubt at the outset; but in 
dealing with it Lord Roberts 
followed a sound tactical prin- 
ciple, “to bring the greatest 
force to bear on a given point 
at a certain time”—the given 
point being Cronje himself. 
Whether he fied north, or stood 
his ground, or decided on the 
course he adopted, he would 
find himself in face of a superior 
force. His disorganised flight 
was forced upon him by the 
sudden appearance of a cavalry 
division to isolate him on the 
Karroo in a position to which 
the propinquity of water tied 
him. Thus the initial success 
of the move is due to the well- 
ordered ride of those mounted 
men from the Riet. 

The only cover available was 
in excavations made in the 
banks of the Modder. Now 
a laager is to a Boer what a 
fort is to any one else: in all 
wars with the natives it had 
been a feature, for it is proof 
against assegais and such guns 
as are supplied to Kaffirs. It 
had beaten the natives, buc it 
could not save Cronje—it can- 
not stand against artillery. To 
make a laager, the waggons as 
they come up form an open 
square, each pushed end on 
against the one which came 
last, the desselboom  under- 
neath, so that the tail of the 
last touches the front of the 
preceding waggon; a trench is 
dug outside, and the earth 
banked up against the wheels 
till it reaches the body of the 
Waggon; the Boers lying down 
fire over this bank, and others 
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in the waggon over the sides: 
thus a double tier of fire is’ 
brought on the level veldt out- 
side. 

Cronje surrendered on the 
27th February to an infantry 
force almost worked out by the 
forced march of thirty-five miles 
from Modder river, followed by 
a very warm engagement on 
the 18th, and eight days’ in- 
vestment of a desperate enemy, 
the men on scanty rations owing 
to the capture of a convoy which 
was following; the cavalry 
skirting round many miles to 
the front to get touch with the 
Boers hurrying up to the relief 
of Cronje, and who had to be 
engaged and driven off in at 
least two well-contested fights. 

On the 1st of March, two 
days after the surrender, Gen- 
eral Roberts commenced his 
march on the capital, to find 
the enemy intrenched across 
his front. On the 7th inst. the 
cavalry turned their position 
and drove them off in a dis- 
organised mob, to be caught 
up on the 10th inst. at Drei- 
fontein, when they were again 
defeated; and at last, when 
they recovered fifteen miles 
farther east, and were reported 
to be holding the way with 
12,000 men and 18 guns, 
General Roberts turned south 
and marched twenty-five miles 
to Venter’s Vlei, where he was 
in rear of them and only 
eighteen miles from Bloemfon- 
tein, the cavalry reaching that 
place at midnight. The next 
day Lord Roberts took posses- 
sion of the town unopposed, 
just a fortnight after Cronje 
surrendered, during which the 
infantry had marched ninety 
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miles across an almost water- 
less desert under a_ burning 
sun, had fought two actions suc- 
cessfully and avoided a third, 
all with comparatively slight 
loss. Mobility had changed 
hands: that which the Boers 
were wont to boast of had 
the bottom knocked out of it 
by the endurance and march- 
ing powers of British infantry ; 
the brigade of Guards covered 
thirty-eight miles in twenty- 
eight hours, and at the end 
marched with their heads up 
into Bloemfontein. Not only 
was the original conception of 
the move sound, but every blow 
was followed up; blow suc- 
ceeded blow with regularity 
and pertinacity ; once hit, the 
enemy was given no time to 
recover; no matter how ex- 
hausted the striking of the 
blow left them, the men pulled 
themselves together and were 
ready to deal a second. Once 
get the enemy on the run, and 
that you cannot keep him going 
too fast, is sound common-sense 
tactics. 

But it was not the troops 
alone to whom credit is due for 
this historic march. There are 
other soldiers of whom we hear 
very little but who do a great 
deal, on whose shoulders de- 
pends the very life of the men 
who march and of the horses 
who scatter abroad. Whatever 
faults have been found, none 
have been heard about the 
Army Service Corps. To feed 
an army of perhaps 40,000 men 
and 5000 horses, and to carry 
the belongings of these combat- 
ants along 600 miles of a single 
line of rails, with 100 more to 
follow across an almost track- 
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less desert, is what Lord Roberts 
asked of the Army Service 
Corps; and he was not dis. 
appointed. Nor were the men 
disappointed: it is the soldiers 
who know all about these 
quiet, business-like men who 
carry them and their baggage, 
who feed them with such 
regularity that of the 200,000 
men in Africa how few have 
gone without their breakfast. 
Whatever faults exist in our 
army organisation, the Army 
Service Corps stands out a 
marvel of hard work. So 
little preparation to supply the 
troops had been made, that 
every ship-load which touched 
the coast during October and 
November had to be bought up, 
provided that it contained any- 
thing eatable by man or horse; 
yet so well did the Army 
Service Corps manage, that 
troops at the front have had 
fresh bread every day, there 
being hardly an instance where 
they had to eat biscuit. These 
things are better done now than 
they were. I remember when 
we marched up -country for 
Zululand the train turned us 
out on the veldt, with only a 
railwayman’s shelter and 4 
gang of naked Kaffirs in sight, 
and a nine-mile trudge in the 
dust, and latterly in the dark, 
to camp. We were hung rount 
with many objects which the 
outfitters had told us wet 
necessary in a campaign, were 
tired, and very hungry; s0 We 
pitched our tents and lay down 
in them. Then an orderly came 
round with the dinners, and he 
put them down outside : it ws 
only a tin plate of flour, a junk 
of quivering beef, and a penny: 
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worth of sticks. When we had 
looked at them a man of the 
company came up, and he held 
out his plate of flour as if I 
should smell it: then he went 
away, for I could not answer 
his question and tell him what 
to do with it. The company 
went hungry to bed that night : 
we heard of a store three miles 
off, and dined upon sardines. 
The arrival of a “ Winkler’s” 
waggon in those days was a 
joy; for he sold jam, which 
was a change from trek-ox and 
biscuit, though it had to be 
paid for at veldt prices. Now 
jam is part of a soldier’s ration, 
and frozen meat has taken the 
place of herds of cattle and 
all the unwholesome process of 
slaughtering them, 

Without the railways the 
Army Service Corps could not 
have done what was done: 
transport did not exist or 
shape itself into practical form 
till Lord Kitchener arrived and 
took it in hand, and without cor- 
dial co-operation the railways 
could not have been counted 
on. Both the Cape and Natal 
lines are single and very nar- 
row, with steep gradients, 
watering - stations scarce, and 
all the coal to be carried up 
from the coast some hundreds 
of miles away. Yet, until 
lately, troops and supplies have 
depended upon them. Soldiers 
arriving from all parts of the 
world marched out of the ship 
Into trains standing on the 
other side of the quay, and 
were run up to the front before 
they could realise that they 
had landed in South Africa. 
Cavalry were sent to the “rest 
camp” before they entrained, 
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to allow the horses three or 
four days to recover from the 
effects of the voyage, and it 
was all done so secretly—in- 
valuable in a land swarming 
with spies. People at Cape 
Town only heard of the arrival 
of a regiment when they saw 
its name mentioned in some 
engagement at the front: it 
had vanished in the unknown 
country beyond De Aar, to 
reappear unexpectedly at the 
farther end of the colony. The 
Cape Government railway is 
manned almost entirely by Eng- 
lishmen, and no praises can be 
too high for the work done by 
them, or for the patriotism and 
zeal of the whole staff. Every- 
where along the line the station- 
masters stuck to their posts 
when every one else had fied 
before the Boers; while the 
guarding and patrolling of the 
line required a very large staff 
of white and native patrols. 
The possession of Bloemfon- 
tein is both a military and a 
political advantage. In the 
first case, it gave Lord Roberts 
a secondary base from which to 
start afresh, in direct railway 
communication with his prim- 
ary base on the coast at Port 
Elizabeth or East London, 520 
or 400 miles respectively dis- 
tant. From Bloemfontein to 
Pretoria is only 250 miles, with 
a direct line of railway, which 
crosses a level country, free 
from mountain-ranges, the only 
obstacle being the Vaal river, 
crossed by the railway-bridge 
and many drifts. An advance 
northwards will threaten the 
communications of the Boer 
army in Natal, which would be 
forced to retreat, the Natal 
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Field Force in rear hurrying 
up its retreat, only to meet Lord 
Roberts at the one drift across 
the Vaal for forty miles. The 
buildings and neighbourhood of 
Bloemfontein lend themselves 
to the accommodation of troops 
and to the storage and forward- 
ing of supplies: Harrismith, 
190 miles north-east, is in direct 
railway communication with 
Durban. From a political point 
its occupation must go far to 
reconcile the Free Staters to 
our rule. They are more in- 
telligent than the Boers, and 
have throughout retained con- 
tact with outside civilisation ; 
and their capital has become 
an educational and __ social 
centre, for which it is large- 
ly indebted to the late Pres- 
ident Brand, the esteemed head 
of a patriarchal Government, 
almost classical in its simplicity. 
So.the Free State farmer 
recognises Bloemfontein as the 
home of much that is good, 
and is proud of it in conse- 
quence. The transfer of the 
Government of this ideal centre 
to another which would hold 
the reins justly, in accordance 
with his instincts and tradi- 
tions, would soon reconcile him 
to the change which would be 
in name only. 

The position of Pretoria is 
different: the Boers of the 
northern and eastern districts 
are of the lowest class of 
intelligence, ignorant of the 
first tenets of civilised life, 
who rarely stray beyond the 
limits of their farms. To these 
Pretoria is only a name, Lyden- 
burg and Zeerust to them 
greater: to these men _ the 
fall of Pretoria into British 
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reach the boundaries of ther 
farms, when they will say 
they wish Kruger was back 
The Boers, except those unde 
its direct influence, owe nothing 
to Pretoria, which exists only 
for the Dopper and his corrup. 
tion. They know nothing about 
Pretoria, but they do knowa 
great deal about the field-cor. 
net: abolish him, and they wil 
think something of us. 

Men have been talked into 
this war because they had » 
much spare time to think ove 
what they heard at the las 
town or read in the lates 
newspaper. In Africa manual 
labour is thought derogatory 
to a white man: Kaffirs work, 
Whites look on; a Boer dos 
not drive his own waggon, his 
“boy” does that; at home he 
slouches round to smoke his 
pipe and order his Kaffirs; in 
an up-country store the pro- 
prietor meets you at the door 
for a chat and a smoke; if you 
step inside to make a purchas 
he saunters in and pushes the 
“‘square-face”’ across the cout 
ter—he may shove over the 
water-jug; if you want any: 
thing else he calls a Kaffir; i 
a troop of Kaffir girls steal i, 
he will hand down some pack- 
ets of beads—perhaps open ole 
—trade in beads requires tact 
In Australia or Canada, wher 
the climate is more suited t 
white men and coloured labour 
is scarce, the colonists do the 
work themselves: they have 
time for talking politics. 


No sooner were  Cieneral 
Buller’s troops across the Tu 
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gela than they found that the 
» Boers had evacuated their posi- 
tions round Ladysmith, leaving 
a strong rear-guard to delay 
‘the approach of the relieving 
column, so as to allow them to 
withdraw their guns and other 
impedimenta. The original line 
of advance by the railway had 
to be abandoned after four days’ 
obstinate fighting, as it was 
still strongly held with line 
upon line of intrenchments, 
which could only be taken by 
frontal attack ; but to the west 
of the railway was Pieter’s Hill, 
which commanded the entire 
line of the Boer defences and 
formed the key to the position. 
General Buller determined to 
capture it. 

On the 27th inst. the Engin- 
eers succeeded in discovering a 
suitable passage about two miles 
farther down-stream, where the 
banks were sufficiently hidden 
to allow the bridge to be re- 
moved from its original posi- 
tio and reconstructed, when 
the troops making the flank- 
attack could pass. At daylight 
General Barton, with three 
battalions, crept down the 
river's bank to the newly con- 
structed bridge, and, crossing 
by it, climbed an almost pre- 
cipitous cliff, 100 feet high, 
which led to the top of Pieter’s 
Hill. This was carried by as- 
sault, the enemy not waiting 
for the bayonet. This turned 
the Boer left, and opened the 
way to Sir C. Warren, with the 
{th and 11th brigades, to assail 
the Boer main position, which 
Was magnificently carried at 
the point of the bayonet by the 
Ist South Lancashire Regiment, 
the Boers flying wildly in the 
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utmost confusion, leaving every- 
thing behind them strewn about 
in their trenches. The road to 
Ladysmith was now open, and 
that evening the Natal Cara- 
bineers with the Composite 
Regiment rode through on the 
west, without opposition, to 
convey the welcome news. The 
next day General Buller occu- 
pied Nelthorpe, riding into the 
town during the afternoon to 
meet Sir G. White and the 
relieved garrison. 

It is not too far back to re- 
member the suspense, the catch- 
ing of the breath, when those 
messages came in so quickly, 
following each other, on that 
Sunday morning in January: 
“Attack renewed, very hard 
pressed ;” and the dull void that 
fell when the sun went down 
and we were left to think of 
those hard-pressed men. The 
story has been already told of 
that desperate fight, when the 
Boers in the early dawn crept 
up, barefooted, shouting, “Don’t 
fire, we are the town guard ;” 
when the few British on the 
hill flung themselves on certain 
death ; when the higher heroism 
of each man stood out ; when 
Digby Jones, the young sub- 
altern of Engineers, as the three 
Boer leaders stole up Surprise 
Hill in the darkness after that 
day of fighting, shot Von Wyk, 
only to fall himself—the V.C., for 
which he was to be recommended, 
almost won. Six hundred dead, 
as many more wounded, and 
four months’ shelling and starv- 
ation—it was a brave sight 
that England showed the world 
when her people heard the news 
that Ladysmith had been re- 
lieved. We saw that group 
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challenge the troopers, “ Who 
goes there ?”—‘“ Ladysmith re- 
lieving army”; the tattered, 
almost bootless men, out of the 
scrub, crowding round, cheering 
very feebly; all that was left 
of soldiers—death, disease, and 
falling shells had done it ; but, 
worse than all—almost the last 
words of the dying correspond- 
ent, Steevens, “ Beyond is the 
world—war and love. You are 
of it, but not in it—clean out 
of the world. To your world 
you are every bit as good as 
dead.” 

Is it any wonder that the 
men who had endured needed 
a rest, or that Sir G. White 
longed to get away? In these 
four months much had _ been 
done: the enemy to be kept off 
his first care; the principal to 
construct works by which the 
number of men required to 
hold the circumference were 
reduced to a minimum; the 
points at which attack might 
be expected, as Ceesar’s Camp, 
protected by redoubts of su- 
perior profile, the gaps between 
under their fire, and that from 
other works of lower profile, 
so that any advance must cover 
ground swept by a cross-fire. 
This would constitute the main 
line of defence, no doubt assisted 
by similar works in rear as an 
interior line, should the outer 
line be forced. In front of all 
would be the pickets and sen- 
tries, sheltered by breastworks 
or rifle-pits: thus the enemy 
would have to force his way 
through three lines of defence, 
each planned to offer increased 
resistance, while the points 
which he might choose as his 
way in would be swept by the 
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fire from two or more strongly 
constructed works. We know 
that all these outlying works 
were connected by telephone 
with headquarters, giving Sir 
G. White the power to rapidly 
concentrate at any threatened 
point. 

But there were other anxie- 
ties that told on the devoted 
garrison and its commander— 
the entire responsibility of keep- 
ing a determined, well-armed 
foe at arm’s length, and the 
strain of supporting upwards 
of 15,000 human beings in order 
and contentment. Men ata 
distance read of the bursting 
shells, the savage attack, the 
daily sniping, of sudden death § 
by fire, or sword, or pestilence, 
of nights passed in expectation 
of an attack, when the rustle 
of a leaf may be a footstep: but 
these are not what try a man’s 
nerves. There is excitement 
there; the din of battle is but 
an interlude to talk about next 
day, a panorama of quick-mov- 
ing objects. What kills is the 
monotony, the dreary dulness, 
one day as another—is there 
no end? nothing to think of, to 
laugh about, to hope for—only 
the dreary sameness. 

The constant pop! pop! 
the bullets irritates—it is 9 
senseless, so meaningless. Wil 
they never stop? Oh! for 3 
fight, an honest fight out ther 
in the open—anything but t0 
be cooped up here with thos 
everlasting bullets. 

An experience of thre 
months, under much the salle 
circumstances, recalls this 
tolerable monotony—pop ! pop: 
If they would only hit some om 
there would be method in the 
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awful repetition, but they never 
do—there is no change, always 
that silly, useless pop! pop! 
And there are other things 
that wear into the brain: there 
are the spies. You know they 
are about you, watching every- 
where, but you can’t see them: 
perhaps that man that saluted 
just then is one—perhaps not. 
In Ladysmith it was impossible 
to detect them; the first 
thought when you decide to 
do something—“ How many of 
them know of it?” It is the 
mysterious, the unknown, where 
the terror is. But even spies 
have their comic side. In the 
case of the somewhat similar 
experience already referred to, 
it was known that some of the 
civilians shut up with us were 
in communication with the 
enemy outside. One dark night 
alight was seen to flash from 
the town. The fort which saw 
itwas a mile away over rough 
country, with an awkward 
spruit between and across this. 
Authority set out to spot that 
treacherous light : it was a sad, 
cold trudge; but the light was 
in front, and guided the grim 
party over everything till they 
were close upon it, still flash- 
ing. It came from a candle 
inside a loophole in a defended 
house, by which the officer in 
charge was reading a green- 
backed novel !—rank disobedi- 
‘nce and a wigging, but it all 
helped to pass the time. There 
is that ghastly picket duty, 
when the officer stands beside 
those heaps that huddle up in 
the cold night, and twist and 
groan, and mutter about bright 
things, when he wishes for a 
Second pair of ears and that 
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his feet would thaw—he may 
not stamp them. A stick 
cracks, a night-bird croaks, the 
heaps start up to crouch and 
clutch their rifles—night after 
night of this—to-morrow and 
to-morrow ; will it never end? 
is England never coming back ? 

Then the food question is 
always pressing. When that 
starved woman’s face looks up at 
you, in her arms a fading scrap 
of child’s life, “Only two spoon- 
fuls of Swiss milk, and it will 
not die—oh, sir!” It is the 
women, poor souls, who are 
bravest. But they give trouble ; 
they don’t mean it. If there was 
a volley blazed off at us—the 
Boers like doing this at night ; 
it is rather brave, and wakes 
the men, till it gets monotonous 
like all the rest—every woman 
would look out or run across to 
ask, “ What is it?” And men 
don’t like to see a woman shot. 
So it was arranged that they 
and their children should sleep 
in the women’s laager, a stone 
wool-store in the centre of the 
town. Who was to sleep with 
them to keep order? There 
were fifty or more, many Dutch. 
Then our parson stepped out— 
he was a slip of a boy, rather 
starved, with a weak voice, and 
a tie that was always white— 
and he slept in that laager 
every night till it was done. 
Fifty women and that small 
curate — he was a hero, and 
his name was Spratt. 

A dinner was arranged by 
the pretty daughter of the 
leading storekeeper, and “ You 
know there will be a tapioca 
pudding.” So she said to 
Authority, and clapped her 
hand to her mouth, for all 
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bread - stuffs had been im- 
pounded, and she stood out 
a traitress—and Authority 
looked stern and—laughed. 
The liquor question is prom- 
inent most of all. It is the 
first thing seized, and the 
capture of it entails much 
artifice. A man on sentry 
is drunk —a_ whole picket 
goes to sleep, and the empty 
bottles betray them—Who did 
it? Where did it come from? 
Where was it bought? and so 
on for a tedious time. You 


know that the delinquent will 
not be found, yet the safety of 
the garrison depends upon it. 

All this and more happened 
in Ladysmith. 


The closing-in of her Colonies 
round England in her hour of 
need tells us that the men 
across the sea do not forget 
their fatherland. They have 
sent, unasked, their sons to fight 
with us: more than that, they 
have sent their hearts—spon- 
taneously. Men in England, 
we confess it without reserve, 
have called these men colonists, 
with a smallc; but others who 
have gone about the world, 
who have visited these Colonies, 
have been met by these people 
when they landed, have been 
their guests while they stayed, 
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and have bid them Good-bye on 
the landing-stage, call them 
men, honest, capable men, with 
their wits about them, whom 
they hope to meet again. An 
in England now, at last, we ar 
learning as a fact that Colonists 
have carried home across the 
sea and keep it going ther 
very much as we do here—with 
us heart and soul. It is the 
blood that does it! In th 
bush, on the veldt, in the snow 
these men are with us—always 
—for they are ourselves. 

The present war is completely 
changing — or, rather, it has 
already changed—the relation 
in which the Colonies stand to 
the Mother - country in the 
matter of imperial defence 
They have willingly fought for 
England and will do so again: 
if they do they will surely de 
mand to have a voice in the 
quarrel. As Englishmen they 
appreciate the difference be 
tween right and wrong ; can we 
wonder if they ask what it is 
that they are called upon to 
fight for? They have built wp 
those great continents, in which 
they live, half-way across the 
world. Is their assistance to ke 
refused when England want 
it? They have helped her with 
their arms, can she not makt 
use of their heads also? 
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WirTH the British flag flying 
over the Presidency at Bloem- 
fontein, Cronje and his troops 
sent, or at all events ordered, 
to St Helena, Kruger and 
Steyn telegraphing to Lord 
Salisbury as to terms of peace, 
it is permissible to hope that 
this sanguinary war is drawing 
toa close. Although the only 
termination to this struggle 
which Great Britain could ac- 
cept, from regard to her own 
security and honour, the safety 
of the loyalists, and the just 
claims of the Colonies, must be 
the unconditional surrender of 
the Boers, the extinction of the 
two Republics and their Gov- 
ements, and the complete 
establishment of British autho- 
rity throughout South Africa, 
we still hope and believe that 
it will be speedily attained. 
It causes us no misgiving that 
the terms of the telegram were 
as studiously insulting as the 
terms of the ultimatum. That 
is merely an incident of im- 
policy, further evidence, if we 
wanted any, that we are deal- 
ing with an imperfectly civilised 
foe. It is clear, in their own 
words, that they are reduced 
to a condition of “appalling 
misery and devastation,” with, 
as they say, “moral and eco- 
nomic ruin” staring them in 
the face. In that position the 
Interests of the defeated oli- 
garchy and of the rank and 
file of the burghers are not 
identical, The former must 
keep up the game of brag 
and bluff to the end, other- 
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wise it ceases to exist. The 
latter must in increasing num- 
bers be anxious to escape from 
an intolerable position. 

The Boer Government at 
Bloemfontein has ceased to ex- 
ist, surviving the Presidents’ 
telegram by little more than a 
week. When the Government at 
Pretoria has also vanished, the 
“conditions” proposed in the 
telegram will be those of two 
private and irresponsible per- 
sons, who have both of them 
ceased to exercise any influence 
over the course of events. The 
certainty of impending impo- 
tence, the conscious loss of 
authority, were evident in their 
reckless disregard of prudence 
and State considerations. In 
the presence of overwhelming 
military power it is inconceiv- 
able that persons who really 
retained any sense of respon- 
sibility for their country and 
its inhabitants could have in- 
dulged in such idle taunts to 
their victors. It was the part 
of political clowns rather than 
of statesmen to talk in the 
circumstances of “the incon- 
testable independence of both 
republics as sovereign inter- 
national States,” and to call 
for a complete indemnity to 
all rebels against the Queen’s 
authority who had sided with 
them. The real object of the 
telegram was graciously to 
assure all whom it might con- 
cern that the oligarchy with- 
drew its ultimatum of last 
October, and no longer sought 
to eject British authority from 
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South Africa and establish its 
own ascendancy instead. It 
regarded the prestige of the 
British Empire as assured by 
its military successes, and felt 
convinced on reflection that 
its own purposes had always 
been limited to those of self- 
defence, in which it declared 
that it would persevere to the 
end. Lord Salisbury pointed 
out that the war had been 
very suddenly declared by both 
republics, after costly, secret, 
and prolonged _ preparations, 
when no infringement of the 
rights of either of them had 
ever been alleged, and in the 
case of one of them there had 
not even been any discussion. 
This war “has been the pen- 
alty which Great Britain has 
suffered for having in recent 
years acquiesced in the exist- 
ence of the two _ republics.” 
In view of the use to which 
they have put the position 
given to them, their continued 
independence could no longer 
be allowed. 

The public approval which 
has ‘been accorded to this 
declaration of policy has been 
almost unanimous. The Boers 
provided the occasion for 
making it, and it was to all 
appearance fully justified by 
the course of military events. 
There never was any other 
alternative, for any course short 
of the extinction of the two 
republics would amount to 
national defeat, treachery to 
the loyalists in South Africa 
on a still greater scale than in 
1881, and an abandonment of 
all future claim to the loyalty 
of our Colonies. The British 
public is so fully roused to the 
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gravity of the situation as it 
affects the future of the empire 
that no other decision was 
possible. We must note, how- 
ever, with profound astonish- 
ment that, on the very evening 
on which this telegraphic cor- 
respondence was read to the 
House of Commons, two well- 
known politicians, not however 
of any very great weight, Mr 
Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, entered a_ protest 
against it, and declared that, 
notwithstanding all that had 
happened, the Boers should 
have their independence re- 
stored to them. In_ other 
words, that we should with- 
draw our forces, with the full 
certainty that in ten or twenty 
years’ time they would be re- 
quired to fight this contest all 
over again after the Boers had 
recruited and re-established their 
military strength. The for- 
mer declared that the whole 
civilised world “protested 
against this attack on the 
rights of independent coun- 
tries,” that the Boers having 
been driven out of British 
territories, there was no ground 
for continuing the war. It 
was an iniquity, a disgrace, a 
crime, and a blunder even to 
propose the surrender of inde- 
pendence. Sir W. Lawson 
declared that a war to destroy 
the independence of two free 
republics was a cowardly and 
an infamous war. 

It is remarkable that men 
in the constant habit of con- 
sidering public affairs can be 
so wrong -headed. Whatever 
independence existed was de 
rived from grants by the tert 
torial sovereign, which did not 
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cede territory. In both cases 
it was most grievously abused, 
and a war inflicted upon us 
which has been costly in blood 
and treasure, and which even 
menaced the empire. It is 
now sought to restore the in- 
dependence which has been the 
source of this great calamity ; 
whether with or without limi- 
tations, with or without se- 
curities for the future, is not 
stated, and it is idle to inquire, 
since experience has shown that 
limitations and securities are 
alike without value. If the 
object of this war was only 
to eject Boers from British 
territories, it might have been 
omitted altogether ; for in that 
case it would have to be re- 
peated over and over again, 
and would be beyond our re- 
sources and not worth while. 


There will be no lasting peace 
unless we render future aggres- 
sion impossible, by revoking 
an independence which ought 
never to have been granted. 


We believe that the Boers 
themselves will prove to be 
more reasonable than the fana- 
ties in our midst. They are 
being taught by the hard facts 
of experience. They have learnt 
that their ultimatum was 
misconceived, and that their 
strategy, hopeful as it might 
have been at the outset, has 
miscarried. With the British 
flag flymg at Bloemfontein, 
and the war localised, as it 
soon will be, in the Transvaal, 
their dreams of ascendancy 
and conquest are at an end. 
The real result is that they, as 
distinguished from the Dutch 
oligarchy which has exploited 
them to their ruin, are now 
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in direct relations with a Power 
which, in the words of Lord 
Roberts’ proclamation, “bears 
the people no illwill, and is 
anxious to preserve them from 
the evils which the action of 
their Government has caused.” 
The determined hostility evoked 
from all parts of the British 
Empire is not directed against 
themselves personally, but 
against the ‘“ mischievous out- 
side influences” which have 
perverted their Governments. 
If an entirely hopeless struggle 
is persisted in, with desperation 
and a total disregard of life and 
suffering, or if their leaders 
direct wanton destruction of 
property for no practicable end, 
they may come to be regarded 
as hostes humani generis, and 
liable to the severest treatment 
which the safety of others pre- 
scribes. Lord Roberts’ pro- 
clamation has borne excellent 
fruit in the Free State, and 
there is every reason to hope 
that a similar proclamation 
addressed later on to the Trans- 
vaal will have a like result. It 
is said that defections have 
been numerous already. It 
must be clear that Great 
Britain will no longer be trifled 
with, and also that the end in 
view is not oppressive, but aims 
at bringing to South Africa— 
in the words of Lord Roberts’ 
Kimberley speech—“ prosperity, 
peace, and liberty,” in which 
the Boers of the late republics 
will eventually share on the 
same equal terms which are 
accorded to the Dutch in Cape 
Colony. 

In order to share in that 
“prosperity, peace, and liberty,” 
they must transfer their allegi- 
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ance from the Dutch oligarchy 
which has ruined them to 
the British Crown. Whatever 
Members of Parliament or con- 
ciliation committees may say 
to the contrary, Boer domina- 
tion must cease from the 
Zambesi to the Cape, as having 
been shown by experience to be 
equally pernicious to Boer and 
Briton, and to be held in horror 
by the natives. It has been 
shown that whatever their 
good qualities, they can neither 
govern nor make war. As 
regards the latter, with all the 
advantages of the initiative, 
and of years of preparation, 
they have everywhere failed. 
They have been beaten off from 
two, and we hope from three, 
sieges. Their finest force and 
best general have by a single 
stroke of strategy been driven 
out of elaborately devised forti- 
fications at Magersfontein, and 
driven into a nullah on the 
Modder river, guns and all, 
and kept there till Majuba 
Day, when they were compelled 
to capitulate. No one disputes 
their bravery, or, under com- 
petent leadership, their military 
efficiency ; but they have been 
left behind in the race for civil- 
isation, and are not equipped, 
either morally or intellectually, 
for the task of dominion which 
they rashly aspired to under- 
take. There is not a trace 
of their possessing either the 
organisation or the political 
capacity required either to 
ensure success or to cope with 
the tasks which success would 
have imposed. Their scheme 
was one of sheer mischief, 
prompted by hostility to every- 
thing British and civilised. 
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As regards their faculty of 
independent self-government, it 
presents an overwhelming argu- 
ment in support of Lord Salis- 
bury’s declaration that her 
Majesty’s Government will no 
longer assent to their exercis- 
ing it. In President Kruger’s 
hands republicanism was a mere 
name, and so was self-govern- 
ment. The controlling motive 
was hatred and hostility to 
everything British. A foreign 
oligarchy wasestablished largely 
composed of Hollander Dutch- 
men, preferred to Cape Dutch- 
men as being freed from the 
status of British subjects. Its 
interests were diverse from those 
of the Boers, who wanted not 
domination over others but 
independence and freedom from 
the restraints of civilisation. 
Through Reitz, and afterwards 
through Steyn and Fischer, 
this oligarchy laid a controlling 
hand over the Orange Free 
State, and for all practical 
purposes self-government by 
resident farmers, who lived at 
too great a distance from one 
another to admit of concerted 
action, vanished and was de- 
monstrably impossible. The 
two republics, whose racial 
animosity to the British was 
fed by increasing armaments, 
became mere tools in the hands 
of a dangerous oligarchy, whose 
avowed aim and propaganda 
were to substitute their owl 
for British ascendancy. Self: 
government has existed only 
in name. It was not by self- 
government that tyranny, ~0 
ruption, and a sanguinary wal 
have been introduced ito 
South Africa. It was by the 
total failure of self-government 
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that those results were brought 
about. 

That self-government, which 
some politicians are so anxious 
to restore, has turned out to be, 
in the case of both republics, 
a nuisance both to themselves 
and their neighbours. Every- 
thing depended upon what 
leaders came to the front. 
Under President Brand, sound 
principles prevailed. With men 
like Kruger and Steyn, the 
permanent interests of the Boers 
were lost sight of, that the 
few might prosper. There is 
very little fitness for independ- 
ence discernible amongst the 
Free Staters in their wilful 
blindness to the tyranny, cor- 
ruption, and oppression which 
it is now admitted on all hands 
reigned at Pretoria. The Trans- 
vaal system of self-government 
and misgovernment has been 
so completely laid bare, in books, 
in parliamentary papers, and in 
these pages, that it is unneces- 
sary to refer to it in detail, 
except to say that it was ad- 
mitted by themselves in a report 
by their own Industrial Com- 
mission of inquiry. It was not 
even government for the people, 
let alone government by the 
people. It was an organised 
system of oppression and spolia- 
tion of the Uitlanders, who were 
regarded by their Government 
as hostile intruders, and who 
were taxed and despoiled in 
order to buy guns and arma- 
ments wherewith to coerce 
them, and received in lieu of 
all this plunder the discharge 
of none of the duties of gov- 
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ernment, either municipal or 
political. 

An excellent account of the 
situation, which is worthy of 
attention now it is sought to 
restore it, has recently been 
given by Professor Edouard 
Naville, a most distinguished 
professor of the University of 
Geneva.! It is avowedly writ- 
ten from a foreign point of 
view, the intention being to put 
before his countrymen “a clear 
and unbiassed account,” and 
“to disabuse their minds of the 
false and distorted views pres- 
ented by the foreign press.” 
The condemnation of President 
Kruger’s system, and the vindi- 
cation of the course pursued by 
this country, are complete. We 
are glad to see that the pam- 
phlet has been widely circulated 
in French, German, and Italian; 
showing that the more respect- 
able of our Continental neigh- 
bours desire an impartial and 
competent statement of a case 
which is interesting the whole 
civilised world. As the result 
of his examination of the ques- 
tion, he scouts the notion of 
comparing the Transvaal with 
Switzerland. In what, he asks, 
does the independent political 
life of the Transvaal consist ? 
“Only two things: the oppres- 
sion of the blacks, and making 
money out of the foreigners. 
The great nations which rule 
the world will ask, What is the 
use of small countries if these 
are the principles they repres- 
ent, and if this is their useful- 
ness? And what interest have 
we in preserving the small 
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countries, if they are only 
stones in the path of civilisa- 
tion?” That is the impartial 
view of a foreigner of distinc- 
tion who has carefully studied 
the question. 

The Transvaal Boers, as many 
of them as are capable of it, had 
better reconsider their position 
by the light of this criticism. 
If they add to it that these 
selfish and oppressive oligarchies 
have been accumulating arms 
till they have become a standing 
menace to their neighbours, to 
all British subjects, and even to 
the British Empire itself, they 
will appreciate the intensity 
and unanimity of determina- 
tion with which the whole 
British Empire, including all its 
Colonies all over the world, have 
resolved that Boer domination 
shall cease. The sooner the 
Boers realise it the sooner they 
will retire from a now hopeless 
struggle. Their liberties are 
not at stake. The whole prin- 
ciples on which British empire is 
founded forbid the withdrawal 
of their liberties, except perhaps 
temporarily, until South Africa 
is reorganised and the public 
peace thoroughly re-established. 
As Professor Naville says, 
estimating the position by the 
light of British history and 
character, “as soon as calm 
is restored there will be given 
to them, not the Raad, but 
a truly representative govern- 
ment, with a large measure of au- 
tonomy, and having at its head 
a governor appointed by the 
Crown.” The Boer will become 
a free British subject: that is 
the total injury which defeat, 
however ignominious or com- 
plete, will inflict upon him. On 
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the other hand, to quote our 
Swiss champion, “tribunals will 
be instituted which will not be 
in the hands of the executive 
power: police, schools, municipal 
administration will not be long 
in being established, and those 
liberal institutions which make 
colonies like the Cape the freest 
of countries in the world.” The 
Boer may well pause in a now 
hopeless conflict and ask him- 
self what he stands to lose by 
defeat. It will simply mean, as 
M. Naville points out to him, 
that he will cultivate his farm 
in peace. “Nothing will be 
changed in his mode of life, 
except that he will not be com- 
pelled to do military service,” 
of which it may be added he 
has recently had enough to last 
him for the term of his natural 
life, ‘‘nor will he be allowed to 
maltreat the natives who work 
for him.” When one considers 
what a career of prosperity was 
before the Transvaal from the 
opening of their mines, and 
what very little wisdom it re- 
quires to govern a number of 
people who are prosperous and 
hard-working, the ineptitude 
and folly of Kruger’s oligarchy 
are proved by their mere failure 
to understand and pursue it. 
The Boers flung away their 
chances when they passed under 
the yoke prepared for them by 
incompetent rulers, and now 
their own safety and prosperity, 
as well as the safety and pros 
perity of others, demand that 
their domination shall cease. 
They cannot reasonably suppose 
that Great Britain would have 
expended so much blood and 
treasure merely for the pleasure 
of renewing grants of independ- 
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ence which have been so shame- 
fully abused. 

Even apart from this war, 
the results of Boer domination 
have been far from advanta- 
geous to the Boers themselves. 
According to Mr Fitzpatrick’s 
testimony, Mr Kruger gave 
great dissatisfaction by his 
policy of favouring members of 
his own clique, of granting cor- 
rupt concessions, of cultivating 
the Hollander faction, and 
allowing it to carry out its own 
views regardless of the general 
interests. He was regarded as 
responsible, through himself 
and his nearest relatives, for 
much of the plundering which 
went on. The Progressive 


party, as it was called, con- 
ducted a persistent opposition 
to him, only to find the Volks- 
raad filled with his creatures. 
The hostility was to the methods 


of administration, the aim to 
establish “honest and decent 
government.” The Boers did 
not share in the plunder which 
was gained by Mr Kruger’s 
clique. They were exploited 
nearly as much as the Uit- 
landers in its interests: as the 
one set was taxed and plundered, 
the other was held in readiness 
to be commandeered. “And 
this,” says Mr Naville, “is 
what disgusts us, that under 
cover of principles so dear to us 
all, independence and national 
honour, these brave men are 
sent to the battlefield to pre- 
serve for a tyrannical and 
venal oligarchy the right to 
share amongst themselves and 
distribute as they please the 
gold which is levied on the 
work of foreigners.” The latest 
evidence of tyranny is Steyn’s 
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proclamation that every Boer 
who signs submission to the 
Power in military occupation 
of his country is a_ traitor, 
and will be shot. Now that 
the consequences have been 
unfolded, even the Transvaal 
Boers may fairly ask them- 
selves whether the horrors 
of this war are worth en- 
durance, when success would 
only entail a renewal of Hol- 
lander oppression ; while failure 
means that they will be eventu- 
ally incorporated as free British 
subjects within a free British 
colony, on the same terms which 
their compatriots accept with . 
satisfaction in the provinces all 
round them, and which they 
themselves, within living mem- 
ory, have been known to wel- 
come. 

The unmistakable delight 
with which Cronje’s force went 
into captivity as an _ escape 
from enforced participation in 
this struggle, was a striking 
incident in recent events. 
Three-fourths of it were Trans- 
vaalers; and they were over- 
joyed at becoming British 
prisoners, when the only result 
of final defeat will be to make 
them free British subjects. 
Numerous incidents and _ re- 
ports had led to the belief 
that the Free Staters were not 
merely weary of the war, but 
that, forgetting their own eager- 
ness for it, they had become 
exasperated at the fatuity on 
the part of their government 
which had led them into it. 
Nor can they have failed to 
notice that while the ordinary 
burghers have been forced, even 
sjambokked, to the front, and, 
notably in the last attack on 
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Ladysmith, bore the strain of a 
murderous frontal attack, their 
President, who led them into 
the war, has on all occasions 
when fighting ensued been con- 
spicuous by his absence. Mr 
Rhodes has drawn the atten- 
tion of the outside world to this 
discreditable circumstance. Mr 
Steyn has occasionally har- 
angued and telegraphed to his 
burghers —that is, to unpro- 
fessional citizen soldiers, of 
whom he himself is one—to en- 
courage them to battle, but on 
no single occasion has he placed 
himself at their head. An 


. American journalist with the 
Boers sent from Pretoria to the 
London ‘Times’ at the end of 
January a copy of a telegram 
from Mr Kruger to Mr Steyn, 
who was then in camp about 
eight miles from Jacobsdal—a 


very safe distance from actual 
hostilities. In it occurs this 
significant passage: “If we re- 
treat, it is owing to cowardice. 
I have noticed that want of 
co-operation has caused us to 
evacuate our positions. My age 
does not permit me to join my 
sons, otherwise I would have 
been at the front by this time. 
Your Honour’s directions and 
advice must be before them con- 
tinuously. . . . Your Honour 
must impress upon the officers 
and burghers that they must re- 
sist to the death.” And no doubt 
the old President meant, by ex- 
ample as well as by precept. 

Dr Reitz, Mr Steyn, Mr 
Fischer, and Dr Leyds are 
credited with having been well 
to the fore when the proceeds 
of public plunder were being 
divided. They are not equally 


conspicuous, as far as we have 
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observed, when bullets are the 
only commodity distributable, 
and the hardships of camping- 
out replace the luxuries of ill- 
gotten wealth. When Bloem- 
fontein was taken, the Presi- 
dent, who had led his country to 
ruin, had escaped. As danger 
approached he found that his 
sphere of usefulness lay else- 
where. No doubt the Boers are 
as dissatisfied as Mr Kruger, 
and many of them may prob- 
ably open their eyes to the 
“true inwardness” (to borrow 
a phrase much affected at the 
present time) of Boer domina- 
tion. It means that they are 
launched upon schemes by which 
others are to profit, and which 
will not secure to themselves 
freedom from restraint or from 
any other of the ills of life; 
while to the Uitlander and to 
the native those schemes have 
all along meant the maximum 
of oppression and_ ill - usage 
which is possible in the neigh- 
bourhood of civilisation. 

If Boer domination is hateful 
to Uitlander and native, and of 
no advantage to the Boer him- 
self, it is from the point of view 
of British empire so subversive 
of peace, prosperity, and liberty 
that it must be abolished. The 
almost universal voice of Great 
Britain has pronounced its ex 
tinction. The Colonies, with 
statesmen of experience at theif 
head, have joined in that de 
cision. New Zealand, for m- 
stance, has declared that it will 
support the mother country t 
the last. As soon as the post 
tion was appreciated, and public 
opinion brought to bear upol 
its details, unanimity of resolt- 
tion pervaded this world-wide 
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empire that such bare - faced 
oppression and hostility to free- 
dom shall be brought to an end. 
Not even the most secluded of 
Boers can escape the influence 
of such widespread opinion. 
Whenever they have been vic- 
torious, almost the only sympa- 
thisers in the world have been 
what the Emperor of Austria 
calls “the rag-tag and bobtail 
of Europe.” ‘ Wherever there 
is,” said a Vienna newspaper, 
“a cashiered officer, an expelled 
official, he is physically or 
morally to be found in the 
anti-English camp.” Although 
honest men may from divers 
motives be arrayed against the 
English, nevertheless “in the 
same camp are to be found all 
the vagabonds of the universe, 
. all the reactionaries and 
absolutists on the one hand, 
and all the revolutionaries on 
the other.” When news of 
British victories go round the 
world, like those of the capture 
of Cronje and the relief of 
Kimberley and Ladysmith, a 
universal shout of joy is heard 
from all quarters of the globe. 
The enthusiasm of our free 
colonial fellow-subjects is shared 
by the smaller nations of 
Europe, while the pro-Boer 
sympathies of the larger 
nations is not shared even by 
their own Governments, and 
are largely due to envy of a 
prosperity and freedom which 
they unhappily do not share. 
_ If this war ends soon, there 
1s no fear but that Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy will be carried 
Into effect. If it is prolonged, 
it will be necessary to insist 
that any return to the status 
quo, demanded by a portion of 
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the Liberal party, will be tan- 
tamount to a disastrous defeat. 
There can be no “prosperity, 
peace, and liberty” if a hostile 
State is established and allowed 
to grow within the limits of 
British South Africa. This 
conviction is at present rooted 
in the public mind. War, how- 
ever, produces weariness in 
time, and the specious pre- 
tences in favour of independ- 
ence, generosity, and magnan- 
imity impose on many minds. 
Influential organisations will 
be started to work them to 
the utmost. Lord Roberts had 
scarcely won his victory at 
Poplar’s Drift before we heard 
of a conciliation committee 
being established at Cape Town, 
with a cry for peace issued 
by ministers of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, with a deputa- 
tion to appeal to the English 
public. Lord Loch drew at- 
tention to the organised agita- 
tion amongst the Cape Dutch, 
made with a view to alarm the 
Government as to the ulterior 
consequences of a complete con- 
quest. What is really desired 
is to undo the work of the war, 
restore the independence of the 
republics, and secure time and 
opportunity for promoting the 
union of hearts by fresh growth 
in arms and military power. 
The “nincompoops of politics,” 
as Disraeli used to call them, 
will have a fine time of it when 
the Cape deputation arrives. 
Who could be so poor-spirited 
as to renounce generosity which 
will be at the expense of loyal- 
ists abroad and a later genera- 
tion at home? Who could 
disdain a union of hearts ex- 
cept from the pestilent heresy 
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of attributing to the Boers a 
“double dose of original sin” ? 

At present there need be 
very little apprehension as to 
the stability of the public de- 
termination that there shall 
be no more independent re- 
publics for our enemies to 
utilise against us. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed in his Budget speech, 
the most important considera- 
tion of all in his financial policy 
was that the country should 
prove to its adversaries and its 
foreign critics, by the prompt- 
itude with which it met its 
liabilities, its earnestness in the 
work in which we are engaged ; 
—“ proof,” he emphatically de- 
clared, “even more valuable 
than successes in the field.” 
The work in hand is to effect 
a resettlement of the country 


on the principles laid down in 


Lord Roberts’ proclamation. 
Lord Roberts is at this moment 
the ruler, in her Majesty’s 
name, of what was the Orange 
Free State. Mr Fraser, the 
leader of the Progressives in 
opposition to Mr Steyn, sur- 
rendered the town; and his 
services, together with those of 
influential colleagues, will be 
used either in continuing the 
present local administration or 
in establishing a new order. 
There was no public proclama- 
tion that the old government 
was extinguished—and none 
was needed. The grantor of 
self-government quietly resumed, 
in the exercise of her territorial 
sovereignty, the authority which 
had dropped from the hands of 
the grantee. 

This is the true policy, and 
we cannot believe that there 
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will be any real difficulty in 
carrying it out. Lord Loch 
may be accepted as an author. 
ity as to Dutch character, and 
he declared in the House of 
Lords that he was satisfied 
that “if a settlement was 
made on the principles en- 
bodied in Lord Roberts’ pro- 
clamation, all opposition would 
cease, and that in a very 
short time after the conquest 
of the two republics is con- 
pleted, the burghers in both 
republics would be found ac- 
cepting the rule of Great 
Britain, and would soon be as 
loyal as any of her Majesty’ 
subjects in the South African 
colonies, or as the French Can- 
adians had proved themselves 
to be.” Whenever alarms ar 
expressed as to future unrest 
and hostility, and even as to 
chronic guerilla hostility, the 
writers always turn out to be 
pro-Boer, in favour of a retum 
to the status quo. The increas 
ing evidence which comes to 
hand of the Boer aversion to 
the continuance of this war and 
to its hardships and miseries, 
Boer dissatisfaction, especially 
in the Free State, of having 
been encouraged to it by the 
inflated folly of their gover 
ments, makes one confident that 
Lord Loch is right. If it bes 
the resettlement of the country 
cannot be a matter of difficulty. 
The Boers must be disarmed 4 
far as the heavier armament 
are concerned, and their futur 
necessary possession of firearms 
regulated by regard for the 
peace and safety of the State: 
and they must be deprived df 
all control over the revenues ® 
the mines, as the best secur! 
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possible against a renewal of 
the disastrous purchases of the 
past ten or twenty years. 

When once the lesson is 
brought home to their minds, 
which is being taught by the 
increasing influx of British 
troops, by their defeats and the 
growing despair of their con- 
dition, and by the deportation 
of thousands of them to St 
Helena, a measure which we 
hope will be much extended, 
that the paramount Power 
means to be paramount and to 
quell all opposition to its rule, 
the work of pacification and re- 
settlement will be easy. If it is 
resisted and impeded, it can 
be prosecuted along the drastic 
lines suggested in our last 


issue; and we feel convinced 
that both colonists and colonial 
statesmen, whose love of liberty 
is as keen as their loyalty to 


the empire and its sovereign, 
will acquiesce in the govern- 
ment of South Africa being in 
that case assimilated for a time, 
and so long as is necessary, to 
the Government of India. The 
Crown, in any event, must be 
vested with sufficient machinery 
of administration to prevent all 
future preparations for armed 
rebellion, and all possibility of 
the future recurrence of such 
& catastrophe as the present. 
Approval of that policy is 
Involved in the approval of 
the war and in the gallant 
and spirited co-operation which 
the colonies have afforded. 

But the ultimate ideal must 

to incorporate the burghers, 
notwithstanding all that has 
happened, into our South Afri- 
‘an system of polity, on the 
Same terms and conditions as 
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the Cape Dutch are engrafted 
on it—viz., equal rights and 
privileges for the whites of all 
races, and freedom for the blacks. 
Having gone to war about the 
franchise, we must concede 
eventually the principle of rep- 
resentation ; but we may choose 
our time and our securities 
against abuse, and even restrict 
and regulate the powers of 
representative bodies, so as to 
ensure peace, prosperity, and 
liberty. We have succeeded in 
Canada, and there is no reason, 
after the Transvaal Boers have 
been taught their place, why 
we should not succeed in South 
Africa. So far as we fail in 
the years to come to convert 
the Boers into free and loyal 
British subjects, we fail in our 
self-appointed task as the great 
colonising Power. In fact, the 
only difficulty which has hereto- 
fore arisen is that which was 
introduced by the policy of 1881, 
and aggravated by the Raid. 
Prior to 1881, race antagonism, 
or rather the mutual incom- 
patibility of two conflicting 
forms of civilisation, resulted in 
the Boers trekking away from 
our restraints, and in our pro- 
tests that they did not thereby 
escape subjection to the British 
Crown. They always needed 
our protection. The Orange 
Free State was reluctant to 
accept, in 1854, the indepen- 
dence which they have just lost. 
The Transvaalers were glad 
to escape from their indepen- 
dence and accept British pro- 
tection from the Zulus in 1877. 
Recent political difficulties have 
all arisen from the cession to 
the Transvaal in 1881 of an 
independence which seemed to 
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be extorted by force of arms 
from ourselves on our own soil. 
British capitulation established 
a rival power in our own domin- 
ion, which served as a nucleus 
of disaffection, which was so 
administered as to revive and 
spread racial animosity, which 
ostentatiously displayed before 
the world British concessions 
to Dutch and Boer oppression 
of British in a form so exasper- 
ating, that the Colonies, as well 
as the home people, rose in op- 
position to it. This war will 
finally abolish Boer oppression, 
and by placing both races 
equally under subjection to the 
British Crown, will end the 
hostility of races and restore 
the growing fusion of an earlier 
time. 

The dominant factor in the 
new situation must necessarily 


be the power of the Crown, 
joined with the resolute deter- 
mination both of Great Britain 
and her Colonies to uphold it 
to the utmost that the prosper- 
ity, peace, and safety of the 


Colony require. We have no 
doubt that under its protecting 
egis the resettlement of the 
country will be speedily effected. 
So long as the pax Britannica 
is secured and equality main- 
tained, the securities to liberty 
and self-government conferred 
by representative institutions 
will not be long in following. 
In the interim and until Boer 
restlessness is finally appeased, 
the direct authority of the 
Crown may have to be enforced 
for a time by military occupa- 
tion. When military ambition 
is put down, no difficulty will 
arise from different language, 
different personal law, and cus- 
toms. We are familiar with 
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those incidents in Canada, and 
to an extraordinary degree in 
India, and have always dealt 
with them satisfactorily. 
Undoubtedly the future of 
South Africa, if it is to bk 
prosperous, peaceful, and safe, 
will require a steady and res0l- 
ute persistence in a continuous 
policy by this country. It may 
be that the only way to secure 
this will be by the establish. 
ment of a separate Secretariat 
at home and a Governor-Gen- 
eral in the colony. All of w 
have learnt that subjection to 
the Colonial Office is  insuf- 
ficient. There must be no 
pretence for a claim by any 
province that it is an inter 
national sovereign State; and 
there must be sufficient exer 
cise of the authority of the 
Crown to reduce that pretence 
to an absurdity. Further, we 
must disabuse our colonists 
the notion that loyalty does 
not pay, and that disloyalty 
is in the end the safer course 
The precedent of the India 
Mutiny must be followed 
least in its confiscation of the 
property of rebels, and in it 
liberal grants to those whos 
loyalty in the time of nedl 
deserved reward. Natal mus! 
have its political reward 
extension of territories and i 
greater security for the deve: 
opment of its resources, 1 
trade, and its railway trafic 
If considerable expenditure 8 
required for these purposes and 
for military occupation, there 
is great mineral wealth in the 
country which will owe 
ransom to the British Gover 
ment. The Boers have 1! 
very few years raised the! 
revenues, mostly derived from 
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the mines, from £177,000 to over 
£4,000,000 a-year, besides the 
amount levied by indirect plun- 
der; and yet the mines paid 
well. The revenue so extract- 
ed and devoted to administra- 
tive work, including the task 
of maintaining an orderly Gov- 
ernment, instead of being ab- 
sorbed by Government officials, 
will probably be sufficient for 
the purpose. 

It is often complained that 
there is no continuity in our 
foreign policy, and no possi- 
bility of establishing perma- 
nent alliances. There must be 
continuity in our colonial policy 
as regards South Africa, and 
a permanent establishment of 
Great Britain’s permanent au- 
thority as the basis of its re- 
settlement. The Liberal party, 
as a rule, in our past history 
has been the disturbing influ- 
ence in these matters. But on 
the present momentous issue 
we are glad to see that a large 
portion of the party upholds 
the only possible policy on this 
subject consistent with the hon- 
our and safety of the empire. 

Mr Courtney and Mr Morley 
appear to be the leading pro- 
Boer politicians of the day who 
are in favour of giving back 
their independence to the Boers. 
Both are political failures. Mr 
Courtney is practically out of 
political life, while Mr Morley 
has undertaken a vast political 
biography which requires his 
undivided attention, for it ought 
to be saturated by (in his case) 
4 laboriously acquired sym- 
pathy with a strictly theologi- 
cal mind. Mr Morley’s Forfar 
speech of more than two months 
ago is the chief contribution 
we have yet had to the pro- 
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Boer cause. It ought to have 
received more notice, for he 
met his constituents face to 
face in a decidedly plucky way. 
He described himself as a man 
who saw two facts while his 
opponents only saw half a fact. 
He vindicated his insight into 
facts by deriding the military 
power of the Boers, and yet 
deprecated a huge conflagration 
on a controversy as to a five or 
seven years’ franchise, its ex- 
tent being an exact measure of 
the power which he denied. 
He was good enough to admit 
that after the ultimatum the 
Queen’s authority must be up- 
held, but that it was our policy 
which produced the ultimatum. 
And he says, “It is maddening 
to think that the well-inten- 
tioned people of this island 
should be the dupes of such 
a game of bulls and _ bears.” 
His view is that we blundered 
into the war from Stock Ex- 
change considerations, but. that 
the Boers blundered into it too. 
To us it seems that the real 
blunderer is Mr Morley himself. 
No facts are given to show 
that the Boer ultimatum was 
not the result of deliberate 
policy and extensive prepar- 
ation; or to show that either 
Great Britain or her Colonies 
were influenced by the Stock 
Exchange in accepting the chal- 
lenge and in entering on a 
momentous struggle to defend 
the empire. There was a good 
deal of denunciation of the 
Government; but in defence of 
his extraordinary conclusion he 
had not even half a fact on 
which to rely. It is an almost 
universal conviction that this 
war has been planned for years 
and took us unawares, and 
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when a statesman comes for- 
ward to assert that it is a 
mutual blunder, he ought to 
be provided with some intelli- 
gible arguments which we can 
follow, and some facts on which 
we can rely. Yet this speech 
is, down to the present time, 
the most important one which 
has been made against the 
war, and there is absolutely 
nothing in it. 

The public, as a rule, repu- 
diate Mr Morley’s view; but 
numbers reluctantly support 
the war, believing that it ought 
never to have occurred. The 
belief is founded on this, that 
the Boers had good reason to 
expect, and therefore to antici- 
pate, hostilities. Undoubtedly 


they had, for their misgovern- 
ment and armed preparations 
to support it precluded any 


modus vivendi with them. It 
is this body which will be 
the nucleus of any opposition 
which may arise. We may ex- 
pect that organised attempts 
will be made, as Lord Roberts’ 
victories proceed, to interfere in 
favour of Boer independence— 
that is, to hand the Boers, or 
some of them, back to that 
tyrannous oligarchy from which 
Bloemfontein has celebrated its 
emancipation. Sir H. Camp- 
bell - Bannerman, on the first 
night of the session, showed his 
foresight on this point, and 
wished as a party leader to keep 
his hands free, but was not al- 
lowed. In an elaborately pre- 
pared sentence he pledged his 
party to support the war, so 
that “the integrity of the 
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Queen’s dominions may be vin. 
dicated, and a successful issue 
attained.” It was a _ pledge 
which could be construed here. 
after to mean that he was in 
favour of peace as soon as in- 
vasion was repelled. Mr Balfour 
immediately challenged his sup- 
port “until we make ourselves 
absolutely supreme over the 
whole region of South Africa.” 
The Opposition leader impliedly 
assented, and Sir E. Grey en- 
phatically repudiated, without 
any dissent from his leader, the 
narrow construction put uponthe 
pledge. The invasion has been 
repelled so much more speedily 
than was then anticipated, that 
no opposition to the war ha 
sprung up of which a party 
leader can avail himself. The 
incident, however, was worth 
noting, and probably has been 
noted, by all pro-Boers. Both 
parties for the present remain 
pledged to a policy of annex 
tion and supremacy, or, as We 
should prefer to phrase it, that 
Boer domination shall cease, as 
inconsistent with the peace, 
prosperity, and liberty of Boer 
and Briton, black and white 
We are not annexing territory 
which does not belong to us 
Weare revoking a grant of selt 
government which has_ beet 
flagrantly abused and forfeited 
by declaration of war. If that 
resolution is persisted in, ant 
Great Britain shows by he 
reorganisation of the country 
that it is immovable, it wil 
cancel the painful memories of 
the past and inaugurate an el 
of prosperity. 
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